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COLLEGE CALENDAR 1986-87 
FALL QUARTER 


Registration—Continuing Students—Day................cccccccccsssssctecsssvssssteccesceseees August 14, 15 
(9:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. & 1:30 p.m.-3:00 p.m.) 
Registration—Continuing Students—Evening (6-8 p.m.) ............cccceccceeeeeeeees August 11-14 
Registration—Freshman—(By Appointment) ...........c.0::ccsccsssccsccccccccceccceveeeeeeese August 25-27 
Registration—New Special Schedule Students.............0...cccccccsssssssceeeeeeessssseeees September 2 
Sesniianmorientation and Classes Begin...............s0c.csesstdealseiesssvedensepaebonces September 3 
RTI SOE RISALICON Ye ec ek sco! Les kauau tpt funds’ cus Seioks von coon cage Ms dedawbenee September 9 
NE ME Pe ei ea ct k sda vait uci teseasbacivdlgcvacasodetuarsscokss September 12 
er UME AAC D DAY Ooo ee Meek Ac kala havin dads heccedigudrogu baach Uewngeg¥eRoahaebte eiutel) Tea 
Bre MetOr Orr May S/OtUCENt HONCAYS ..............0cteeccseccsncceccesscvessesebedease October 27, 28 
Be MRE ETAT) ALI OLAS fhe. ssh:s cca anvBheaed os By do oda ek Ue hehte be vied s rus s4Skdg iosagcanaadageonergs November 20 
NE Pe eT ofS otic eh cvaginccs ons Lsnsavdbalovokokod vey clugenfibiaanplacnterndssiteset 55 
LLL OM sty Te) 0 ll na eo November 21 
a EMEP ACT AAIMIAY S515. si occo csiaes she bean duos soacav tae?) s5deee ouWedion tages November 24, 25, 26 
Ne TAS ANIL YG By tiers zy a ce sicc hac dus obn ats y4o%3 sng Oe eb eed dav 08h va dasier Soden SaMdaves November 27, 28 


WINTER QUARTER 


Registration—Continuing Students—Day...............ccccccccccccceceseeeeeeeeees November 12, 13, 14 
(9:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. & 1:00 p.m.-3:00 p.m.) 

Registration—Continuing Students—Evening (6-8 P.M.) ..............ceeeeeeeeees November 10-13 
eR Vee OLUCET IES 122 scoops, fees fos sepb vee vs Geet cua decor pentesedaaoedonecaveeeeserdeesde December 1 
GES ROR cuculigcate Sit at a nee 1 December 2 
Last Day For Registration......... Nee es Seth eat a Sh ielan se Ag see iSehc td sec taeda a booht December 8 
ASST TOD DAY feetr et lei.es.cclcscanteasedesecass Seta At vacarae Oe ah lobe: Aled GAT ee ana December 11 
MMe aT INIA oY ern c ts cs oe tne ee dta Pell aevdllonaibeis dds de tigusbedaaestaceecs Vere: February 27 
Rr BE AY re Me eh Ie io ae Ue yng la LUA Wea aed bale QUEL LIME A edo f sane cb vateeeatteboe 55 
TI OTM AV er yl, Be ee See ucla caahess cide cad Beds eh lavadealeas March 2, 3 
EIN EGRET AS 1) AV StH aiey ee eiole cay sn dd da Uooveededh sails stale WbadelanvWedeaeae March '4)°5,6-9,10 
NNN MURA SPAG Ae Rete oe cs sale es fo Lakes scccteseacsclevedecsdeeeeneceslsdee dhadehslens« December 23-31 

Le) MES Sie. ate e Shonog oF AIRES Ge Ane or RIE a oR ae January 1, 2 


SPRING QUARTER 


Registration—Continuing Students—Day.................ccccecceceeceeceeecnsaneneeeeeesees February 19, 20 
(9:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. & 1:00 p.m.-3:00 p.m.) 

Registration—Continuing Students—Evening (6-8 P.M.) ......ccc::ceeseeeeseeeeeeees February 16-19 
EME SER TTDA EIN CVV TOCLICICT LSet eta nck seainctan deste cove oo coe eeuosa ya ste die Uel ed ene nee uae March 11 
RIN OT ra AUER sos cas oka eabie iis h aA Ansa sid Gh sav Dak AS Late Alen Ree March 12 
TMT OOTRC ISL AUOSY tet eee ne hr series oye (REY eA ee eee Ae oy SS ee, March 18 
INAS OVI Y en reat NOs Pe eee nas. ith ie oe A IES Conte Ne Soe March 23 
Rely OOMTIftatlOn’ VV CCK Rien Manica Cadel cin k iro tier y April 27-May 1 
ARs ALTT TYAS tee armen es cee hab YINT) .steh Masca tae cene estes cose ied bullead.s 2hesoe nant May 29 
TER UE GIRS op anaes Aad erica sa Renee Tr naa Aaa tS Or Son cr a a ee oe NG ed 55 
MME TENA TIOTAl! Daly 5 viste eee IT aki onan Ve emma oe aan el aa fune Lee Beas 
Ey Fuk SOOO MET] OY assets) disse Seth ee nas mata Re ar ted La awe Maan ses April 17 
Eas tabay Oa vines erent One ed et eet he ae rin aU totes in de cvicea bee ketene aes April 20 


SUMMER QUARTER 


Registration—Continuing Students—Day...............:::sccccccccecceeeeseeeeensnccenecereceeeees May 21, 22 
(9:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. & 1:00 p.m.-3:00 p.m.) 

Registration—Continuing Students—Evening (6-8 P.M.) .............eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees May 18-21 
Registration—New ‘Students)...4...6:..cs2e--sannctece nel neetene ame nee ae mn ee eae ay June 8 
Class@s Begin iscccccsccvhivalhces ay iilolytebe she ie een ee ec eee June 9 
Last: Day For. Registrationic:.(:355..4.:000.22 Pe eee Me Pe eee eet eee eee eee? June 15 
Last Class Drop: Day s.ci.sise..s0t3 Ue raked ee tet ne June 18 
Graduation Confirmation® Weekiicy nessa eee een gtr ener eee July 20-24 
Last’ Day OF Examinations’: av: scene eee eee ese eee eee August 25 
Gradatigh eee ee oe te August 28 
Total Glass Days tics ka eee caer ee ee 55 
Instructor Optional Daysivex.cae ae cee AUBUST 26,2705 1 pSsept, 102 yam 
Holidays? Independence: Day %.c7izap seen eee ee tage eer eee en eee July 3 

Labor }Day 0. cc5) cco ee eee ie ae September 7 


Twelve months teaching faculty may select any 14 optional days as vacation; nine months 
teaching faculty any 10.5 days. Remaining optional days are faculty work days. 


*Up to five days lost due to inclement weather may be made up at this time. 











EVENING AND WEEKEND COLLEGE CALENDAR 1986-87 
FALL QUARTER 


Registration—Continuing Evening and Weekend Students (6-8 p.m.).........0.. August 11-15 
Registration—Freshman (By Appointment)...............cccccssssssecsssssesssscsseceesecsoeess August 25-27 
Registration—New Special Schedule Students (6:15 P.M.) ............ccceeeeeeeeeeeeees September 2 
ek es ae SA ra ee poder hc: hie eed curse inerdesdccsiecceddhsaseueevases tosses September 3 
te NN MORON CES ALON sie nveserstcssauxecterses lvesocrsesdddelardunss soso somawageoasergeonaes September 9 
ir ME MIME PRI OU RALC ASS x, <0. se docs seed sevvivaiesssadsuieobeosvenisstonscsosctediddoiies sys sseues vues September 12 
TR BOOM Me eretre os elec ccstiteseenesy care lesecectécssescccct ie donponcdevantrants October 27, 28 
WL IRE OL CRE Saag aie ae le ne oC A November 20 
ORE Be TV ey aGca \ go AS Gk ks a ee November 27, 28 & 29 


WINTER QUARTER 


Registration—Continuing Evening and Weekend Students (6-8 p.m.)....... November 10-13 
Registration—New Students (6:15 0.M.).........:cccccssssssscccecceeeesssssescceeeeensstseeeees December 1 
(SEARS FS TA la oogeet idee tame ltl Re RU giangent eat en ey RE ey eR Fs December 2 
Be Ure PINES ISUP AION). 0.520 os tesco ces ihe ded0ldvebonacseateddvelebeesslodddadeiddemmecstlicsestacdecs December 8 
Be Trae MEU EOS AGN AGS yi). eis 1h Poets sotdele elas sot shdeveveceshauedeGesedalesituscorevesneds December 11 
St TR SS Mee ME 20, kT. 11, OI « hada ded Da de Se Aoe tls sunboesderqaceveccnnscoenedie February 27 
Binclementsvy eather! Make-U p Nights ii... iiiisesde sc... ceseecesececnoncencecntneceeceees March 2, 3, 4,5 
CE OTS CU Ca MOE I Re Et RR oo nO PR Aan December 23-31 
SOP NESTING CAS Si a OE EOP PR RE NESE. TLE UT OIL 8 Se Sa ED EL ee a AD January 1, 2 


SPRING QUARTER 


Registration—Continuing Evening and Weekend Students (6-8 By Ay open February 16-19 
Re CIS ENON NOW eOtUCeItS (6: 1.5 P.M.) soncccdovesissecrsoanesncreceonseseonshitversessserecenettletes March 11 
Se FB ee NER Fe 8 os ics code nncntacaenaplssvesosassseserdemonesen cdgbdendettae ««bolie March 12 
Bee I ee eS AUN ae Fe Atl sadit ch senders dence { onnist got cactus bode cevovedigevecdaasaepeentbens March 18 
MRE ONES i Meee ei cs Reali goss Jos eve eslioiierus cd etdeds agedede’ sadudhedgsecccenaness March 23 
Be ls OTE INALIO MEN CCK. ces asljeet.< Fivecsececote re Wisssgdvasbootiivadecaseuedte snes April 27-May 1 
(ns) Apo yn BEES te conciasnen saa ahh Ml nel ena eR RRA DRPRTE Eon Sec e PONY ie Neh eae Ui) Miri May 23 
Se ee PIE NACL ch ye Pate oe te Serra Ah Meee STII tN I a April 17 

BAS Le OHICLAY ante eR R dete dead fai die dod eddy pea ea deh esata ARE ARE April 20 


SUMMER QUARTER 


Registration—Continuing Evening and Weekend Students (6-8 p.m.).............0. May 18-21 
eS INC VV LUCIOIIES (07h). Dll la) actuicens Se omasononneogicnanecseetone-« oon eee wee: Suan EN. June 8 
(ES SPSS i nll ra A endl rae adie ACOA venue ee ee EMRE er OPE TE COTY ES (cen ear nee June 9 
 SPVELTOMRCRISEFALION 7 1c oter ae, chit amit errsns trates Sasoauic cab oetieaseausety von npemmevases June 15 
PERRET ERC TREO lin CN ASS MRE O ANS lee): bicarih nu damtudiahtabiebdhhanndedosbies sicdsanaeps ee fuvuntiers ce June 18 
INTUTE TER OKT IL LURACION) cates roam REC TAT EL. coo co a eh eoich octets spun beets Peace dow dew dewaecueoe July 20-24 
RE EP esa ASSOS 85s BM AE e eCopt yas Bohne tr pirated VN a) AP reese tnondcterts August 25 
ESPINER PDs ern Cee inoeyoanr Arun AN PEL Loe NETO IDE EST EnL EON EP eU Ren <f August 28 
Beet eS UICC NETIIETICO: WAV 1, o urcrscauionscvererdiu vas /cSedsasaasansamndacesacss sath oa Paved DIVORCE July 3 

PAICa PAV ats dur eae hd Recrae Sonate. 4 sen Aue andeseaca nc Ana ha ctier ous cna andes September 7 


*Nights lost because of inclement weather may be made up during this period. 
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PRE SPAS SIS MM oes irons « U5 aes cvicosgiaecue es teedigabincetebotberd dsesracsctesiel one 79 
CAMA RICIIO Re a 3. ol oo istiza cc deccdanea > dh tye SEOs s Dds chees other ose odertee ss 77 
EMEOETZENCY MCCIGALISCIONCE.. 0.6566 ....5550d cc ccccde- pee tcndasensboetscisvosvececoadecencenes 81 
Medical Laboratory Technology........................ccccccccccccccceeecceeeeeeeeeseeaseees 83 

PROG ICAMNUTSeIEGUCALION F200: oct cdl NLD. eee tente dla sccddaBntcosees 1D 
ACO RIGM ECHIOIOZY: et A... Lecceetucds tects etvaig fined enna stub ls Lied cuales shone 86 

/ Division of PIE IE V EL CUAL ON 8 os 1. oak cas yaar: tNon eT. ered Re NAR ic 89 
Wei e MPA CH COUMCIIEN LS iy.0./.05i5u F. .celescsscvevedadugeacsessdhsersirrtacetatsesce dene sepacse 89 
UAL VALCCONOIOZY een tik te ee NEURO HIT Fah Ate sch sb dtdder tess cians 89 
Hospitality Management and Administration...................0..........::eeeeeee 91 

BP SNOM 1 WV OCA ON AE NGUSt ialsEAUGAUON se. sanennpy tale tccseogousaeee sos daresesesoasetess 94 
Bre On Ean CE ANECIUIFEIMICIIES 1, Weed besa Ls ie cece sessss etapelsedessn cece PReeoweseh ads dae seu 17 
* Air Conditioning, Heating and Refrigeration ........................:00cccceeeeeeeee 94 
SPARIOMMOUVE JVICCIANICS See cecri nor fy she sete.) sce ip cdeeuces whch eMac abeden uepdae cvandens 96 

a ArpPentry aAndaCaDinetMakIng .o..cccl1...0.c05.-cc-s-seestaeecaecevs MUG ee -ncasssdspesheccs 97 
Plesen VeniclesMaintenances. 2s. ui hetere er eects Wee RH Re lant tab esas vce 98 
UNTO ETRE. g/g SR AEIRIE Te, LN ioe be SAC Ae aaaie Me alate. DR Py ane 100 

SPL OOMAC LIC HVAKING 250i een cok. akc eite te home tees ae tees esse egrets cegrtese stan dee 101 
YET Pita 48 2a A ae, Blvd AY lea Reet AEA nh sea aah aA aN aM 103 
igh ai a CeO) UU aa a ig ACE ey oe La eel Niet care eel a Pere Ae 105 
Be SCRE CON IONS | MOOK ame oe Ae ease soy Eola cr ae suek tocol odetead pee tsneloas 141 


*Curriculums offered in both day and evening hours. Enrollment will determine offering or 
continuing a Curriculum. 


_**Offered evening hours only. 
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BUILDINGS LEGEND 


Thomas W. Simpson 
Administration Building 


Business Office 
Development Office 
Elevated Lecture Room 
Financial Aid Office 
Offices of Instruction 
Personnel Office 
President 


Azalea Building 


Bookstore 

Job Developer 

Snack Shop 

Student Government Office 
Student Services 

Veterans Representative 


| Birch Building 


Business Administration 
Cafeteria 
Computer Programming 
Culinary Technology 
English & Social Studies 
Hospitality Management 
and Administration 
Office Education 


Dogwood Building 


Air Conditioning, Heating 
and Refrigeration 

Carpentry and Cabinetmaking 

Diesel Vehicle Maintenance 

Physics 

Welding 


Educational Building 


Mathematics 
Guided Studies 
Learning Laboratory 


Engineering Building 


Chemical Technology 

Civil Engineering Technology 

Electronics Engineering 
Technology 

Mechanical Drafting and Design 
Technology 

Mechanical Engineering 
Technology 

Tool Design Technology 


Hemlock Building 


Continuing Education 
Emergency Medical Science 
Law Enforcement Technology 


Learning Resources Center 


Audio-Visuals 
Library 


Magnolia Building 


Continuing Education Classes 
Human Resources Programs 


Maple Building 


Automotive Mechanics 
Machine Shop 
Tool & Die Making 


Oak Gymnasium 


Athletics 
Physical Education 


Rhododendron Building 


Associate Degree Nursing 
Dental Assisting 

Dental Hygiene 

Medical Laboratory Technology 
Practical Nurse Education 
Radiologic Technology 


Skills Center 


Continuing Education Classes 
New Industry Training 


HISTORY 


Asheville-Buncombe Technical College has served as the community’s premier 
technical educator for over twenty-five years. Originally funded by a bond elec- 
tion, the institution was established on September 1, 1959, and named an In- 
dustrial Education Center. 

Following legislation creating the North Carolina System of Community Col- 
leges enacted in 1963 by the General Assembly, the name was changed on January 
27, 1964, to Asheville-Buncombe Technical Institute. This legislation enabled the 
College to confer the Associate in Applied Science degree for the first time at 
graduation ceremonies in August, 1964. 

The Board of Trustees approved a final name change to Asheville-Buncombe 
Technical College on August 6, 1979. 

In the early years, the College administered the operation of four units located 
throughout Western North Carolina. These units have gained independent status 
and are now fully accredited technical and community colleges. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The College was initially administered by the Asheville City School Board of 
Education. Following the establishment of the North Carolina System of Com- 
munity Colleges, control passed to an independent board of trustees. 

From the beginning, prominent Asheville and Buncombe County business and 
community leaders have helped to guide the College. In addition, each depart- 
ment has an advisory committee made up of local practitioners. All together 
several hundred local citizens provide guidance for the educational programs of 
the College. 


CAMPUS FACILITIES 


On March 15, 1961, the educational center moved into two newly constructed 
buildings off Victoria Road. Over the years the Board of Trustees has acquired 
land that today totals 113.99 acres. 

Fourteen buildings house academic programs and campus services. Also on 
the campus is the Smith-McDowell House, the oldest house in Buncombe County, 
leased to the Western North Carolina Historical Association. 

On December 12, 1984, the College opened a Madison County Center located 
in Marshall. The Center provides adult education and upgrading courses for the 
people of Madison County. 

In 1985, the North Carolina General Assembly approved a $3 million dollar 
package of special legislation for construction of a High Technology addition to 
the Engineering Building to house a unique program in Tool Design Technology 
and General Education. 


CURRICULA 


The first program offered in 1959 was Practical Nurse Education. Electronics 
Engineering Technology and the Machinist programs were started in 1960. These 
three curricula still are offered along with thirty other career programs. The last 
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program added was Tool Design Technology, a unique curriculum serving local 

industry to educate its employees for the skills involved in manufacturing. 
Programs offered by the College mirror its fundamental mission—to prepare 

students through practical education for vocational and technical careers. 


CURRENT STATUS 


Asheville-Buncombe Technical College with strong local support has grown 
in facilities and land acquisition, in enrollment, and in expanded services to the 
community until today the College has the largest headcount enrollment of any 
institute of higher education in Western North Carolina. 


LOCATION 


The main campus is located off Victoria Road in Asheville, North Carolina, a 
city repeatedly named as one of the most liveable towns in America. 

Situated near major interstates and on local bus routes, the College is convenient 
for the citizens it serves. Ample parking close to class buildings is provided free 
on campus. 

The Madison County Center is located in Marshall, North Carolina. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


The fundamental purpose of Asheville-Buncombe Technical College is to pre- 
pare students through practical education to meet the demands of changing 
technology and develop responsible attitudes and understanding necessary to 
function in a modern society. 

Programs are designed to provide profitable skills for the untrained, augment 
the knowledge of those already trained, and offer the opportunity for retraining. 
Other programs enable adults who do not have primary, elementary, or secondary 
educational achievement to attain these levels. Interwoven is a belief in individual 
worth and a respect for individual differences. 

In summary, Asheville-Buncombe Technical College shall serve as the occu- 
pational education link between the individual need and the employment op- 
portunities. 


PHILOSOPHY 


It is the philosophy of Asheville-Buncombe Technical College that the cu- 
mulative efforts of the College program must serve the educational needs of the 
individual within the defined purpose and scope of the College program. Essential 
_ to this belief are the following.: 

We believe that the College and the programs exist to serve the students and 
that all coordinated efforts should be devoted to meeting their needs. Our com- 
mitment includes recognizing the individual worth of each student, accepting 
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him at the level we find him, and assisting him in every way to attain his goals 
and objectives. 


The College subscribes to the belief that in the decision-making process it is 
in keeping with the principles of democracy to involve those who are affected 
by the decision. Consequently, the students, faculty, staff, and the community 
must be considered in the formulation of the College policies and practices and 
are invited to participate. 


In order to assure all an equal opportunity to learn and improve skills, to develop 
social abilities and responsible attitudes, our doors will never be closed to anyone 
of suitable age who can profit from our programs. We must take the people where 
they are and carry them as far as they can go within purpose and capabilities of 
the College. Limitations placed on the offerings and programs by facilities, staff, 
and requirements of certifying agencies should be the only factors restricting the 
total fulfillment of this phase of the College philosophy. The development of 
communicative skills and the effective creative use of leisure time will be reflected 
in College programs. 

Inherently involved in the concept of the Open Door Policy and in the for- 
mulation of realistic goals are the processes of Guidance and Counseling. The 
College believes that adequate guidance and counseling services should be read- 
ily available to every applicant and should continue to be available to all students 
throughout their educational careers. We believe this service can best be provided 
by a coordinated effort of the personnel of student services and of faculty members. 
College personnel must realize that our educational programs and facilities may 
not meet the needs of every applicant—that is, we cannot be all things to all 
people. In such cases, College personnel should be capable of assisting the 
applicant in the selection of an appropriate social or educational agency designed 
to meet his particular needs. 


The College is committed to the maximum utilization of its resources and to 
the greatest possible efficiency in their use. Consequently, many curriculums and 
many continuing education courses are offered during the evening hours, or by 
special arrangement, as well as during the day. 


Asheville-Buncombe Technical College serves as an essential member of the 
regional economic development team. The College is primarily concerned with 
“Manpower” for economic development and strives to keep curriculums and 
courses in the mainstream of community needs. 


The program of instruction should be constantly responsive to the needs of the 
students as well as present and prospective employers. It should thus be sufficiently 
flexible, both in curriculum and facilities to meet the needs under changing 
conditions. 


The College believes that self-evaluation and institutional research provide the 
most effective base for responsible decision-making. 


In our commitment to education, Asheville-Buncombe Technical College will 
not limit itself to the development of occupational skills, but will also be dedicated 
to the development of the total individual. 


Periodic reviews of our College philosophy are essential in order to provide 
an education that is flexible, progressive, and sensitive to the changing needs and 
desires of our clientele. 


DIVISIONAL OBJECTIVES 


Allied Health: The Health Sciences provide qualified students with opportunities 
at the post-secondary level to acquire knowledge, skills, and attitudes which 
will enable them to become safe and effective members of the health care 
team. 

Business Education: The objective of the Business Education Division is to provide 
practical dynamic college-level business training with emphasis on the de- 
velopment of desirable professional attitudes. 

Continuing Education: Continuing Education will provide vocational education 
opportunities for the unemployed, upgrading courses for those already em- 
ployed, adult basic education for those desiring a higher educational level, 
and certain avocational courses for individual enrichment. 

Engineering Technology: The Engineering Technology Division provides a prac- 
tical degree-granting education involving scientific and mathematical theory 
with specialized training in some specific branch of engineering technology 
to enable the graduate to apply established engineering principles in his field. 

General Education: The General Education Division contributes to the growth of 
students for productive involvement and participation in a technological so- 
ciety by providing on the post-secondary level essential communicative and 
quantitative skills as well as an understanding of human relations and the 
human environment. This division also provides a degree granting program 
in Law Enforcement Technology with special emphasis in the social sciences 
and the necessary technical skills needed in law enforcement and related 
fields. 

Hospitality Education: The Hospitality Education Division provides professionally 
oriented, post-secondary and college level training in various selected facets 
of the hospitality industry. These curricula are designed to reflect the ever- 
changing skills and attitudinal demands and needs of the industry. 

Learning Resource Center: The Objectives of the Learning Resources Center (LRC) 
are to provide instruction and support service through a variety of print and 
non-print materials, equipment, learning activities, and production capabili- 
ties. These services are designed to assist faculty, students, and community 
patrons through three major areas, or components: The Library, Learning Lab- 
oratory, and Audio-Visual Services. 

Vocational-Industrial Education: Vocational-Industrial Educational Curricula are 
diploma or technical diploma granting programs taught at the post-secondary 
level. They are designed to give the student practical education and applied 
training in the manipulative skills peculiar to a specific trade. 


EVENING AND WEEKEND CURRICULUMS 


Most of the curricular classes offered in the day are also offered on a part-time 
basis in the evenings or on the weekends. Classes meet both on campus and at 
various off-campus sites. In addition to classes in the formatted program plans, 
many single classes are offered for students who seek personal or career ad- 
vancements. Beyond individual classes, students may ‘‘cluster’’ selected classes 
to meet more advanced goals. Any of these individually selected classes may be 
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undertaken by ‘‘special schedule” or ‘‘unclassified’’ students on a space-available 
basis if prerequisites have been met. Evening classes begin at 4:00 p.m. with the 
majority starting at 6:30 p.m. Requirements for degree and diploma are the same 
for day and evening programs. 


LEARNING RESOURCES CENTER 


The Learning Resources Center includes: THE LIBRARY, LEARNING LABO- 
RATORY, and AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES. Together, they provide information; 
guidance in locating and utilizing a wide range of resource materials; provide a 
variety of equipment to supplement classroom and laboratory/shop experiences; 
assist with independent study and research. 

THE LIBRARY: Under the direction of the Coordinator, Library Services, the 
Library makes available all of the LRC’s collection of resource materials, both 
print and non-print. The major responsibility of the Library is to provide infor- 
mation services and assist the user with utilization of the collection. In addition, 
the Library provides a very attractive, well equipped facility for both scholarly 
and recreational reading and study. 

HOURS: Monday-Thursday 8:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 

Friday 8:00 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Closed weekends 

AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES: Audio-Visual services are provided by the Coor- 
dinator, Audio-Visual Services and include production, materials, and equipment 
to support the instructional program and related activities. The LRC maintains an 
inventory of Audio-Visual equipment for loan to faculty and other authorized 
patrons. 

THE LEARNING LABORATORY: The Learning Laboratory is an instructional 
component of the Learning Resources Center. It serves as the central focal point 
of instruction by providing a learning environment in which the student can be 
free to explore interests, with a learning pace and manner specifically tailored to 
individual needs. | 

The purpose of the Learning Laboratory is to assist an individual toward reaching 
educational or vocational objectives. Its services are designed to enrich college 
instructional programs and to upgrade academic skills. Special emphasis is placed 
on helping the handicapped person. 

The Learning Laboratory is a GED Testing Center. The GED Test is administered 
once a week by appointment. 

The Learning Laboratory is designed to help students: 

1. increase their level of learning before entering a technical institute or college. 
prepare for SAT, College admission exams, and CLEP. 
prepare for the GED Test. 
through the GED and Developmental Studies Programs for Veterans. 
who need to fulfill entrance requirements for Associate Degree programs. 
who need high school credit in algebra, geometry and biology as a prereq- 
uisite for colleges and universities. 
who wish to reenter the business world or to change vocations. 

8. pursue a high school diploma according to agreements between the college 
and public schools. 
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A student may begin in the Learning Laboratory at any time and proceed at 
his own learning rate. An instructor is always available to give assistance when 
needed and to determine if the student is making satisfactory progress. 

HOURS: Monday-Thursday 8:00 a.m.-9:15 p.m. 

Friday 8:00 a.m.-4:p.m. 
There is no charge for study but there is a $5.00 fee to take the GED Test. 


GUIDED STUDIES 


This instructional component of the general education division provides stu- 
dents and prospective students with special counseling, assessment, and tutoring 
in the basic subjects of Math, English and Reading. Individual and group instruc- 
tion, counseling and seminars are available in Study Skills, Career Development, 
and Human Development. The major objective of this program is to help indi- 
viduals experience success at levels which will lead to successful achievement 
in ABTC’s curriculum programs. 

Guided Studies personnel are skilled in assessment techniques in the areas of 
intelligence, academic achievement, personality development, vocational inter- 
ests, and aptitudes. These services are available for individuals and groups already 
enrolled in, or planning to enroll in curriculum programs at Asheville-Buncombe 
Technical College. 

Current schedules for Guided Studies personnel may be obtained by contacting 
any member of the General Education Division. 


HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY 


An adult who has not completed high school may take a series of General 
Education Development (GED) tests. Upon attaining a passing score of 225 points 
with no single test score below 35, a High School Equivalency Certificate will 
be awarded. This certificate is generally accepted on a basis equal to a high 
school diploma for employment, promotion, or further education 

The G.E.D. tests cover five broad areas: Writing Skills, Mathematics, Social 
Studies, Science, and Reading Skills. The test is administered in the Learning Lab 
at the College. 

The following requirements must be met before taking the G.E.D. tests: 

1. Minimum age: 18, 16 and 17 year olds may take the G.E.D. test with special 

permission. 

2. Residence: current North Carolina resident. 

3. Make application for tests on official blanks that are available in the Learning 

Lab. 
4. Cost: There is a $5.00 fee to take the G.E.D. test. 
An appointment must be made through the Learning Lab. 


DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 


The concept of lifelong learning is implemented through continuing education 
classes at Asheville-Buncombe Technical College. These classes carry no credit 
toward a degree or diploma. They vary in length and are held wherever there is 
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available space and sufficient number of students. Individuals sixteen and sev- 
enteen years old may register for continuing education classes provided they have 
special permission and do not displace any interested adult. 

Usually, the only cost of these courses is a nominal registration fee. In some, 
there is a charge for textbooks or materials used in the course. North Carolina 
residents 65 years of age and older are exempt from the registration fee. 

Classes are divided into four general areas: 

ACADEMIC: Languages, economics, sociology, psychology, etc. 
AVOCATIONAL: Ceramics, general crafts, photography, etc. 

PRACTICAL SKILLS: Sewing, cooking, floral design, mechanics, etc. 
OCCUPATONAL: Business courses, food service, law enforcement, health oc- 
cupations, electricity, insurance, etc. 


ADULT BASIC EDUCATION AND ADULT HIGH SCHOOL 


The Adult Basic Education (ABE) program is designed for adults who are func- 
tioning at or below the eighth-grade educational level. The program assists adults 
with the necessary skills to cope with contemporary society, to receive training 
for employment opportunities, and to raise their functional academic level. Free 
classes offer the opportunity to study basic reading and writing, English, reading 
comprehension, math, social studies, and science. The program can assist an 
adult in preparing to enter the Adult Hlgh School program which prepares in- 
dividuals to take the high school equivalency (GED) exam. 

Classes usually meet twice a week and a person may enroll at any time. 
Additional classes can be started in almost any location where there is a sufficient 
number of interested adults. 

All materials are designed for adults with emphasis on individual needs and | 
interests. In the Adult High School program, students may pay a nominal book 
fee. At all levels, instruction is closely related toward helping the student function 
better in today’s society. 


HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


The Human Resources Development program is located in Magnolia Building 
on the A-B Tech. campus. Since 1973, the program has been one of several being 
offered under the auspices of the State Board of Education through the Department 
of Community Colleges with special funding by the North Carolina General 
Assembly. 

Students who meet the enrollment guidelines for this training are given six to 
eight weeks of classroom instruction and supervision with a 30-hour weekly 
schedule. Each is given a combination of group counseling and job preparation 
activities with individual instruction in obtaining or improving basic functional 
and life coping skills. A career development staff assists the students in obtaining 
realistic goals of job placement or further vocational training. To meet local 
employment needs, intensive training in one particular skill is offered during each 
class cycle. 

Students certified as eligible for this training under federal guidelines, may 
receive a needs base payment during their efforts to become self-sufficient citizens. 


Priority is given to those with multiple disadvantages including: 
Disadvantaged female heads of households 
Veterans 
Physically handicapped or disabled 
Economically and educationally disadvantaged 
. Ex-offenders 
Applications may be made daily at the Manpower building on campus during 
regular school hours. 
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NEW AND EXPANDING INDUSTRY TRAINING 


The purpose of the Industry Services Division of the Community College System 
is to train a skilled production work force for a new or expanding industry. 
Recognizing that the recruitment and training of new employees is one of in- 
dustry’s most perplexing problems, North Carolina was the first state in the South- 
east to establish a planned system of industrial manpower training, and A-B Tech 
was one of the first to offer this program. 

Because it is a customized service, based on the unique requirements of a 
particular company, A-B Tech can provide training for any industrial job that can 
be defined and arranged into a logical learning sequence. The final training 
program design is the result of joint study, planning, and implementation by 
company personnel, industrial training specialists, and A-B Tech personnel. 
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STUDENT INFORMATION 


NON-DISCRIMINATION POLICY 


Asheville-Buncombe Technical College does not discriminate on the basis of 
sex, race, ethnic origin, age, handicap, or religion, in the educational programs 
or activities which it operates. The College is required by Title IX of the Education 
Amendment of 1972 not to discriminate on the basis of sex, and other Federal 
legislation not to discriminate on the basis of race, ethnic origin, age, handicap, 
or religion. The requirement not to discriminate in education programs and ac- 
tivities extends to employment in the College and to admission into its programs. 
Inquiries or complaints concerning the application of Title IX and other Federal 
non-discrimination legislation to Asheville-Buncombe Technical College should 
be referred to: 

Jane G. Smith, Director of Personnel 
Asheville-Buncombe Technical College 

340 Victoria Road 

Asheville, North Carolina 28801 

Thomas W. Simpson Administration Building 
Telephone: (704) 254-1921 


GENERAL ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS AND PROCEDURES 


Asheville-Buncombe Technical College has an ‘‘“OPEN DOOR” admission pol- 
icy. High school graduation or equivalent is normally required for admission to 
any curriculum; however, there are also programs for non-graduates 18 years of 
age or older. The College begins accepting applications on September 15 and 
early application is advised for many programs. Admission to some curricula is 
competitive among qualified applicants according to established criteria. 

Individually selected classes may be taken by ‘Special Schedule’ or ‘’Un- 
classified’’ students, providing the prerequisites have been met and space is 
available. Students completing 30 hours as an ‘‘unclassified’’ student must com- 
plete curriculum admission requirements before registering for additional courses. 

Placement into a specific course of study is based upon standards which will 
help to assure the applicant’s success in that course of study. Those who do not 
yet possess the background required by the course of study of their choice may 
be enrolled in preparatory courses designed to provide this background. 

Educational background, interest, motivation, experience and aptitudes will be 
considered when an application is submitted to the College. 

Persons wishing to enroll in a curriculum program at the College must complete 
the entire application process and meet requirements as follow: 

1. Submit an application form. 

2. Obtain transcripts of credits from all secondary and post-secondary schools 
attended. Records should show that the student is a high school graduate 
or has a state approved equivalent education. 

3. Complete the battery of admission and placement tests administered by the 
College. Student suitability for admission to individual programs will be 
determined by scores on the tests and specific program requirements (See 
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programs for details). Requests for test exemption by transfer or special 
students will be reviewed individually. 

4. Have a personal interview with the student services staff and representative 
of the major department. 

5. Applicants should be in good health with no impairment of vision or other 
physical defect which would restrict ability in a particular field of work. A 
complete physical examination may be required. 

Upon receipt of the completed application form the College will schedule a 

date for test administration and notify the applicant by mail. 

Upon completion of the above procedure, each applicant will receive written 

notification of the action taken. 


COUNSELING AND TESTING 


Testing will be completed prior to acceptance and registration. The counselor 
will schedule interviews with students concerning interpretation of their test scores 
and will advise students concerning course selections. Additional aptitude tests 
may be desirable to determine individual ability. Applicants are encouraged to 
enroll in programs when it is believed that the student has made a sound choice 
and will profit from the selected program. 

Students are encouraged to use the counseling services at any time. The coun- 
seling service will work at all times with individuals to keep them informed of 
the progress they are making. Also, many reference materials are made available 
to students during the program through the counseling service. 


TRANSFER CREDIT 


CREDIT FROM OTHER INSTITUTIONS: Asheville-Buncombe Technical Col- 
lege will accept credit for parallel work completed in other North Carolina Tech- 
nical Institutes, Technical Colleges, or Community Colleges and_ institutions 
accredited by a regional accrediting agency. Applicants who seek admission with 
advanced standing should make regular application and obtain from the Admis- 
sions Office a ‘‘Request for Transfer Credit’ form for the evaluation of all post- 
secondary work. PLEASE NOTE: TRANSCRIPTS WILL NOT BE EVALUATED 
UNTIL THIS FORM HAS BEEN COMPLETED. No credit will be granted for work 
below a ‘‘C”’ or the average grade given by the other institution. Credit will be 
for course work only without grades or quality points. Proficiency credits from 
other institutions will not be accepted. 

INTERNAL TRANSFER OF CREDIT: Students who drop out and return, change 
majors, or return from suspension will have their former A-B Tech work evaluated 
as follows: 

1. Graduates of A-B Tech who return to the college for another program will 
have their former work evaluated according to the procedures for CREDIT 
FROM OTHER INSTITUTIONS. 

2. Non-graduates and suspended students who return after being out of school 
at least three consecutive quarters will have their transcript re-evaluated. 
All courses applicable to the requirements of the current program, according 
to the current catalog* and having passing grades will be transferred or 
carried forward with existing grades. For courses passed with a grade of D, 
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THE STUDENT HAS AN OPTION OF REPEATING THE COURSE OR AP- 
PLYING IT TO THE CURRENT MAJOR. (A minimum grade of C is required 
in all major area courses for graduation.) 

3. Non-graduates who change programs without being out of school for three 
consecutive quarters will have their transcript evaluated. All courses appli- 
cable to the requirements of the current program, according to the current 
catalog,* will be transferred or carried forward with existing grades. 

4. Non-graduates returning to continue their program of study after being out 
of school less than three consecutive quarters will not have their transcript 
evaluated. 

5. The initial grade point average will be determined by the courses and cor- 
responding grade applied toward the current major. 

6. Exceptional cases will be handled at the discretion of the Vice President of 
Instructional Services. 

7. This process will be completed during the first quarter of reenrollment. 


*“Current catalog’ is defined as the current first year catalog if the student 
does not graduate with his/her class and/or returns with one-half or less of the 
credit hours required for graduation (64 technical, 32 vocational). If the student 
has more than one-half of the credit hours required, current catalog is defined 
as the current second year catalog. 

TRANSFER OF CREDIT TO OTHER INSTITUTIONS: Asheville-Buncombe 
Technical College provides a very distinct option at the end of its two-year 
associate degree programs. Graduates have the option of entering a career, con- 
tinuing their education at a senior institution, or doing both. We are proud of the 
fact that our graduates have a marketable job skill after two years of study and 
can also complete a four-year degree after two more years of academic work. 

Students who attend most senior institutions do not declare a major until their 
junior year. Our programs are such that those students who earn a baccalaureate 
degree pursue it in an inverted pattern. The majority of the student’s academic 
major is earned at Asheville-Buncombe Tech in their first two years of study. As 
junior level students at the senior institution, they take general university require- 
ments and may take more advanced courses relating to their major. 

Parallel work completed at Asheville-Buncombe Tech will transfer to other 
institutions in the North Carolina Community College System and to most senior 
institutions in the region. The college has formal transfer agreements and under- 
standings with many senior institutions in Western North Carolina and beyond. 
The following institutions are among the many four-year institutions that regularly 
accept credits from Asheville-Buncombe Tech and generally enter the graduates 
at the junior level: 

Appalachian State University 

East Tennessee State University 

Mars Hill College 

Shaw University 

Southern Technical Institute 

The University of North Carolina—Asheville 
The University of North Carolina—Charlotte 
The University of Tennessee—Knoxville 
Warren Wilson College 

Western Carolina University 
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The details of these affiliations are available from Asheville-Buncombe Tech and 
the individual senior institutions. 

Asheville-Buncombe Tech strongly encourages its graduates to continue their 
formal education after completion of their Asheville-Buncombe Tech program. It 
is important that graduates recognize the need to continue their education 
throughout life to prepare for new and changing careers. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Students who can provide tangible evidence of preparation to challenge a 
course, such as a transcript of similar college level credits, record of military 
study, certification or license, standardized test scores including CLEP, or written 
statements from employers regarding training or directly related work experience 
indicating that they may be proficient in a subject, may request credit by ex- 
amination. A written request must be made to the proper Department Chairperson 
on a form obtained from the Registrar. 

Proficiency examinations will be comprehensive and approved by the super- 
visor of the instructor administering the exam. The examination may be oral, 
performance, written, or a combination of these methods. To receive credit by 
examination, the score must be above average (B). The decision of the examining 
instructor will be final. No quality points will be awarded for credit by exami- 
nation. 

A student who fails a challenge exam in a course may not take another challenge 
exam for credit in that course. 

Because of specific requirements, credit for certain courses may not be received 
by proficiency examination. The courses which may not be challenged by ex- 
amination are marked with an asterisk in the course description section of the 
catalog. 

The following procedure must be used by students who request a proficiency 
examination: 

1. Enroll as a credit student in the course to be challenged and pay tuition if 

enrolled on a part-time basis. There is no extra charge for full-time students. 

2. Present evidence of proficiency, complete the written request form, and 
have the request approved within the first ten (10) days of the quarter. 

3. Remain enrolled and attend class until the examination is administered on 
or after the eleventh (11th) day of the quarter. During this period, students 
who have written approval for the exam may attend class without purchasing 
textbooks and materials. If books are purchased and returned for refund, 
they must be in new condition. 

4. Students who are very confident of passing the exam may choose to begin 
with a course overload. 

5. Students who perform on the exam at a level sufficient to get credit may 
drop the course and have an indication of Proficiency Credit (P) posted to 
their record for the course. Receiving proficiency credit does not entitle the 
student to a tuition refund. 

6. Students who do not receive credit by the examination are encouraged to 
purchase textbooks and materials and remain in the class to earn credit at 
the end of the quarter. 
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7. Students who receive financial assistance of any type are required to inform 
the director of their assistance program that they are seeking proficiency 
credit. Assistance may be reduced and reimbursement will be required if 
the course load is reduced by receiving credit by examination. Students 
may choose to overload in this case. 

Any exceptions to these procedures must have prior written approval by the Dean, 
Instructional Services and the appropriate Division Director and Department 
Chairperson. 


AUDITING COURSES 


Students who wish to audit courses must register through regular registration 
procedures and must have approval of the department chairperson responsible 
for the particular course. Audit students do not receive credit but must adhere to 
attendance regulations. An audit intention cannot be changed to credit course 
after the fifth class day nor can credit courses be changed to audit courses. Audit 
work cannot be used toward diploma or degree requirements. (Audit students 


will enter class after all curriculum students have been registered, precluding — 


audit students from taking the place of curriculum students). 


NORTH CAROLINA RESIDENCY 


In order to qualify for the resident tuition rate, North Carolina law (G.S. 116- 
143.1) requires that ‘a legal resident must have maintained his domicile in North 
Carolina for at least the twelve months immediately prior to his classification as 
a resident for tuition purposes.”’ 

One must also have accomplished many of the things normally done by one 
who intends to reside in a state permanently. Examples of these actions are: 
employment, paying taxes, having a current NC driver's license, voting in the 
state, belonging to churches, clubs or other organizations. Anyone having a 
question regarding resident status should contact Student Services. 


TUITION 
Full-time. students: pan quarterd) 1) 0 saree ere eres eee $ 51.00 
Non-Resident of) N.C...) 2200 a See See gee nae $255.00% 
(12 or more credit hours) 
Part-time per credit-hour per quarter, 21.0 A eaten ek eee ek $5 4.28 
Non-Resident of NiGi. 2 a, Be ee ee $7121 28 


(less than 12 credit hours) 
LATE REGISTRATION FEE 


North Carolina residents 65 years of age and older are exempt from the payment 
of curriculum tuition and extension registration fees. 


STUDENT ACTIVITY FEE 
A $16.00 activity fee is collected from all full-time day students during the Fall 


Quarter registration which entitles the student to participate in all activities during 


ae 
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the school year. Full-time day students enrolling for less than the full school year 
will pay on the following basis: 


Pa ROUIALIC Ieee ED a PR Ula cehtL Ne abn ce iacatdtc cook $6.00 
DAA eR LIAN OL taten. heed Skreet pris ct ares 5.00 
STOTT OVERS ATV Ti REI ES A SR 5.00 


Evening and special schedule students may participate in activities by paying 
an admission fee established for each event. 


STUDENT INSURANCE 


Certain risks are inherent in any work involving regular contact with mechanical 
and electrical equipment. While stringent precautions will be taken to insure 
Safety, it is felt to be in the interest of all students to provide some measure of 
insurance protection. 

A group policy, providing the desired insurance protection, will be maintained 
in effect by the College and all students will be REQUIRED to subscribe to such 
coverage. The cost of accident insurance to the student will be approximately 
$3.50 per year. 


STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 


The purpose of the financial aid program at Asheville-Buncombe Technical 
College (ABTC) is designed primarily to provide assistance to students who, with- 
out such aid, would be unable to attend the College. The program is committed 
to the philosophy that no eligible student should be denied access to a higher 
education because of a lack of financial resources. 

An application for financial aid will gain consideration for grants-in-aid, loans, 
scholarships and student employment opportunities. In general, financial aid is 
awarded to students on the basis of need, academic potential, and future promise. 
In determining the student’s need, it is assumed the student will help himself 
through summer jobs and part-time work while attending school, that the family 
will provide aid commensurate with its income and resources and that the student 
will avail himself to any other financial assistance which is available. 

Students desiring financial aid for an academic year (September thru August) 
are encouraged to apply early (January thru March) to be given priority consid- 
eration for the funds available. Applications will be processed until all available 

funds are awarded. 

Copies of all applications mentioned in the following procedure may be ob- 
tained from any high school guidance office, most college and university financial 
aid offices, or the ABTC Financial Aid Office. 


| APPLICATION PROCEDURE 


All applicants desiring priority consideration for available financial aid funds 

must complete the numbered steps below. 

1. Before applying for financial aid it is advisable that each applicant complete 
the first three (3) steps of the Admission Procedure. (See the Table of Contents 
for the Admission Requirements and Procedures page reference.) 

2. The applicant must complete and mail a Family Financial Statement (FFS) 
to: ACT Student Need Analysis Services, P.O. Box 1013, lowa City, lowa 
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52243. The form will be in the FFS Packet circulated by American College 
Testing (ACT). 

3. In completing the FFS, the applicant must indicate that a copy be sent to 
ABTC, code 3063, and College Foundation North Carolina Student Incentive 
Grant Program (NCSIG). 

4. All applicants must complete the appropriate section of the FFS requesting 
that the financial data on the FFS be used to determine their Pell Grant 
eligibility. (Note: The FFS is to be used in applying for the Pell Grant). 

Following the processing of the FFS, the applicant will receive a Student Fi- 
nancial Aid Report (SFAR) to review and correct (if necessary). The SFAR is simply 
a printout of the data reported by the applicant’s family on the FFS. The applicant 
will also receive the Pell Grant Student Aid Report (SAR). The SAR must be 
forwarded by the applicant to the Financial Aid Office without delay. 

Once the (a) Pell Grant Student Aid Report, (b) the NCSIG results and (c) the 
FFS results are received by ABTC’s Financial Aid Office, the applicant's financial 
need will be determined. Official notification of awards is made no earlier than 
June 1st prior to enrollment. Each award is contingent upon the availability of 
funds. 

(Important: The above procedure is identical for both in-state and out-of-state 
applicants; however, out-of-state applicants are not eligible to apply for NCSIG 
consideration but should apply for a state grant thru their state of legal residence.) 

Students desiring additional information about the Financial Aid Program at 
ABTC are urged to write or phone: Director of Financial Aid, Asheville-Buncombe 
Technical College, 340 Victoria Road, Asheville, NC 28801, 704/254-1921, ex- 
tension 160. 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS STANDARDS FOR FINANCIAL AID 


Introduction: The Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended by Congress in 
1980, mandates institutions of higher education to establish minimum stand- 
ards of ‘‘satisfactory progress’’ for students receiving financial aid. For the 
purpose of maintaining a consistent policy for all students receiving financial 
aid administered by the College’s Financial Aid Office, these standards are 
applicable to all financial aid programs including all Federally sponsored Title 
IV programs. 

Satisfactory Progress Defined: To initially receive or continue to receive financial 
aid, a student must demonstrate satisfactory progress as defined in the GEN- 
ERAL COLLEGE ACADEMIC STATUS section of the catalog and meet the fol- 
lowing conditions: The maximum enrollment time frame for the curriculum 
must not be exceeded. The maximum enrollment time frame for this purpose 
is defined as the equivalent of twice the number of academic quarters, as 
outlined in the College catalog, required of full-time students to complete a 
curriculum. 

Policies and Procedures: The specific policies and procedures to be used in 
applying the satisfactory progress standards are outlined below: 

1. Satisfactory progress will be evaluated prior to each payment period on a 
quarterly basis. (Exception: For the Guaranteed Student Loan and PLUS Loan 
Programs evaluation will be completed prior to certification of the loan 
application.) 
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Bea ecrOl eee sl) Xai me we Pre eand “YY will not qualify as 
successful completion of credit hours attempted. 

3. Repeated courses for which the student initially received a grade of ‘I’, 
“x “UO or “W" and was paid will not qualify for repayment. Likewise, 
courses repeated which were previously completed with an acceptable 
grade toward the College’s graduation requirements will not qualify for 
repayment. 

4. Transfer credits from other postsecondary institutions will not be used to 
determine satisfactory progress. 

5. Courses taken, which are not required to meet the graduation requirements 
of the curriculum program for which a student is enrolled, do not qualify 
for payment. 

6. Astudent who fails to demonstrate satisfactory progress as defined will forfeit 
all financial aid awarded and disbursements will be terminated. 

7. The maximum enrollment time frame will be prorated for those students 
who enroll on a half time or three-quarter time basis. 


Appeal of Financial Aid Termination: To appeal financial aid termination a stu- 
dent must be able to demonstrate mitigating circumstances. The procedure 
for appeal is: 

1. Astudent will indicate in writing to the Director of Financial Aid the reasons 
why he/she did not make satisfactory progress and why financial aid should 
not be terminated. Documentation to support the appeal is permitted. 

2. The Director of Financial Aid will review the appeal to determine whether 
or not termination of aid is justified. The student will be advised of the 
decision in writing. 

3. A student wishing to appeal the decision of the Director of Financial Aid, 
may do so, in writing to the Student Financial Aid Committee, c/o the 
Financial Aid Office. Additional appeals may be made to the Academic 
Affairs Committee and finally through the Student Due Process Procedure, 
if deemed necessary by the student. 


Reinstatement of Financial Aid Eligibility: Should a student have his/her financial 
aid eligibility terminated due to not meeting the satisfactory progress definition, 
termination will continue until the student enrolls for a subsequent academic 
term at his/her own expense and completes the term satisfying the satisfactory 
progress definition. Once the satisfactory progress definition is met eligibility 
is reinstated for the subsequent academic term. In addition, financial aid el- 
igibility will immediately be reinstated for all appeals upheld. 


REFUNDS 


Two-thirds of the student’s tuition may be refunded if the student officially 
withdraws within ten calendar days from the first day of class. No tuition refunds 
will be made after that time or for students who withdraw without authority or 
who are dismissed for cause. 

Student activity and insurance fees are non-refundable. 
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ADDITIONAL COSTS 


A beginning student should be prepared to incur additional estimated expenses 
during the academic year (4 quarters) as follows: 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


BOOKS... sasnsacenees soliachvesaatente hats uuteee REED aan tte eaamne ener nests $330-$470 

SUDDIIGS ..< iceescasesbercos vend iors ccs nee eec Renn ee eaten ees 35- 185 
ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 

BOOKS". os0seseeqese ch casscse socuns dae set eel gaed Ree ae een See ee ge $300-$445 

SUPDPIICS Jo. cos oan-cenes scone tnes4 oth inetd toilets name a ann anne ane oe eet cr 95-220 
GENERAL EDUCATION 

Books (Law Enforcement Technology)................ssscsccceeeeeees poou 

Supplies (Law Enforcement Technology) ..............::.c00000e00+ $100 
HEALTH EDUCATION, ALLIED 

BOOKS cc sscaasseshaesnsetdea usp vad d (OL Seanee nee an $205-$375 

SUPPIOS 02 )...0slse- ca vecneu anes oeleae Lene Sete Nn Ee ee taney ge nee a 100- 325 
HOSPITALITY EDUCATION 

BOOKS 2.../...8 2226201120), BEL Sees a a $195-$400 

SUPDIIGS ). oo socci des vscoeckccceezes can cb tena te mana eae et ee er 55-7 
VOCATIONAL-INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

Books pie TR Se ee Ce $190-$290 

Supplies ic0.. a 90- 505 


Books and supplies costs vary from year-to-year by curriculum due to price 
changes, curriculum changes, and instructor preferences. For purposes of defi- 
nition, the following items may be classified as supplies: pen, pencils, paper, 
notebooks, instruments, uniforms and shoes, rental of uniforms, safety equipment, 
hand tools, calculators, lab coats, membership dues, pins and caps. Students will 
incur most of the supply costs for their curriculum during the first quarter of study. 
Students are encouraged to consult with their Department Chairperson for actual 
costs of supplies for their curriculum. 

It is recommended that students enrolling in the Business Division, Technical 
Division and some Departments of the Vocational Division purchase a small 
electronic calculator. Calculators will not be permitted in MAT 100, MAT 105 
or MAT 1101. Students should consult with their Department Chairperson or a 
member of the Math Department prior to the purchase of a calculator. 


BOOKSTORE 


A bookstore is operated by the College for the convenience of students and 
staff members to provide required textbooks and materials. Students should plan 
to purchase all texts and materials at the beginning of each quarter. | 

Textbook costs vary considerably depending upon the curriculum and quarter. | 
Book costs vary from year to year because of changes in curriculum book prices, 
texts and material requirements. | 

Application for Graduation/Cap and Gown Order Forms are pollected by the | 
bookstore in April. Graduation fees are due in May. Graduation invitations are 
also available in the bookstore. | 
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PARKING 


All students are required to register their vehicles and display parking permits. 


CLASS ATTENDANCE 


(Class includes lecture, shop, lab, clinic, etc.) 


Regular and punctual class attendance is expected of all students for them to 
achieve their potential in the curriculum they have chosen and to develop de- 
sirable personal traits necessary to obtain employment after graduation. Instruc- 
tors and the college will keep an accurate record of class attendance. Students 
who anticipate absence or tardiness should contact the instructor in advance if 
possible. 

Instructional time missed because of circumstances beyond control of the stu- 
dent is considered to be excused. Justifiable reasons are: 

1. Personal illness 

2. Illness or death in immediate family 

3. Necessary employment, civil, or military responsibilities (with documen- 

tation) 

4. Official representative or participant in approved college activities 

5. Emergencies including inclement weather 

It is the responsibility of the student to account for instructional time missed 
and to make arrangements for makeups within 24 hours of returning to class. The 
instructor will determine if the instructional time missed is excusable. If the time 
is excused, the student will be permitted to make up missed work to the extent 
possible. Because of the nature of some learning experiences, especially shops, 

labs, and clinics, it is difficult if not impossible to duplicate the work of the class. 
The faculty has no obligation to assist with makeup for work missed for unexcused 
| reasons. 

Instructional time missed is a serious deterrent to learning. A student is re- 
sponsible for fulfilling the requirements of the course by attending all classes 
(including shops, labs, and clinics) and completing course assignments. To receive 
course credit, a student should attend a minimum of 80 percent of the contact 
hours of the class. Upon accumulating absences exceeding 20 percent of the 
course contact hours, the student may be dropped from the class with a grade 
‘of “U” at the discretion of the instructor. Being late for class is also a serious 
‘interruption of instruction. A tardy is defined as arriving late for class, leaving 
early, or being away from class without permission during class hours. Three 
tardies may constitute one absence. 


EXAMPLES OF EXCESSIVE ABSENCES 
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Total Class Contact Hours Excessive Hours Absence 
35 7 
44 9 
5» 11 
66 13 
77, ies) 
Other Hours Hrs. X 0.20 rounded 
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IT IS THE JOINT RESPONSIBILITY OF THE STUDENT AND FACULTY TO DIS- 
CUSS ATTENDANCE PATTERNS THAT ARE APPROACHING THE POINT 
WHERE A STUDENT MAY BE DROPPED FROM THE COURSE. 

In some programs, absence or tardiness of an individual may be a major 
disruption to the performance of others in the class or an inconvenience to other 
organizations such as hospitals and clinics. In these programs, the faculty may 
require advanced notice of any attendance problems. 

The student has the right to appeal to the Student Due Process Appeals Com- 
mittee for problems with this regulation. 

In the event that an instructor is not in class and arrangements have not been 
made, the class is dismissed after ten minutes. A roll must be signed by the 
students present and turned in to the Department Chairperson, Division Director, 
or Instructional Dean. Students enrolled in classes that meet for two or more 
hours and sign the roll and leave, must report to the classroom at the beginning 
of the second class hour. In the event that the instructor is not present for the 
second hour, the students again sign the roll and leave. If the course is scheduled 
for more than two hours, students will not be required to report to the classroom 
after the second hour. 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


Students will be expected to conduct themselves at all times as individuals of 
prudence and maturity. The rights and feelings of others will be respected. Each 
student shall demonstrate a high regard for school facilities and property and for 
the personal property of others. 

School regulations which serve to control such activities as vehicle traffic and 
parking, smoking, loitering, and other aspects of personal conduct must be strin- 
gently observed. 

Students who violate the following standards will be referred to the Vice- 
President for Student Services for counseling and/or possible suspension or dis- 
missal. 

1. Being on campus under the influence of alcohol, drugs, narcotics, or con-. 

trolled substances. | 

2. Stealing, cheating, gambling, fighting, profanity, boisterous language or ac- 

tions, possession of alcohol, drugs, narcotics, controlled substance, firearms, 
dangerous weapons, or any unlawful conduct. | 


STUDENT LOUNGE 


A snack-shop lounge is available. Other areas equipped with a variety of 
modern vending machines are provided for the convenience of students and 
faculty. Foods and drinks may not be taken into a classroom, shop or laboratory. 


GRADING SYSTEM ee | 


Notice will be given to all students who are failing at mid-term and final grades | 
will be issued at the end of the term to all students. Students will be graded on 
the acquirement of technical skills, ability to work under supervision, interest in) 
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work, initiative, and the ability to apply related information. A student who wants 
to contest a grade must do so within six weeks of the awarding of the grade. 
Students will be graded by the following system: 


93-100 Excellent 
86-92 Above Average 
78-85 Average 

70-77 Passing 

Below 70 Unsatisfactory 
Incomplete 

Continuing 


Unofficial Withdrawal—Penalty 
Withdrawal (Official)—No Penalty 
Graduate Transfer Credit—(Internal) 
Proficiency Credit 

Transfer Credit (External) 

Audit 


I—Incomplete: Assigned when a student is unable to complete work or take a 
final examination because of illness or for other reasons over which the student 
has no control. An “‘incomplete’’ must be removed within the first six weeks of 
the next term. Otherwise, the grade becomes an “‘F’’. 


SN ER ere Ie ee 


X—Continuing: Assigned when a student is unable to complete work during 
the current quarter because of class scheduling over consecutive quarters or at 
the discretion of the instructor to allow additional time to complete work. A 
“contract’’ of conditions for completion and time limit, not to exceed twelve (12) 
months, will be executed by the instructor and signed by both the instructor and 
student. If the terms to remove the grade of ‘’X’’ are not fulfilled by the end of 
the contract period, the grade will revert to the average held at the beginning of 
the contract period. 


U—Given when the student WITHDRAWS UNOFFICIALLY. This is processed 
as a grade of ‘’F’’ and will influence the quality point ratio. 


W—Given when the student OFFICIALLY WITHDRAWS. This will not influence 
the quality point ratio. 


WITHDRAWAL 


To qualify for honorable dismissal or a tuition refund, if due, a student must 
obtain an official withdrawal by completing a ‘‘withdrawal request’ form. The 
student must have the form signed by each instructor and return it to the office 
of Student Services. The student will receive a grade of W, which will not influence 
| the quality point ratio for the quarter. Under normal circumstances official with- 
| drawal from individual courses will not be allowed after the eighth week of the 
quarter. 

Students who leave school entirely, who leave one or more courses without 
completing the above procedure, or who withdraw from individual courses after 
the eighth week of the quarter, will receive a grade of U, UNOFFICIAL WITH- 
DRAWAL. A “‘U’”’ WILL BE PROCESSED AS A GRADE OF “‘F.” 
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QUALITY POINTS 


At the end of each quarter quality points are assigned in accordance with the 
following formula. (The minimum grade-point ratio for graduation is 2.00 or an 
average of grade C.) 

A — 4 quality points per credit hour 
B — 3 quality points per credit hour 
C — 2 quality points per credit hour 
D — 1 quality point per credit hour 
F — no quality points 

| — no quality points 

U, W — no quality points 

Quality ratings are determined by dividing the total number of quality points 
by the number of hours attempted. A ratio of 2.00 indicates that a student has 
an average of C. 


FAILURES 


All failing grades in required courses must be removed before graduation. If a 
student fails a prerequisite course, it must be repeated successfully before begin- 
ning the next course. This could result in the student being enrolled for a longer 
period than is normally required to complete requirements for graduation. 

As any courses are repeated, the new and recorded grades are compared. The 
higher of these becomes the official grade. Only a grade of “‘D or above”’ can 
replace an existing grade. 

Students may be referred to the Admissions Committee for action if their effort 
and/or attitude is such that, in the judgment of their department chairperson, they — 
cannot be successful in their studies. 


GENERAL COLLEGE ACADEMIC STATUS 


Good Standing: Good standing status permits curriculum enrollment for pro-— 
gram course work at the College. Each of the following conditions must be met | 
to be in good standing: q 

1. Former students must have graduated or be academically eligible to re-enter 

the College. 

2. The student has not been suspended for disciplinary reasons. | 

3. The student has met all financial obligations to the College or has made — 

satisfactory arrangements with the College to do so. | 

Satisfactory Progress: A curriculum student is making satisfactory progress — 
toward completion of a diploma or a degree program if both of the following — 
requirements are met: | 

1. A minimum 50% of the credit hours attempted during the last quarter of — 

enrollment must be successfully completed. Successful completion for this 
purpose is defined as receiving a grade of ‘‘D’’ or better. | 

2. The cumulative quality point average must exceed the level that would — 

result in academic suspension. 

If a curriculum student is suspended academically for the first time and applies | 
for admission as a ‘‘new’’ student in any program, the student is considered as | 
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making satisfactory progress during the initial quarter provided the re-entry quality 
point average is sufficient to avoid probation. Re-entry status is determined by 
internal evaluation and transfer of credit. After the re-entry quarter, the first def- 
inition of satisfactory progress applies. If a student is suspended again and re- 
enters a second time, satisfactory progress is defined as having and maintaining 
a quality point average of 2.00 or better. 

Student appeals will be heard by the Director of Financial Aid. 
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ACADEMIC PROBATION AND SUSPENSION 


A student will be placed on academic probation if the following average is 
not maintained: 
MINIMUM CUMULATIVE 


END OF QUARTER QUALITY POINT AVERAGE 
1 1.50 
2 Te 
3 and following 2.00 


A student will be suspended from the program if the cumulative quality 

point average is below: 

(a) the minimum requirement indicated above at the end of one quarter on 
probation. 

(b) 1.50 after attempting a minimum of 30 hours. This regulation also applies 
to students who have not declared a major. A student may appeal to 
the Admissions Committee for readmission. Appeals must be made in 
writing within two school days of notice of suspension. After receipt of 
the appeal, the Admissions Committee must meet and act within three 
school days. 


. Students placed on probation or suspension will be informed and counseled 


by the following means: 

1. Department Chairperson identifies and counsels the student by the first 
day of classes for the next term. 

2. Student Services notifies the student in writing. 

3. Students are counseled by Student Services. 


CONDITIONS OF PROBATION 


In an effort to assist the student in his academic progress, the following con- 
ditions of probation have been developed: 


I. 


A student who is placed on probation will not participate in extracurricular 
activities. Extracurricular activities shall consist of: (a) Student Government 
Office (Elected); (b) Officers of Curriculum Clubs; (c) Yearbook Officers; (d) 
Off-Campus Activities That Require Missing More Than One Class Day in 
Succession; (e) Activities in Which the Student Officially Represents the 
College. 


A student on probation will not participate in the College’s intercollegiate 
athletic program. 


. The Department Chairperson will require a reduced course load and must 


approve the course schedule for the following quarter. Exceptions require 
the written approval of the department chairperson. 


3] 


4. 


Academic progress must be reviewed with the Department Chairperson at 
mid-quarter. 


CONDITIONS OF SUSPENSION 


For those students who have not maintained satisfactory progress in their current 
curriculum, the following conditions of suspension apply: 


1. 


Asheville-Buncombe Technical College will confer an Associate in Applied 
Science degree in most Technical and Business Curriculums. This is conferred in 
the name of the North Carolina State Board of Community Colleges when all 
requirements for graduation have been satisfied. | 


Suspension from the curriculum is for one quarter. This condition also ap- 
plies to students who have not declared a major. 


. A suspended student will only be permitted to take Guided Studies devel- 


opmental work or repeat courses in which there has been unsatisfactory 
progress. 

A student suspended from one curriculum may apply for another curriculum. 
Admission requirements of the ‘‘new”’ curriculum must be met. Permission 
to enter the curriculum as well as approval of individual courses to be taken 
must be granted by the Department Chairperson. 


DEAN’S LIST 


. Only a full-time student is to be considered. (A full-time student is defined 


as a student enrolled in a curriculum program, carrying a minimum of 12 
quarter hours, or the maximum number of hours scheduled for the curric- 
ulum.) 


. Student is to have a minimum 3.50 quality point average to qualify for the 


quarter under consideration. 


. Grades of F, |, X, U, or W will eliminate a student from the dean’s list for. 


that particular quarter. Students receiving credit for a course by examination 
are not affected. 


. The list will be compiled by the Registrar and sent to the Department Chair- 


person; The Vice-President, Instructional Services, will be responsible for 
final approval and publication on campus. 


A draft of candidates for the Dean's List will be posted on major bulletin. 
boards for students to review prior to publication. Students who withdraw - 
from a course as a result of passing a proficiency examination, and are 
otherwise qualified for the Dean’s List, should notify their major area de- | 
partment chairperson promptly if they are not listed. 







DEGREES, DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES 


a 


Degree Programs Defined | 
| 
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Diploma Programs Defined 


Asheville-Buncombe Technical College will award a technical diploma for 
some programs. This diploma will be awarded in the name of the North Carolina 
State Board of Community Colleges when all requirements for graduation have 
been satisfied and will be presented as an ‘‘Associate of’’ in the specific curriculum 
area. 

Asheville-Buncombe Technical College will award a Diploma in all Trade 
Curriculums. This diploma will be granted in the name of the North Carolina 
State Board of Community Colleges when all requirements for graduation have 
been satisfied. 


Certificates 


Certificates are issued in the name of the Asheville-Buncombe Technical Col- 
lege to students who successfully complete any short term program or course. 


NOTE: Records of progress are kept on all students. Progress records are furnished 
to any student or graduate upon written request. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


The College will hold one graduation ceremony each year. This will normally 
be the last Friday evening in August. To graduate with a diploma or degree, the 
following minimum requirements must be met: 

~ 1. Complete the requirements of a College approved program of study. Each 
course in the program of study must be completed by one of the following 
methods: 

a. Take the course at ABTC. 

b. Receive transfer credit. 

c. Take an ABTC proficiency exam. 

At least half of the credit hours in a program of study must be received 
at this College by taking courses and/or proficiency examinations. 

2. Earn a grade of at least C in each course in the major and a minimum 
average of 2.0 (C) quality points on course work presented for graduation. 
Students completing their study with a grade point average of 4.0 will be 
graduated with highest honors. Those who have a minimum average of 3.75 
will be graduated with high honors and a minimum of 3.50 has the dis- 
tinction of honors. 

3. Be in good standing and have the recommendation of the major course of 
study chairperson. 

4. Submit an application for graduation to the book store before the published 
deadline date. Rent caps and gowns and purchase diplomas. (Prices may 
vary from year to year and do not include the purchase of optional items 
such as invitations or billfold diplomas.) 

5. Fulfill all financial obligations to the College. Library clearance is also re- 
quired. 

| 6. Be present for graduation and attired in the proper academic robe. (Students 

| who cannot attend graduation must submit to the President a written request 

to be excused two weeks prior to graduation.) 
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PLACEMENT SERVICE 


No reputable college can guarantee jobs for graduates. However, the College 
will assist students and alumni in every possible way in obtaining suitable em- 
ployment. The College provides placement service by working closely with local 
industries and the employment agencies. A Job Development specialist is avail- 
able in Student Services to assist with full or part-time employment for current 
students and alumni. 
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DIVISION OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A.A.S. DEGREE CONFERRED 
The following areas of study are included in the Division of Business Education. 


Business 
Accounting 
Banking and Finance 
Business Administration 
Industrial Management 
Manufacturing Resources Planning 
Marketing and Retailing 


Electronic Data Processing 
Business Computer Programming 


Office Education 
Secretarial—Executive/Information Management 
General Office 

Data Support 
Word Processing 


All of the areas of study in the School of Business Education are seven quarters 
in duration and will require from twenty to thirty hours per week of course work. 
If a student elects to enroll in the Division of Business Education through the 
Evening School, the time required for completion will be extended. 


BUSINESS PROGRAMS 


In North Carolina the opportunities in business are increasing. With the in- 
creasing population and industrial development in this state, business has become 
more competitive and automated. Better opportunities in business will be filled 
by people with specialized education beyond the high school level. The Business 
Curricula are designed to prepare the student for employment in one of many 
occupations common to business. Training is aimed at preparing the student in 
every phase of administrative work that might be encountered in the average 
business. 

The Business Division offers a flexible approach to meeting individual career 
objectives. During the first three quarters, the student enrolls in a common core 
of courses. With the assistance of faculty advisors, the student is expected to 
explore career opportunities available in the business world. Beginning in the 
fourth quarter, the student will take certain courses and complete his/her schedule 
in an area of concentration which will meet individual career objectives. 

Each student will be assigned an advisor and will be counseled prior to pre- 
registration. The student must have departmental approval of his/her schedule 
prior to registration. 

The A.A.S. degree will be awarded to a student meeting College requirements 
and completing required courses. 
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Objectives of Programs 


The objectives of the Business Programs are to develop the following com- 

petencies: 

1. Understanding of the principles of organization and management in business 
operations and utilizations of modern methods for adequate decision mak- 
ing. 

2. An understanding of our American economic system through the study of 
macroeconomics; a study and analysis of the role of finance, and of mar- 
keting to include product, place, promotion, and price. 


3. Knowledge in specific elements of accounting, banking and finance, mar- 
keting, industrial management, postal service management, as indicated by 
the student’s academic choices. 


Understanding and skill in effective communications for business. 


5. Knowledge of human relations as they apply to successful business oper- 
ations in our economy. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The Business Administration curriculum is designed to prepare an individual 
for entry into middle-management occupations in various businesses and indus- 
tries. The curriculum provides an overview of the business and industrial world— 
its organization and management. 

The purpose of the curriculum will be fulfilled through courses designed to 
develop competency in: (1) understanding the principles of organization and 
management in business operations, (2) utilizing modern techniques to make — 
decisions, (3) understanding the economy through study and analysis of the role 
of production and marketing, (4) communicating orally and in writing and (5) 
interpersonal relationships. 

Through these skills and through development of personal competencies and 
qualities, the individual will be able to function effectively in middle-management 
activities in business or industry. 


Job Opportunities 


Entry Level Advanced Level 
Purchasing Agent Personnel Manager 

Sales Manager Credit & Collection Manager 
Public-Relations Representative Customer Service Manager 
Sales-Service Promoter Branch Manager 

Training Representative Production Superintendent 
General Supervisor Traffic Manager 

Credit Card Operations Manager Credit Union Manager 
Operations Officer Housing Project Manager 
Loan Officer Market Manager 
Volunteer Services Supervisor Loan Counselor 

Customer Services Manager Office Manager 

Residence Supervisor Warehouse Manager 
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Business Administration 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


BUS 101 Introduction to Business 3 0 3 
BUS 120 Accounting | 3 2 4 
ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 1 va 2 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3 0 : 
MAT 110 Business Mathematics 5 0 5 
15 + La 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
BUS 110 Business Machines 1 2 2 
BUS bt Accounting Il 3 2 4 
ECO 105 Economics 5 0 5 
ENG 102 Composition 3 8) 3 
MAT 105 Introduction to Algebra 3 0 3 
15 4 17 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
BUS 125 Introduction to Banking Fundamentals 4 0 4 
BUS 234 Introduction to Management 3 2 4 
BUS 239 Introduction to Marketing 3 2 4 
IFM 100 Computer Keyboarding ae | 2 2 
MAT #12 Mathematics of Finance 3 2 4 
14 8 18 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 
BUS 114 Business Law 2) 0 5 
EDP 104 Introduction to Business Data Processing 2 2 3 
ENG 204 Oral Communication 3 0 3 
10 2 11 
Fifth Quarter (Fall) 
— BUS 123 Finance | 5 O 5 
FM 200 Microcomputer Operations 2 2 3 
: 7 2 8 
_ Sixth Quarter (Winter) 
BUS 229s Taxes | 3 2 4 
ENG 206 Written Communication Skills 3 0 3 
BS Y 206 Applied Psychology 3 0 3 
2 2 10 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
Seventh Quarter (Spring) 


BUS 239 Personnel Management and Supervision 5 0) a] 
BUS 247 Insurance 5 0 5 
ENG 103 Report Writing 3 0 3 
11 0 ig 

Program Totals 81 22 1192 


* Business Administration Students must take a minimum of 27 additional credit hours of 
business and support courses to be selected with the faculty advisor. 
Total credit hours 119. 
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ACCOUNTING 


The purpose of the Accounting curriculum is to prepare the individual to enter 
the accounting profession through study of accounting principles, theories and 
practices with related study in law, finance, management and data processing 
operations. 

The curriculum is designed to prepare the individual for entry-level accounting 
positions, such as junior accountant, bookkeeper, accounting clerk, cost clerk, 
payroll clerk and related data processing occupations. 

With experience and additional education, the individual will be able to ad- 
vance to positions such as systems accountant, cost accountant, budget accoun- 
tant and property accountant. 


Job Opportunities 


Entry Level Advanced Level 
Accountant Budget Accountant 
Estimator Cost Accountant 
Bookkeeper | Property Accountant 
Bookkeeping-Machine Systems Accountant 
Operator | Bookkeeper II 
Accounting Clerk Bookkeeping-Machine 
Operator II 
Accounting 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


BUS 101 Introduction to Business 3 0 3 

BUS 120 Accounting | 3 2 4 

ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 1 2 2 

ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3 0 3 

MAT 110 Business Mathematics 5 0 5 

15 4 We 

Second Quarter (Winter) 

BUS 110 Business Machines 1 2 2 
BUS 1 Accounting II 3 2 + 
) ECO 105 Economics 5 0 5 
ENG 102 Composition 3 0 5 
/MAT 105 Introduction to Algebra 3 0 3 

15 4 bya 
| Third Quarter (Spring) 
| BUS 125 Introduction to Banking Fundamentals 4 0 4 

BUS 234 Introduction to Management 3 2 4 

BUS 239 Introduction to Marketing 3 2 4 

IFM 100 Computer Keyboarding 1 2 2 

MAT Sh Mathematics of Finance : 2 4 

14 8 18 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 


BUS 114 Business Law 5 0 5 
BUS 122 Accounting III 3 2 4 
EDP 104 Introduction to Business Data Processing 2 Z 3 
ENG 204 Oral Communication 3 0 3 
13 4 15 
Fifth Quarter (Fall) 
BUS 3 Finance | 5 0 5 
BUS 25 Intermediate Accounting 5 0 5 
BUS 225 Cost Accounting | 5 O 5 
IFM 200 Microcomputer Operations 2 2 3 
iz Z 18 
Sixth Quarter (Winter) 
BUS 226 Cost Accounting II 4) 2 + 
BUS 229 Taxes | 3 2 = 
BUS 269 Auditing 5 0 5 
ENG 206 Written Communication Skills 3 0 3 
PSY, 206 Applied Psychology 3 0 3 
17 4 19 
Seventh Quarter (Spring) 
BUS 230 Taxes Il 3 2 4 
BUS 233 Personnel Management and Supervision 3 0 3 
BUS 247 Insurance 5 0 5 
ENG 103 Report Writing 3 0 3 
14 2 15 
Program Totals 105 28 11g 
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BANKING AND FINANCE 


The purposes of the Banking and Finance curriculum are: (1) to prepare the 
individual to enter the banking and finance industries, (2) to provide an educa- 
tional program for the banking employees wanting to receive the American In- 
stitute of Banking certificate, and (3) to provide an educational program to upgrade 
or retain individuals presently employed in the banking or finance industry. 

These purposes will be fulfilled through study in areas such as banking and 
finance principles, theories and practices; teller operations; lending and collec- 
tions procedures, financial analysis, marketing and public relations. 

This curriculum will provide the opportunity for an individual to enter a variety 
of banking or finance jobs in retail banks, commercial banks, government lending 
agencies, mortgage banks and credit companies. 


Job Opportunities 


Entry Level Advanced Level 

Accounting Clerk Branch Manager 

Teller Departmental Manager, 

General Clerk Advertising 

Collector and Adjuster Departmental Manager, 
Budget 


Departmental Manager, 
Personnel and Training 
Banking Staff Assistant 


Banking and Finance 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
| Class Lab Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 












BUS 101 Introduction to Business 3 0 3 
BUS 120 Accounting | a 2 4 
PENG 100 Reading Comprehension 1 2 2 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3 0 3 
| MAT 110 Business Mathematics 5 0 5 

15 4 7, 
| Second Quarter (Winter) 
BUS 110 Business Machines 1 2 2 
BUS 321 Accounting II 3 e 4 

EO 105 Economics 5 0 5 

ENG 102 Composition 3 0 3 
/MAT 105 Introduction to Algebra b 0 3 

| 15 4 17 

Third Quarter (Spring) 

‘BUS $25 Introduction to Banking Fundamentals 4 0 4 
\BUS 234 Introduction to Management 3 2 4 

BUS 239 Introduction to Marketing 3 2 4 
FM 100 Computer Keyboarding 1 2 2 
MAT 2 Mathematics of Finance 3 v2 Mii 

14 8 18 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 


BUS 114 Business Law 5 0 5 
BUS 122 Accounting III 3 2 a 
BUS 206 Banking and Finance Credit 3 2 4 
EDP 104 Introduction to Business Data Processing 2 2 3 
ENG 204 Oral Communication 3 0 3 
16 6 19 
Fifth Quarter (Fall) 
BUS 123 Finance | 5 O 5 
BUS 207 Principles of Bank Operations 5 0 5 
BUS 238 Consumer Behavior 5 0 5 
IFM 200 Microcomputer Operations 2 ys 3 
ie 2 18 
Sixth Quarter (Winter) 
BUS 229 Taxes | 3 Ha 4 
BUS 248 Marketing Research 3 2 4 
ENG 206 Written Communication Skills 3 O 3 
PSY 206 Applied Psychology 3 0 3 
12 4 14 
Seventh Quarter (Spring) 
BUS 208 Financial Statement Analysis 5 0 5 
BUS 233 Personnel Management and Supervision 3 0 3 
BUS 247 Insurance 5 0 5 
ENG 103 Report Writing | O 3 
16 0 16 
Program Totals 105 28 119 
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INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


The Industrial Management curriculum is designed to provide an individual 
with the ability to function effectively in supervisory and middle-management 
positions in industry. This program emphasizes study and application in areas 
such as business and industrial management, production methods and schedules, 
inventory control, work analysis, motivation techniques and human relations. 

This curriculum is designed to prepare the individual to enter supervisory or 
middle-management positions, to provide an educational program for upgrading 
or retraining, and to provide an opportunity for the individual wanting to fulfill 
professional or general interest needs. 


Job Opportunities 


Entry Level Advanced Level 

First-Line Supervisor Plant Manager 

Production Control Technician Production Control Manager 

Engineering Assistant Materials Manager 

_Time-Study Technician Personnel Manager 
Methods Technician Quality Control Manager 


Inventory Control Technician 
Shipping Supervisor 
Quality Control Technician 


| Industrial Management 


| First Quarter (Fall) 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 









-BUS 101 Introduction to Business 3 0 3 
BUS 120 Accounting | 3 2 4 
)} ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 1 2 2 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3 0 3 
| MAT 110 Business Mathematics 5 0 5 
15 4 17 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
BUS 110 Business Machines 1 2 2 
BUS 121 Accounting | 3 J 4 
;ECO 105 ~~ Economics 5 0 5 
‘ENG 102 Composition 3 0 3 
MAT 105 Introduction to Algebra 5 0 3 
| i 4 pS/ 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
‘BUS 125 Introduction to Banking Fundamentals 4 0 4 
BUS 234 Introduction to Management 3 2 4 
BUS 239 Introduction to Marketing 3 2 4 
||FM 100 Computer Keyboarding 1 2 2 
(MAT 2 Mathematics of Finance 3 2 ot 
! 14 8 18 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 


ISC 102 Industrial Safety 3 0 3 
BUS 114 Business Law 5 0 5 
EDP 104 Introduction to Business Data Processing 2 2 3 
ENG 204 Oral Communication 3 0 3 
ie} 2 14 
Fifth Quarter (Fall) 
ISC 202 Quality Control 3 2 4 
ISC 209 Plant Layout 1 4 3 
BUS 123 Finance | 5 0 3, 
IFM 200 Microcomputer Operations 2 2 3 
11 8 aT 
Sixth Quarter (Winter) 
ISC 203 Time and Motion Study 1 4 3 
BUS B29 Taxes | 3 2 o 
BUS 249 Inventory Control 3 0 3 
ENG 206 Written Communication Skills 3 0 5 
PSY 206 Applied Psychology 3 0 3 
13 6 16 
Seventh Quarter (Spring) 
ISC 211 Work Measurement 5 2 4 
BUS 233 Personnel Management and Supervision 3 0 3-4 
BUS 247 Insurance 5 0 * 
ENG 103 Report Writing 3 6) 3 
14 2 15 
Program Totals 95 34 VEZ 
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MARKETING AND RETAILING 


The Marketing and Retailing curriculum is designed to prepare the individual 
for entry into middle-management positions in various marketing and retailing 
businesses and industries. This purpose will be fulfilled through study and ap- 
plication in areas such as marketing and merchandising techniques, management, 
selling, advertising, retailing and credit and collection procedures. 

Through knowledge and skills the individual will be able to perform marketing 
and distribution activities and through the development of personal competencies 
and qualities will be provided the opportunity to enter an array of marketing and 
distribution jobs. 


Job Opportunities 


Entry Level Advanced Level 
Display Person Advertising Manager 
General Salesperson Display Manager 
Assistant Buyer Store Manager | 
junior Executive Buyer | 

Trainee Manager Department Manager 


Merchandising Manager 
Marketing and Retailing 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


BUS 101 Introduction to Business 3 0 3 
BUS 120 Accounting | 3 2 4 
ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 1 2 2 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3 0 3 
MAT 110 Business Mathematics 5 0 2 
15 4 1 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
BUS 110 Business Machines 1 2 2 
BUS 1 Accounting II 3 Z 4 
ECO 105 Economics 5 O 5 
ENG 102 Composition 3 0 3 
MAT 105 Introduction to Algebra 3 0 3 
15 4 eA 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
BUS 125 Introduction to Banking Fundamentals 4 0 4 
BUS 234 Introduction to Management 3 2 4 
BUS 239 Introduction to Marketing 3 2 4 
IFM 100 Computer Keyboarding 1 2 2 
MAT 112 Mathematics of Finance 3 2 a 
14 8 18 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 


BUS 114 Business Law e 0 5 
BUS 206 Banking and Finance Credit 3 » 4 
EDP 104 Introduction to Business Data Processing 2 2 3 
ENG 204 Oral Communication 3 0 3 
13 4 15 
Fifth Quarter (Fall) 
BUS 123 Finance | 5 0 5 
BUS 238 Consumer Behavior 5 0 5 
BUS 241 Retailing 3 0 3 
IFM 200 Microcomputer Operations 2 2 3 
15 J 16 
Sixth Quarter (Winter) 
BUS 229 Taxes | 3 2 4 
BUS Zar Advertising 5 0 5 
BUS 248 Marketing Research 3 J 4 
ENG 206 Written Communication Skills 3 0 3 
PSY 206 Applied Psychology 3 0 3 
17 4 19 
Seventh Quarter (Spring) 
BUS 233 Personnel Management and Supervision 3 0 5 
BUS 247 Insurance 5 0 5 
BUS 266 Professional Sales Techniques 3 0 3 
ENG 103 Report Writing ) O é 
14 O 14 
Program Totals 103 26 116 
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MANUFACTURING RESOURCES PLANNING 


Manufacturing Resources Planning is a curriculum designed to introduce the 
student to the different functions involving manufacturing and selling a product. 
This training will scan the field from marketing to master scheduling. 

The graduate, in addition to being able to demonstrate an understanding of 
systems found in manufacturing, will have a knowledge of the computer as an 
integral job tool, will gain a knowledge of entry level shop floor scheduling, 
production planning, and inventory control functions, along with master sched- 
uling duties. 


Job Opportunities 


Inventory Control Manager Materials Supervisor 
Production Manager Scheduler 
Purchasing Coordinator 


APICS Certification 


To become a part of the manufacturing community, the student is encouraged 
to join the Asheville Chapter of the American Production and Inventory Control 
Society and to sit for APICS certification test modules at the completion of each 
course represented by a test module. Certification is available in: 


Materials Requirements Planning (MRP 103) 

Inventory Management (MRP 105) 

Master Planning (MRP 203) 

Capacity Management (MRP 201) 

Shop Floor Control (MRP 207) 
(retitled Production Activity Control) 


Manufacturing Resources Planning 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


MRP 101 Manufacturing Resources Planning | 4 0 4 
BUS 101 Introduction to Business 3 0 3 
ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 1 2 2 
ENG 101 Fundamental of English 3 0 5 
MAT 100 Basic Math 5 0 5 
16 2 7 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
MRP 102 Manufacturing Resources Planning II 4 0 4 
BPR at Blueprint Reading 1 2 2 
ECO 102 Economics 3 0 3 
EDP 104 Introduction to Business Data Processing 2 Me 3 
MAT 101 Algebra and Trigonometry | 5 0 5 
15 4 1¥, 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
Third Quarter (Spring) 


MRP 103 Materials Requirements Planning 4 0 4 
BUS 140 Accounting Concepts for 
Manufacturing/Industry 3 2 4 
BUS PRIS Business Organization and Management 3 2 A 
ENG 102 Composition 3 0 3 
MAT 214 Statistics 5 0 5 
18 4 20 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 
MRP LOD Inventory Management 4 0 4 
BUS 222 Control Accounting z} 2 4 
BUS 239 Introduction to Marketing 3 2 4 
IFM 100 Computer Keyboarding 1 2 2 
MEC Uk Manufacturing Processes 2 3 4 
14 9 18 
Fifth Quarter (Fall) 
MRP 201 Capacity Management 4 0 4 
MRP 203 Master Planning 5 0 5 
MRP 205 Methods, Standards, Routings 4 @) 4 
ENG 204 Oral Communications 3 0 3 
PSY 206 Applied Psychology 3 0 3 
19 0 19 
Sixth Quarter (Winter) 
MRP 207 Shop Floor Control 4 0 4 
MRP 209 Factory Layout and Design 3 0 3 
MRP ya) Purchasing 4 0 4 
ENG 103 Report Writing 3 0 3 
IFM 200 Microcomputer Operations 2 2 3 
16 % 17 
Seventh Quarter (Spring) 
MRP 216 Advanced Projects 3 0 3 
MRP 217, Certification Review 2 0 3 
“5 Z 6 
Program Totals 103 23 114 
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Business Computer Programming 


The primary objective of the the Electronic Data Processing—Business curric- 
ulum is to prepare individuals for gainful employment as computer programmers. 
The objective is fulfilled through study and application in areas such as computer 
and systems theories and concepts, data processing techniques, business oper- 
ations, logic, flow charting, programming procedures and languages and types, 
uses and operation of equipment. 

Entry-level jobs as computer programmer and computer programmer trainee 
are available. With experience and additional education, the individual may enter 
jobs such as data processing manager, computer programmer manager, systems 
analyst and systems manager. 


Job Opportunities 


Entry Level Advanced Level 

Computer Programmer Data Processing Manager/ 

Computer Programmer Trainee Supervisor 

Computer Operator Computer Operations 

Information Systems Manager/Supervisor 
Programmer Chief Business Programmer 

Process Control Data Processing 
Programmer Programmer/Analyst 


Detail Programmer 


Computing Facilities 


Students in Business Computer Programming have hands-on access to an IBM 
System-36 modular network including: 18 IBM-PC workstations, 5 printers, 200 
megabytes of hard-disk storage, and related peripherals. There are several other 
computer labs available to students for instruction and individual use. 


Business Computer Programming 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


EDP 104 Introduction to Business Data Processing Z 2 3 
BUS 101 Introduction to Business 3 0 2 
ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 1 2 2 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3 0 3 
MAT 100 Basic Mathematics 5 0 5 
14 4 16 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
EDP 107 Operating Systems 3 2 4 
EDP 115 Program Design and Development 4 0 4 
BUS 120 Accounting | 3 2 4 
1FM 100 Computer Keyboarding 1 Z 2 
MAT 101 Algbra and Tigonometry | 5 0 3 
16 6 9 
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Third Quarter (Spring) 


EDP 
BUS 
MAT 
PSY 


200 


121 
102 


206 


Introduction to Microcomputers 
Accounting II 

Algebra and Trigonometry II 
Applied Psychology 


Fourth Quarter (Summer) 


EDP 
EDT 
ECO 
ENG 
MAT 


201 


208 


102 
102 


214 


Advanced Microcomputers 
Commercial BASIC 
Economics | 

Composition 

Statistics 


Fifth Quarter (Fall) 


EDP 
od 
BUS 
ENG 
MAT 


218 
pd be 


Doe 


204 


| ba 


Programming | - RPG II 
Programming II - RPG Il 
Control Accounting 
Oral Communications 
Mathematics of Finance 


Sixth Quarter (Winter) 


EDP 
EDP 
EDP 
EDP 


118 


aa Ws. 


216 
220 


Database Management Concepts 
Programming | - COBOL 
Programming Il - COBOL 
Systems Analysis and Design 


Seventh Quarter (Spring) 


EDP 
EDP 
BUS 
ECO 
ENG 


160 
221 
234 
107 
103 


EDP Operations 

Advanced Projects 
Introduction to Management 
Consumer Economics 
Report Writing 


Program Totals 
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OFFICE EDUCATION 


The Office Education Department endeavors to teach students those skills and 
attitudes necessary to staff positions found in any type of office. 

The student may choose one of two approaches to achieve this goal: Secretarial- 
Executive/Information Management or General Office. Both programs are twenty- 
one months in length. The Associate in Applied Science degree is awarded to 
graduates of both programs. 


Secretarial—Executive/Information Management 


The purposes of the Secretarial-Executive/Information Management curriculum 
are to: (1) prepare the individual to enter the secretarial profession, (2) provide 
an educational program for individuals wanting education for upgrading (moving 
from one secretarial position to another) or retraining (moving from present po- 
sition to secretarial position), and (3) provide an opportunity for individuals want- 
ing to fulfill professional or general interest needs. 

These purposes will be fulfilled through skill development in the areas of 
typewriting, shorthand, transcription and business machines. Through these skills 
the individual will be able to perform office-related activities and through the 
development of personal competencies and qualities will be provided the op- 
_ portunity to enter the secretarial profession. 


Job Opportunities 


Entry Level Advanced Level — 
Secretary Administrative Secretary 
Stenographer Transcribing Operator 
Data Typist Supervisor 
Typist Word Processing 
Office Clerk Supervisor 
Word Processing Correspondence 

Specialist 


Word Processing Typist 

Word Processing Administrative 
Secretary 

Receptionist 


Secretarial — Executive/Information Management 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


IFM 100 Computer Keyboarding ] fi 2 
IFM 101 Basic Typewriting Y 3 3 
IFM 115 Word Processing Concepts 3 0 3 
BUS 101 Introduction to Business 3 0 3 
ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 1 2 2 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3 0 3 
1S a 16 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
Second Quarter (Winter) 


IFM 103 Advanced Typewriting 2 3 oS 
IFM 108 Phonics for Shorthand 2 0 2 
IFM IZ Word Processing 2 3 3 
IFM 125 Text Editing Skills 3 0 3 
MAT 110 Business Mathematics 5 0 5 
14 6 16 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
IFM 105 Expert Typewriting 2 5 3 
IFM Li Shorthand | for Information Processing 3 Zz 4 
BUS 120 Accounting | 3 yi + 
ENG 102 Composition 3 0 ) 
11 7 14 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 
IFM 13 Shorthand II for Information Processing 3 2 4 
IFM 120 Personal Development 3 0 3 
IFM 200 Microcomputer Operations 2 2 3 
BUS 121 Accounting II 3 2 +t 
EDP 104 Introduction to Business Data Processing 2 2 3 
{3 8 tz 
Fifth Quarter (Fall) 
IFM 114 Shorthand III for Information Processing 3 Z 4 
IFM 201 Information Resource Management 3 0 3 
BUS 234 Introduction to Management x a 4 
ECO 107 Consumer Economics 3 0 3 
ENG 204 Oral Communications 3 0 3 
15 4 7 
Sixth Quarter (Winter) 
IFM 204 Dictation and Transcription 3 2 4 
IFM 208 Secretarial Procedures & Administration | 3 Z 4 
BUS 114 Business Law | 5 0 5 
ENG 20S Written Communications 5 0 5 
PSY 206 Applied Psychology 3 0 2 
19 4 2a 
Seventh Quarter (Spring) 
IFM 209 Secretarial Procedures & Administration II 3 2 4 
IFM 220 Office Skills Reinforcement 2 3 3 
IFM 230 Administrative Services Management 3 0 3 
IFM 250 Computer Office Support Systems v1 2 3 
EDP 160 EDP Operations 2 3 3 
12 10 16 


Program Totals 97 46 117 
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Credits toward the A.A.S. degree in Secretarial—Executive/Information Management may 
be given to persons holding the Certified Professional Secretary rating. If interested, those 
holding this certification should contact the Chairperson, Department of Office Education. 
Persons interested in becoming a candidate for the certification can obtain information from 
the Institute for Certifying Secretaries, 2440 Pershing Road, Suite 6, 10 Crown Center, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64108. 


tCredits toward the A.A.S. degree in Secretarial—Executive/Information Management may 
be given to persons holding the Professional Legal Secretary rating. If interested, those 
holding this certification should contact the Chairperson, Department of Office Education. 
Persons interested in becoming a candidate for the certification can obtain information from 
the National Association of Legal Secretaries (International), Administrative Offices, 3005 
East Skelly Drive, Suite 120, Tulsa, Oklahoma 74105. 


GENERAL OFFICE 


The purposes of the General Office curriculum are to: (1) prepare the individual 
to enter clerical-office occupations, (2) provide an educational program for in- 
dividuals wanting education for upgrading (moving from one position to another) 
or retraining (moving from present position to a clerical position, and (3) provide 
an opportunity for individuals wanting to fulfill professional or general interest 
needs. 

These purposes will be fulfilled through skill development in the areas of 
typewriting, filing and business machines. Through these skills and through de- 
velopment of personal competencies and qualities, the individual will be able to 

function effectively in office-related activities. 


Job Opportunities 


Entry Level Advanced Level 
Business Machine Operator Transcribing Machine 
Data Typist Operator Supervisor 
Clerk-Typist Duplicating Machine 
Typist Operator Ill 

Payroll Clerk Automatic Typewriter 
File Clerk | Operator 

General Office Clerk File Clerk II 

Posting Clerk Billing Typist 

General Clerk Accounting Clerk 
Appointment Clerk Correspondence Clerk 
Receptionist Administrative Clerk 


Personnel Clerk 
General Office 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


IFM 101 Basic Typewriting 2 3 3 
ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 1 2 2 
*ENG 111 Grammar 5 0 5 
MAT 110 General College Mathematics 5 0 5 
13 5 15 


a) 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
Second Quarter (Winter) 


IFM 103 Advanced Typewriting 2 3 3 
IFM 115 Word Processing Concepts 3 0 3 
BUS 100 Contemporary Business 3 0 3 
BUS 110 Business Machines 1 2 2 
ENG 102 Composition 5 0 3 
PSY 206 Applied Psychology as 0 3 
15 5 17 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
IFM 105 Expert Typewriting 2 3 i 
OTC 100 Spelling and Punctuation Study 3) 0 3 
(OTG Shri 5 Data Entry: Concepts and Applications) (2) (3) (3) 
*BUS 117 Clerical Accounting | 5 2 6 
*ECO) 108 Consumer Economics 5 0 5 
EDP 104 Introduction to Business Data Processing 2 2 3 
17: 7(8) 20 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 
IFM 120 Personal Development *3 0 3 
IFM 200 Microcomputer Operations 2 2 3 
IFM 205 Professional Typewriting py 3 3 
OTC 115 Data Entry: Concepts and Applications 2 3 3 
*BUS 118 Clerical Accounting II 5 2 6 
(EDP 104 Introduction to Business Data Processing) (2) (2) (3) 
14 10(9) 18 


NOTE: At this point, students will request either Word Processing or Data Support. 
(Selection may be competitive, depending upon the number of requests. Criteria 
for competition are available for student review.) 


WORD PROCESSING 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
Fifth Quarter (Fall) 


IFM 117 Word Processing 2 3 3 
OTC 110 Practical Office English 3 0 3 
OTC M1 Information Processing Technologies 1 3 2 
FOTC 116 Filing 5 0 5 
OTC 272 Vocabulary Building 2 0 2 
13 6 15 

Sixth Quarter (Winter) 
OTC 218 Office Procedures 3 2 4 
OTC 214 Machine Transcription 2 3 es 
OTC 216 Payroll Procedures 5 0 5 
ENG 204 Oral Communication 3 0 3 
ENG 206 Written Communication Skills 3 0 3 
16 5 18 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
Seventh Quarter (Spring) 


oe a oe, he Se oe 


etOIC 218 Cooperative Education 0 20 2 

STtTOTC 220 Seminar on Cooperative Education 2 0 2 

i 

| 2 20 4 

| Word Processing Program Totals 90 58 107 

DATA SUPPORT 

Hrs. Per Week Credit 

Class Lab Hrs. 

_ Fifth Quarter (Fall) 

B OTC 111 Information Processing Technologies 1 3 2 

BOTC 116 Filing 5 0 5 

OTC 272 Vocabulary Building 2 0 y 

# EDP 160 EDP Operations 2 3 3 

# EDP 164 Introduction to Programming 2 2 3 

| 12 8 15 

. 

Sixth Quarter (Winter) 

: f 

| OTC pAve: Office Procedures 3 2 4 

BOTC 216 Payroll Procedures a 0 5 

mOTC 212 Production Data Entry 1 4 3 

ENG 204 Oral Communication 3 0 3 

ENG 206 Written Communication Skills 3 0 3 

15 6 18 

’ 

_ Seventh Quarter (Spring) 

—+tOTC 218 Cooperative Education 0 20 2 

mitOTC 220 Seminar on Cooperative Education 2 O 2 

. 2 20 4 
Data Support Program Totals 88 61 107 


*The following substitutions may be made: ECO 108-ECO 105; ENG 111-ENG 101; BUS 
117, BUS 118-BUS 120; OTC 116-IFM 201. 


IFM courses with similar course titles, and subject content may be substituted for OTC 
courses with department chairperson’s permission. 


ttSubject to departmental guidelines, appropriate work experience may be used in lieu of 
m@1C 218 and OIC 220. 


DIVISION OF ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY 


A.A.S. DEGREE CONFERRED 


The following areas of study are included in the school of engineering tech- 
nology: 

Chemical Technology 

Civil Engineering Technology 

Electronics Engineering Technology 

Mechanical Drafting and Design Technology 

Mechanical Engineering Technology 

Tool Design Technology 

The curriculums in the School of Engineering Technology are seven quarters 
in duration and will require about twenty-five to thirty hours per week in classroom 
and laboratory work. If a student elects to enroll in the School of Engineering 
Technology through the evening division, the time required for completion will 
be extended. 

The Division of Engineering Technology will require certain courses of every 
student. These courses are core courses and will serve as supporting areas of 
study in addition to the subjects required by the technical specialty. 


SPECIFIC ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR ENGINEERING 
1. General college admission requirements. . 
2. Have high school credit for two units of math, one of which is in algebra 
and the other in algebra Il, plane geometry, or equivalent. 
3. It is recommended that the candidate should have completed a unit of 
science beyond general science, such as physics or chemistry. 


CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 


The Chemical Technology curriculum prepares individuals as research assist- 
ants to chemists in the laboratory or as planning and production assistants to 
chemical engineers in actual industrial production. 

Chemical technicians perform quantitative and qualitative chemical analyses 
of processes involved in research, production or monitoring situations. They test 
samples of raw materials to determine that they are within specification limits 
required, analyze samples of finished products to determine quality, and prepare 
laboratory test reports, check chemical analyses with specifications, and operate 
electronic laboratory equipment. 
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Job Opportunities 


Chemical Laboratory Technician 
Laboratory Assistant 

Water Quality Tester 

Chemical Operator 

Chemical Mixer 

Sample Tester 

Laboratory Tester 

Chemical Strength Tester 
Chemical Engineering Technician 
Catalytic Converter Operator 
Pollution Control Technician 


Chemical Technology 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


CHM 111 General Chemistry 3 4 5 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3} 0 3 
MAT 101 Algebra and Trigonometry | 5 0 5 
MEC 111 Manufacturing Processes a 3 4 
14 Fi (iN 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
BHM: (std2 General Chemistry 3 4 5 
ENG 102 Composition 3 0 3 
MAT 102 Algebra and Trigonometry II 5 0 5 
PHY 101 Properties of Matter 3 2 4 
14 6 17 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
CHM 113 General Chemistry 3 4 5 
SAM > = 6121 Qualitative Analysis 3 6 5 
ENG 103 Report Writing ‘| 0 3 
MAT 103 Analytical Geometry and Calculus | 5 0 5 
PLIY 102 Mechanics 3 2 4 
LA 2 ee 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 
SHM 222 Quantitative Chemical Analysis 3 6 5 
DFT 106 Technical Graphics 2 4 4 
ENG 204 Oral Communications 3 0 3 
Bry 103 Electricity 3 2 4 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
Fifth Quarter (Fall) 


CHIMe ze Quantitative Chemical Analysis p 9 5 
CHIME Organic Chemistry 3 6 5 
ECO 105 Introduction to Economics 5 0 5 
SOC 201 Sociology 3 0 3 
i ee iS 18 
Sixth Quarter (Winter) 
CHMMiazow Organic Chemistry 3 6 5 
GHMia 3241 Industrial Chemical Analysis 3 9 6 
MEC 2aD Hydraulics and Pneumatics 3 3 4 
9 18 15 
Seventh Quarter (Spring) 
CHM 242 Industrial Chemical Analysis 3 9 6 
CHM 244 Environmental Chemistry 3 2 4 
EDP 105 Introduction to Scientific Data Processing 2 2 3 
PSY 206 Applied Psychology 3 0 3 
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— 
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Program Totals 89 121 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 


The Civil Engineering Technology curriculum provides the specialized back- 
ground and related theory for technicians who work primarily with architects and 
engineers in the field of construction. The Civil Engineering Technician carries 
out many of the planning and supervising tasks necessary in the construction of 
transportation systems such as highways, pipelines, railroads, airfields, and trans- 
mission lines; structures for residential and commercial buildings, bridges, dams, 
and power plants; and water and waste treatment systems. The graduate may 
perform job tasks in planning, drafting, estimating, supervising, inspecting, or 
managing construction projects. Other duties might include ordering materials, 
interpreting plans and specifications, structural detailing and drafting work and 
making engineering computation of earth work, storm drainage and property 
surveys. 

Upon graduation from this program, the Civil Engineering Technician may 
qualify for various jobs such as surveying instrumentation and/or party chief, field 
or laboratory materials tester, construction foreman, field engineering technician 
or superintendent, expeditor, manager, estimator, construction materials or equip- 

ment salesperson, inspector, drafter or structural detailer. Graduates of this pro- 
- gram may receive credit toward qualifying to be a land surveyor. They may also 
continue their education toward a bachelor’s degree in engineering technology. 


Job Opportunities 


Survey Party Chief 
Materials Test Technician 
Equipment or Materials Salesperson 
Civil Drafter or Structural Detailer 
Field Engineering Technician 
Construction Inspector 
Estimator 
Construction Foreman 


Civil Engineering Technology 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


CIV PA bod Construction Methods, Equipment and 


Materials 4 4 6 

ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3 0 3 
MAT 101 Algebra and Trigonometry | 5 0 5 
SOC 201 Sociology rs 0 9 
| 15 4 17 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
Second Quarter (Winter) 


CIV 220 Engineerng Construction and Project 


Planning 4 0 4 
DFT 101 Drafting 2 4 4 
ENG 102 Composition 3 O 3 
MAT 102 Algebra and Trigonometry II 5 0 5 
PHY 101 Properties of Matter 5 2 4 
17 6 20 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
CIV 101 Surveying | 2 6 - 
EDP 105 Introduction to Scientific Data Processing 2 2 3 
*MAT 103 Analytical Geometry and Calculus | 5 0 5 
PHY, 102 Mechanics 3 2 4 
ez, 10 16 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 
CIV 103 Route Surveying 2 6 4 
CIV 114 Statics 5 0 5 
CIV 218 Properties of Plain Portland Concrete 2 . 3 
CHV tea )2: Engineering Chemistry 2 Ps 5 
DFT 104 ~— Civil Drafting 2 4 4 
13 14 he, 
Fifth Quarter (Fall) 
CIV 102 Surveying II 2 6 = 
CIV 202 Properties of Soils 2 2 3 
CIV 216 Strength of Materials 5 0 5 
CIV 221 Properties of Asphalt 2 2 3 
11 10 Rs) 
Sixth Quarter (Winter) 
CIV 219 Steel and Timber Construction 4 4 6 
CIV 224 Reinforced Portland Concrete 2 2 3 
CIV 225 Estimates, Codes, and Specifications 4 4 6 
CIV 228 Contracts, Engineering Relations and Ethics 2 2 3 
12 12 18 
Seventh Quarter (Spring) 
CIV 204 Surveying Ill 2 6 4 
CIV 229 Branches of Civil Engineering Technology 3 3 4 
ENG 103 Report Writing 3 0 3 
ENG 204 Oral Communication 3 0 Ben) 
Boy 206 Applied Psychology 3 0 3 
14 9 17 
Program Totals 94 65 122 


*MAT 204 may be substituted for MAT 103 
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ELECTRONICS ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 


The Electronics curriculum provides a basic background in electronic related 
theory, with practical applications of electronics for business and industry. 
Courses are designed to develop competent electronics technicians who may 
work as assistants to engineers or as liaisons between engineers and skilled crafts- 
persons. 

The electronics technician may start in one or more of the following areas: 
research, design, development, production, maintenance or sales. The graduate 
may begin as an electronics technician, an engineering aide, laboratory techni- 
Cian, supervisor or equipment specialist. 


Job Opportunities 


Electronics Technician 

Electrical Tester 

Electronics Engineering Technician 
Electronics Mechanic 

Electronic Sales and Service Technician 


Electronics Engineering Technology 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
| Class Lab Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


ELN 101 Fundamentals of D.C. 4 4 6 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3B 0 8} 
MAT 101 Algebra and Trigonometry | 5 0 5 
SOC 201 Sociology a 0 3 
1S A 17 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
ELN 102 Fundamentals of A.C. 4 4 6 
eM, 102 Engineering Chemistry 2 2 3 
ENG 102 Composition 3 O = 
MAT 102 Algebra and Trigonometry II 5 0 - 
PHY 101 Properties of Matter 3 2 4 
LZ, 8 21 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
ELN 103 A.C. Network Analysis 4 4 6 
ENG 204 Oral Communication a] 0 3 
MAT 103 Analytical Geometry and Calculus | 5 0 5 
MAT 121 Numbering Systems and Boolean Algebra 3 0 3 
BY 102 Mechanics 3 2 pt 
18 6 21 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 


ELN 106 Introduction to Solid State Devices 4 4 6 
ELN 207 Transistor Amplifier Analysis 4 4 6 
DFT 109 Electronic Drafting 2 4 4 
10 12 16 
Fifth Quarter (Fall) 
ELN 209 Circuit Analysis 4 4 6 
ELN 217 Introduction to Special Devices 4 4 6 
MAT 201 Calculus II S) 0 5 
13 8 ina 
Sixth Quarter (Winter) 
ELN 2¥1 Digital Circuits 4 4 6 
ELN pals Waveshaping and Pulse Circuits 4 4 6 
EDP. 105 Introduction to Scientific Data Processing J 2 3 
Poy 206 Applied Psychology 3 0 3 
1 10 18 
Seventh Quarter (Spring) 
ELN 214 Microprocessors + 4 6 
ELN wag Industrial Instrumentation 4 4 6 
ELN 223 Electronic Circuit Design 1 6 3 
ENG 103 Report Writing 3 O 3 
12 14 18 


Program Totals 98 62 128 
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MECHANICAL DRAFTING AND DESIGN TECHNOLOGY 


The Mechanical Drafting and Design curriculum prepares mechanical drafts- 
men. Emphasis is placed upon ability to think and plan, as well as upon drafting 
procedures and techniques used by mechanical draftsmen. 

Mechanical drafting and design technicians perform many aspects of drafting, 
such as developing the drawing of a section, subassembly or major component. 
Investigating design factors and availability of materials and equipment, produc- 
tion methods and facilities are frequent assignments. They assist in the design of 
units and control from specifications by utilizing drawings of existing units and 
reports on functional performance. They may draw components in industrial fields 
based on engineers’ original design concepts or specific ideas. Also, they may 
be assigned as coordinators for the execution of related work or other design, 
production, tooling, materials and planning groups. Technicians with experience 
in this classification may often supervise the preparation of working drawings. 
These technicians are employed in many types of manufacturing, fabrication, 


~ research development and service industries. Substantial numbers also are em- 


a. 


ployed in communications; transportation; public utilities; consulting engineering 
firms; and federal, state and local governments. 


Job Opportunities 


Mechanical Engineering Technician 


~ Mechanical Technician 


Tool Design Drafter 

Mechanical Drafter 
Electromechanisms Design Drafter 
Detailer 

Casting’s Drafter 


~ Patent Drafter 


Detail Drafter 


_ Mechanical Equipment Engineering Assistant 


Mechanical Design Technician 
Die Designer 


CADD 


This program includes Computer Aided Drafting and Design courses to prepare 
graduates for employment in industries using Computers in Drafting and Design 
applications. 


Mechanical Drafting and Design Technology 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


DFT 101 Drafting 2 4 4 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3 0 3 
MAT 101 Algebra and Trigonometry | 5 0 5 
MEC 111 Manufacturing Processes B 3 4 
BOC 201 Sociology 3 0 3 
16 7 i Be, 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
Second Quarter (Winter) 


DFT 102 Drafting 2 4 4 
ENG i Os Composition 3 0 3 
MAT 102 Algebra and Trigonometry II 5 0 5 
MEC 101 Machine Processes 2 4 4 
PHY 101 Properties of Matter 3 Z 4 
0 10 20 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
DFT 103 Drafting Bl 4 4 
DFT 204 Descriptive Geometry 2 6 4 
*MAT 204 Applied Mathematics 5 0 5 
PHY 102 Mechanics 3 2 4 
12 i 17 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 
DFT 201 Design Drafting | 2 6 4 
EDP 105 Introduction to Scientific Data Processing 2 2 3 
MEC 105 Statics 5 0 5 
MEC 210 Physical Metallurgy 3 3 4 
PS¥i 206 Applied Psychology 3 0 3 
15 11 19 
Fifth Quarter (Fall) 
DFT 205 Design Drafting II 6 4 
DFT 220 Computer Aided Drafting 2 4 4 
MEC 205 Strength of Materials 5 0 5 
PHY 103 Electricity 3 Z 4 
12 12 Te 
Sixth Quarter (Winter) 
DET PAH, Mechanisms and Kinematic Design 2 6 4 
DFT 212 Jig and Fixture Design 2 6 4 
ENG 103 Report Writing 3 O & 
MEC 235 Hydraulics and Pneumatics a 5 4 
10 15 Le, 
Seventh Quarter (Spring) 
DFT 206 Design Drafting III 2 6 4 
DFT 224 Advanced Computer Aided 
Drafting and Design 2 6 4 
ELC 201 Electrical Machinery 3 0 3 
ENG 204 Oral Communication 3 0 3 
10 12 14 
Program Totals 90 79 121 


*MAT 103 may be substituted for MAT 204. 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 


The Mechanical Engineering Technology curriculum prepares technicians to 
assist engineers in the design and development of machinery and other mechan- 
ical equipment and parts and to perform other activities which require technical 
knowledge of factors such as tolerances, stresses, strains, friction and vibration. 
The scope of subject matter covered prepares the graduate for employment in 
greatly diversified branches of the mechanical field. 

The graduate may wish to work with testing experimental machinery and equip- 
ment and analyzing the results. Typical of such devices are internal combustion 
engines, steam turbines, jet and rocket engines, nuclear reactors, refrigeration 
and air conditioning equipment, missiles, spacecraft, marine equipment, motor 
vehicles, railroad equipment and machines for specialized industries such as 
textile mills. Another specialty area graduates may wish to pursue is that of the 
tool designer. Tool designers design tools and devices for the mass production 
of manufactured articles. They may also work with the instrumentation and design 
of machine tools or in equipping plants or mills which require special construction 
to accommodate power-producing or transmitting machinery. 


Job Opportunities 


Mechanical Engineering Technician 
Mechanical Technician 

Tool Design Drafter 

Mechanical Equipment Engineering Assistant 
Metallurgical Technician 
Metallurgical Laboratory Assistant 
Tester 

Numerical Control Tool Programmer 
Heat Transfer Technician 

Tool Designer 

Mechanical Design Technician 

Die Designer 

Test Technician 


Mechanical Engineering Technology 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


MEC it Manufacturing Processes : 3 4 
DFT 101 Drafting 2 4 4 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3 0 3 
MAT 101 Algebra and Trigonometry | 5 0 5 
SOC 201 Sociology 3 0 3 

16 7 Ls, 
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Second Quarter (Winter) 


MEC 
DFT 

ENG 
MAT 
PHY 


210 
102 
102 
102 
101 


Physical Metallurgy 
Drafting 

Composition 

Algebra and Trigonometry II 
Properties of Matter 


Third Quarter (Spring) 


MEC 
DFT 
EDP 
AmB 


ale 
204 
105 
102 


Practical Automation 

Descriptive Geometry 

Introduction to Scientific Data Processing 
Mechanics 


Fourth Quarter (Summer) 


MEC 
ENG 
MAT 
Ri 


105 
204 
103 
103 


Statics 

Oral Communications 

Analytical Geometry and Calculus | 
Electricity 


Fifth Quarter (Fall) 


MEC 
MEC 
BUS 
DET 
ENG 


101 
205 
101 
220 
103 


Machine Processes 
Stength of Materials 
Introduction to Business 
Computer Aided Drafting 
Report Writing 


Sixth Quarter (Winter) 


MEC 
MEC 
MEC 
ELC 


206 
208 
220 
201 


Dynamics 

Machine Design | 
Power Systems 
Electrical Machinery 


Seventh Quarter (Spring) 


MEC 


CHM 


ISC 
MEC 
row 


209 
102 
102 
230 
206 


Machine Design II 
Engineering Chemistry 
Industrial Safety 
Hydraulics and Pneumatics 
Applied Psychology 


Program Totals 
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TOOL DESIGN TECHNOLOGY** 


The Tool Design Technology program provides the student knowledge and 
skills to design and detail specific types of tools to produce products for the 
manufacturing industry. The curriculum includes the basic skills for designing a 
variety of tools including jigs and fixtures, gauges, metal stamping dies, cutting 
tools, plastic and metal casting molds, and special machines. The program offers 
drafting skills used in most engineering functions, a planned sequence of related 
courses and shop experiences, instruction in hydraulics, pneumatics, electrical 
control systems, and machining processes. The student also studies cost analysis 
and the evaluation of economic benefits of alternative designs. 

An emphasis on thinking, planning, and advanced courses such as computer 
aided drafting and design should prepare the graduate for the most modern tool 
design environments. The content of the program will help the graduate to enter 


_ the field of Tool Design and advance to future jobs in the manufacturing engi- 


neering market. 


Job Opportunities 


Tool Detailer 

Tool Drafter 

Tool Design Technician 
Tool Engineering Technician 


_ Manufacturing/Production Engineering Technician 


**Tool Design Technology will start as an evening program Fall 1986-1987 and as a day 
program Fall 1987-1988. 


Tool Design Technology 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


DFT 101 Drafting 2 4 4 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3 0 3 
MAT 101 Algebra and Trigonometry | 5 0 5 
MEC td Manufacturing Processes 3 3 + 
SOC 201 Sociology 8 0 3 
16 ii (ne. 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
DFT 102 Drafting 2 4 4 
ENG 102 Composition 3 0 3 
MAT 102 Algebra and Trigonometry II 5 0 
MEC 101 Machine Processes 2 4 4 
PHY 101 Properties of Matter . 2 4 
5 10 20 
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Third Quarter (Spring) 


TDT 


DFT 
DFT 
*MAT 

PHY 


101 


103 
204 
204 
102 


Geometric Tolerances and Inspection 
Procedures 

Drafting 

Descriptive Geometry 

Applied Mathematics 

Mechanics 


Fourth Quarter (Summer) 


TDT 
TDT 
EDP 
MEC 
MEC 


105 
201 
105 
105 
210 


Manufacturing Cost Analysis 

Tool Design | 

Introduction to Scientific Data Processing 
Statics 

Physical Metallurgy 


Fifth Quarter (Fall) 


TDT 
MEC 
MEC 
PHY 


202 
205 
235 
103 


Tool Design II 

Strength of Materials 
Hydraulics and Pneumatics 
Electricity 


Sixth Quarter (Winter) 


TDT 
DFT 
ENG 
MEC 
MEC 


203 
220 
103 
206 
213 


Tool Design III 
Computer Aided Drafting 
Technical Report Writing 
Dynamics 

Machine Design 


Seventh Quarter (Spring) 


ALD), 
ID 


DFT 


ENG 
PSY: 


204 
210 


Zo 


204 
206 


Tool Design IV 

Introduction to CNC and Robotic 
Applications 

Advanced Computer Aided Drafting 
and Design 

Oral Communications 

Applied Psychology 


Program Totals 


*MAT 103 may be substituted for MAT 204. 
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DIVISION OF 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


A.A.S. DEGREE CONFERRED 


The Division of General Education is supportive of all curriculum programs 
and offers the following area of study in both day and evening programs. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT TECHNOLOGY 


The Law Enforcement Technology curriculum prepares individuals for a career 
in the law enforcement services occupations field and other allied occupations. 
Law Enforcement occupations require a thorough understanding of criminal be- 
havior, criminal investigation, interpersonal communications, law, patrol oper- 
ations, psychology, sociology, traffic management and other aspects of law 
enforcement administration and operations. 

Job opportunities are available with federal, state, county and municipal gov- 
ernments. In addition, knowledge, skills, and abilities acquired in this course of 
study qualify one for job opportunities with private enterprise in such areas as 
industrial, retail and private security. 

The North Carolina Training and Standards Commission requires that every 
law enforcement officer complete an approved basic training program. 


Job Opportunities 


Alcohol Enforcement Officer Highway Patrolman 

College or University Officer Police Officer 

Correctional Officer Park Security Officer 
Correctional Programs Assistant Private Security Officer 
Deputy Sheriff Retail Security Officer 
Industrial Security Officer Wildlife Enforcement Officer 


Investigators 


SPECIFIC ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

1. General college admission requirements. 

2. Three character references are required. One of the references must be from 
a local law enforcement agency. 

3. Individuals seeking careers as law enforcement officers must meet the Min- 
imum Standards for Employment criteria outlined in the North Carolina Code 
Book-General Statute 17-A. These may be reviewed in law enforcement 
agencies or the Student Services office at the College. These requirements 
are independent of the College and its program. 
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Law Enforcement Technology 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


Cie 101 Introduction to Criminal Justice 5 0 5 
ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 1 2 2 
POL 103 State and Local Government 4 0 4 
PSY 101 Introduction to Psychology 3 0 3 
ELECTIVE 

13 2 14 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
ele 102 Introduction to Criminology 5 0 5 
EMS 100 Introduction to Emergency 

Medical Services 2 2 3 

ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3 0 3 
MAT 100 Basic Mathematics 5 0 5 
ELECTIVE 

15 a 16 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
CIC M15 Criminal Law | 3 0 3 
CJC 205 Criminal Evidence 4 0 4 
ENG 102 Composition 3 O 3 
PSY 203 Abnormal Psychology 3 0 3 
ELECTIVE 

(3 O 13 


Fourth Quarter (Summer) 


CJC 201 Motor Vehicle Law 3 0 4 
GC 210 Criminal Investigation | 4 0 4 
CJC 216 Criminal Law Il 3 0 3 
ENG 204 Oral Communications S 0 3 
POW E01 Introduction to Photography 1 2 2 
ELECTIVE 

14 2 15 
Fifth Quarter (Fall) 
jC 110 Introduction to Juvenile Justice 5 O 5 
CIC poi i Introduction to Criminalistics 4 2 5 
Cig 213 Criminal Investigation II 4 0 4 
PSY tex] Applied Psychology for Law Enforcement 3 0 3 
ELECTIVE 

16 af * iz 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 


Sixth Quarter (Winter) 


iC 125 
CIC 200 
CIC 202 
ENG 103 
BOC 201 
SLECTiVE 


Seventh Quarter (Spring) 


Kl 
CJC 
CJC 
CIC 


206 
212 
PAN 
220 


Judicial Process 4 0 4 
Crime Prevention 3 0 } 
Traffic Planning and Management 3 a 4 
Report Writing 3 0 3 
Sociology 5 0) 3 
irae ee 17 
Community Relations 3 0 3 
Narcotics, Drugs and Human Behavior 3 2 4 
Patrol Procedures 3 0 3 
Police Organization, Administration 
and Supervision 5 0 5 
14 2 15 
Program Totals 101 12 107* 


*Plus 12 credit hours of electives, making total credit hours 119. 


Related Electives 


In addition to required courses, students must complete a minimum of twelve 
(12) credit hours of approved electives. These may be taken at any time during 
the program, providing the student has completed the proper prerequisites and 
has departmental approval of his/her schedule prior to registration. 

Electives may be offered on the basis of results from demand surveys conducted 
early in the previous quarter. Selected electives may be scheduled from the courses 
indicated below. Students may also select a maximum of two (2) credit hours of 
Physical Education. 


BIO 
BIO 
BIO 
BUS 
BUS 
BUS 
BUS 

BUS 

wEBUS 

BUS 

BUS 


BUS 
CHM 
CHM 


CHM 
JC 





101 
102 
111 
100 
101 
110 
114 
120 
eds 
aS) 
2 


234 
100 
101 


11] 
105 


Human Anatomy and Physiology | 

Human Anatomy and Physiology II 

Basic Life Sciences 

Contemporary Business 

Introduction to Business 

Business Machines 

Business Law 

Accounting | 

Accounting II 

Bank Fundamentals 

Personnel Management and 
Supervision 

Introduction to Management 

Introduction to Chemistry 

Fundamentals of Physiological 
Chemistry 

General Chemistry 

Introduction to Correction 
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CG 
CJC 
CG 
CJC 
“GIG 


GE 


ECO 
ECO 
ECe® 
ECO 
EDR 


EWP 


MAT 
MAT 
MAT 
MAT 
PSY 
55G 


106 
107 
11] 
til2 
116- 
118 
250- 
252 
102 
104 
10¥ 
108 
104 


105 


101 
105 
LO 
214 
206 
101 


Probation and Parole 

Police Liability 

Defense Tactics 

Legal Research 

CJC Internship (1 Cr. Hr. Each) 


Topics in Criminal Justice - 
Law Enforcement 

Economics | 

Economics Il 

Consumer Economics 

Consumer Economics 

Introduction to Business Data 
Processing 

Introduction to Scientific Data 
Processing 

Algebra and Trigonometry | 

Introduction to Algebra 

Business Mathematics 

Statistics 

Applied Psychology 

Basic Typewriting 


*Internships of ten (10) contact hours per week per quarter may be completed by Criminal 
Justice students in partial fulfillment of the elective requirements. Internships are designed 
to demonstrate the competency of the student through extension of the learning initiated 
in previous Criminal Justice courses. A maximum of three (3) credit hours may be earned 
through internships. Prerequisite: Permission of the department chairperson. 
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DIVISION OF 
ALLIED HEALTH EDUCATION 


The Allied Health Program provides an opportunity for extensive and intensive 
study in several areas of health. It will enable the student to engage in a health 
career of his/her choice and acquire sufficient knowledge of health to enjoy a 
healthful and satisfying life and also develop an understanding of helping others 
in work and everyday living. Students desiring training in health occupations need 
to have a background in science, chemistry, biology, social sciences, and varying 
degrees of mathematics, and possess the emotional stability required by the profes- 
sion. 

North Carolina resident applications for the Medical and Dental Programs must 
be submitted before the end of January each year. Non-residents of North Carolina 
will be considered only in the event vacancies exist after the month of January. 

In the event that any curriculum has more qualified applicants than can be 
served, selection criteria will be imposed. Applicants will be provided specific 
information regarding criteria. 

Applicants to the various Allied Health programs should be aware that felony 
convictions and past offenses with drugs and crimes involving moral turpitude 
may prevent the prospective student from obtaining licensure or participating in 
clinical activities. College admissions personnel should be informed of any prior 
problems in these areas so that appropriate steps can be taken to assure that the 
applicant can successfully complete the program and obtain the necessary li- 
censure or certification. 


A.A.S. DEGREE CONFERRED 
Associate Degree Nursing 
Dental Hygiene 
Emergency Medical Science 
Medical Laboratory Technology 
Radiologic Technology 


DIPLOMA AWARDED 
Dental Assisting 
Practical Nurse Education 


ASSOCIATION DEGREE NURSING 


The Associate Degree Nursing curriculum is designed to prepare graduates to 


| integrate the principles and theories of nursing and the sciences in utilizing the 


nursing process in the practice of nursing. The practice of nursing by associate 


degree nursing graduates consists of: (1) assessing the patient’s physical and 


mental health, including the patient’s reaction to illness and treatment regimens; 
(2) recording and reporting the results of the nursing assessment; (3) planning, 
initiating, delivering, and evaluating appropriate nursing acts; (4) teaching, del- 


“he 


egating and supervising other personnel in implementing the treatment regimen; 
(5) collaborating with other health care providers in determining the appropriate 
health care for a patient; (6) implementing the treatment and pharmaceutical 
regimen prescribed by any person authorized by State law to prescribe such a 
regimen; (7) providing teaching and counseling about the patient’s health care; 
(8) reporting and recording the plan for care, nursing Care given, and the patient's 
response to that care; and (9) supervising, teaching, and evaluating those who 
perform or are preparing to perform nursing functions. 

Graduates are eligible to take the National Council Licensure Examination 
(NCLEX-RN) which is required for practice as a registered nurse. 

Individuals desiring a career in registered nursing should take biology, algebra 
and chemistry courses prior to entering the program. 


Job Opportunities 


Registered Nurse 


Specific Entrance Requirements 
General college admission requirements. 
Have high school credit for four units of English, two units of mathematics 
one of which must be algebra, chemistry, and biology. 
Three personal references. 
Acceptable reports of medical and dental examinations. 
18 to 45 years of age (individual exceptions made by faculty). 
The North Carolina Board of Nursing may deny license to individuals ‘‘con- 
victed of a felony or any other crime involving moral turpitude.” 


hRoo— 


Associate Degree Nursing 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Clinic —_ Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 
NUR 101 Fundamentals of Nursing | 5 4 7 
BIO 101 Anatomy and Physiology | 4 3 0 5 
CHM — 101 Fundamentals of Physiological 
Chemistry 3 2 0 4 
NUT 101 Nutrition 3 0 0 3 
1S 9 O 19 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
NUR 103 Fundamentals of Nursing II 5 0 9 8 
BIO 102 Anatomy and Physiology II 4 3 0 5 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3 0 0 3 
ida? 101 Introduction to Psychology 3 0 0 3 
15 3 2 Lg 
Third Quarter (Spring) : 
NUR 105 Fundamentals of Nursing III 5 0 9 8 
BIO 103 Microbiology 4 3 0 5 
PSY 203 Abnormal Psychology 3 0 0 3 
PSY 105 Human Development 3 0 0 3 
15 3 | 1g 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Clinic Hrs. 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 


*NUR 206 Psychiatric Nursing 4 0 6 6 
*NUR 207 Maternity Nursing 4 O 6 6 
ENG 102 Composition 3 0 0 3 
SOC 201 Sociology 3 0 0 3 
14 O 12 18 
Fifth Quarter (Fall) 
BR 210 Medical Surgical Nursing | ve 0 15 Bid 
ENG 103 Report Writing 3 0 0 3 
10 O 15 15 
Sixth Quarter (Winter) 
NUR 211 Nursing Seminar | 5 O 0 5 
NUR 212 Medical Surgical Nursing II i, 0 15 12 
ENG 204 Oral Communications 3 0 0 3 
{3 O a 18 
Seventh Quarter (Spring) 
~NUR 213 Nursing Seminar II 2 0 0 2 
NUR 214 Medical Surgical Nursing III 7 0 18 13 
S) O 18 1S 
Program Totals a 15 78 123 


*Mini-Courses 


PRACTICAL NURSE EDUCATION 


The Practical Nursing curriculum graduates are prepared to take the National 
Council Licensure Examination required to practice as a licensed practical nurse. 
The Practical Nurse Education curriculum is designed to develop competencies 
in practicing the following five components of practice as defined by the North 
Carolina Nursing Practice Act, 1981: (1) Participating in assessing the client's 
physical and mental health including the client’s reaction to illnesses and treat- 
ment regimens; (2) Recording and reporting the results of the nursing assessment; 
(3) Participating in implementing the health care plan developed by the registered 
nurse and/or prescribed by any person authorized by State law to prescribe such 
a plan, by performing tasks delegated by and performed under the supervision 
Or under orders or directions of a registered nurse, physician licensed to practice 
medicine, dentist, or other person authorized by State Law to provide such su- 
pervision; (4) Reinforcing the teaching and counseling of a registered nurse, 
physician licensed to practice medicine in North Carolina, or dentist; and (5) 
Reporting and recording the nursing care rendered and the client’s response to 
| that care. 


ie 


Licensed practical nurses may be employed in hospitals, nursing homes, clinics, 
doctors’ offices, industry, and public health agencies. 

Individuals desiring a career in practical nursing should be encouraged to take 
math and science courses in high school. 


Job Opportunities 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


Specific Entrance Requirements 
General college admission requirements. 
Three personal references. 
Reports of medical and dental examinations. 
The North Carolina State Board of Nursing may deny licensure to individuals 
“convicted of a felony or any crime involving moral turpitude.” 


BRWN 


Practical Nurse Education 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab = Clinic Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


PINES al 2 Fundamentals of Nursing 6 2 2 8 
PNEO Pete Pharmacology 2 0 0 Z 
BIO tal Basic Life Sciences 5 0 0 5 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3 0 0 3 
NUT 101 Nutrition 3 O O 3 
PSY. 206 Applied Psychology 3 0 0 3 
(PSY 201 Introduction to Psychology) (3) (O) (O) (3) 
ae 2 Z 24 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
PNE MS Hii 20 Clinical | Medical Surgical 0 0 15 5 
RIN Ee lal 2 Medical Surgical Nursing | 8 0 0 8 
aN | Begs pes) Maternal and Infant Care 4 0 0 4 
PSY 105 Human Growth and Development 3 0 0 3 
15 O iD 20 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
PNEMehi30 Clinical Il Maternal Newborn 
and Medical Surgical Nursing 0 0 18 6 
BNE® |“ Tt32 Medical Surgical Nursing II 10 0 0 10 
PNE 1134 Pediatric Nursing 2 0 2 
es O 18 18 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 
PNEN 140 Clinical Ill Pediatrics and 
Medical Surgical Nursing 0 0 18 6 
PNE 1142 Medical Surgical Nursing III 10 0 0 10 
PNE 1144 Nursing Seminar 2 0 2 
i O 18 18 
Program Totals 61 2 53 80 
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tutions. 


DENTAL HYGIENE 


The Dental Hygiene curriculum prepares graduates to take patient histories, 
teach oral hygiene, clean teeth, take X-rays and apply preventive agents under 
the supervision of a dentist. Dental hygientists may be employed in dentists’ 
offices, clinics, schools, public health agencies, industry, and educational insti- 


Graduates are eligible to take the Dental Hygiene National Board written ex- 
amination, which is administered by the American Dental Association, Joint Com- 
mission on National Dental Examinations; and the State Board Clinical 
Examination, which is administered by the North Carolina Board of Dental Ex- 
aminers. A passing grade on both examinations is required for practice as a 


Registered Dental Hygienist in North Carolina. 


Individuals desiring a career in Dental Hygiene should take biology, algebra, 
and chemistry courses prior to entering the program. 


Job Opportunities 


Dental Hygienist 


Specific Entrance Requirements 
General college admission requirements. 
Have high school credit for four units of English, two units of Algebra (one 
unit may be plane geometry), one unit of chemistry and one unit of biology. 
Science oriented college preparatory courses are recommended. 

. Acceptable reports of medical and dental examinations. 


First Quarter (Fall) 


DHY 
DHY 
DHY 
BIO 


101 
108 
110 
101 


Dental Anatomy 

Dental Radiology | 

Preclinical Dental Hygiene | 
Human Anatomy and Physiology | 


Second Quarter (Winter) 


DHY 
DHY 
DHY 
DHY 
BIO 

CHM 


102 
105 
106 
11] 
102 
101 


Head and Neck Anatomy 

Dental Radiology II 

Oral Embryology and Histology 

Preclinical Dental Hygiene II 

Human Anatomy and Physiology II 

Fundamentals of Physiological 
Chemistry 
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Third Quarter (Spring) 


DHY 
DHY 
DHY 
DHY 
BIO 


114 
116 
117 
206 
103 


General and Oral Pathology | 
Dental Hygiene Seminar | 
Dental Hygiene Clinic | 
Dental Materials 
Microbiology 


Fourth Quarter (Summer) 


DHY 
DHY 
DHY 
NUT 
ENG 
Loh 


Tits 
118 
119 
202 
101 
101 


General & Oral Pathology II 
Dental Hygiene Seminar II 
Dental Hygiene Clinic II 
Nutrition 

Fundamentals of English 
Introduction to Psychology 


Fifth Quarter (Fall) 


DHY 
DHY 
DHY 
DHY 
ENG 
SUC 


205 
216 
217, 
aged 
102 
201 


Periodontology 

Dental Hygiene Seminar III 
Dental Hygiene Clinic III 
Pharmacology 
Composition 

Sociology 


Sixth Quarter (Winter) 


DHY 
DHY 
DHY 
ENG 


203 
218 
219 
204 


Community Dental Health | 
Dental Hygiene Seminar IV 
Dental Hygiene Clinic IV 
Oral Communication 


Seventh Quarter (Spring) 


DHY 
DHY 
DHY 
ENG 


Poe 
222 
224 
103 


Community Dental Health II 
Dental Hygiene Seminar V 
Dental Hygiene Clinic V 
Report Writing 


Program Totals 
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DENTAL ASSISTING 


The Dental Assisting curriculum prepares graduates to assist the dentist in 
providing treatment services. Functions performed by the dental assistant include 
dental health teaching, preparing dental materials to be used, preparing the pa- 
tient, taking dental X-rays, caring for dental supplies and equipment, passing 
instruments and materials to the dentist, making appointments, maintaining pa- 
tient records and other office management procedures. Graduates may practice 
in dental settings such as dentists’ offices, dental clinics, public health clinics, 
federal service clinics, dental schools, and state health departments. 

This curriculum prepares the graduate for certification as a Certified Dental 
Assistant by the Certifying Board of the Dental Assisting National Board, Incor- 
porated. 

Individuals desiring a career in dental assisting should, if possible, take biology, 
mathematics and typing courses prior to entering the program. 


Job Opportunities 


Dental Assistant 


Specific Entrance Requirements 
1. The general admission requirements and procedures for enrollment into a 
curriculum program at A-B Tech. 
2. Reports of medical and dental examinations. 


Dental Assisting 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab —_ Clinic Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


DEN 1103 Dental Materials | 2 je 0 3 
DEN 1104 Oral Anatomy & Histology 2 2 0 3 
DEN 1120 Clinical Science | 3 4 0 5 
DEN 1121 Dental Radiology 3 4 0 5 
BIO” ©1109 Biomedical Sciences 4 2 0 5 
14 14 0 21 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
DEN 1106 Head & Neck Anatomy 2 0 0 2 
DEN 1122 Dental Materials II 2 2 0 3 
DEN 1123 Oral Health Education 2 4 0 4 
DEN 1130 Clinical Science II 2 3 3 5 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3 0 0 3 
12 9 3 WwW 


0 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Clinic Hrs. 
Third Quarter (Spring) 


BENG4H1T 105 Dental Science 4 0 0 4 
DENa i125 Dental Affiliation | 1 0 12 5 
DEN. A134 Dental Office Management 3 2 0 4 
DENG alias Dental Office Emergencies 2 2 0 3 
10 - ee 16 

Fourth Quarter (Summer) 
DEN Tar rso Dental Affiliation II 1 0 18 7 
DEN 1141 Professional Development 3 0 0 3 
ENG 204 Oral Communications 3 0 0 3 
PSY 206 Applied Psychology 3 ¢ 3 
10 0 18 16 
Program Totals 46 27 33 70 
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EMERGENCY MEDICAL SCIENCE 


The Emergency Medical Science Curriculum is designed to prepare graduates, 
while under the direct supervision of a physician or MICN, to perform patient 
assessments and render emergency care in the pre-hospital and hospital setting. 
Students will learn the basic and advanced life support skills necessary by the 
combination of classroom teaching with practice in laboratory sessions and clin- 
ical experiences with emergency medical services and community hospitals. 

As students progress through the curriculum, they become eligible to take 
certifying examinations for EMT, EMT-I, and EMT-P given by the North Carolina 
Office of Emergency Medical Services and/or the National Registry of Emergency 
Medical Technicians. 

Graduates may be employed in emergency rooms of hospitals, ambulance or 
rescue squad services, industry, medical supply companies, educational institu- 
tions, and governmental agencies. 

Individuals desiring a career in emergency medical science should take biology, 

‘mathematics and, if possible, chemistry prior to entering the program. 


Job Opportunities 


“Ambulance Attendant 
: Emergency Medical Technician 

: Emergency Medical Technician—Intermediate 
) Emergency Medical Technician—Paramedic 

| E.M.S. Manager/Director 

| E.M.S. Training Officer/Instructor 


Specific Entrance Requirements 
General college admission requirements 
Must be 18 years of age at the end of the second quarter of the program. 
Current N.C. drivers’ license. 
Acceptable reports of medical and dental examinations. 
Character/employment references (three). 
The North Carolina Office of Emergency Medical Services requires that a 
physician certify the ‘‘candidate to be physically fit and free from physical 
defects, handicaps, or diseases’’ which might impair ability to drive, attend 
an ambulance, and/or perform any duties prescribed by OEMS. 
7. The North Carolina Office of Emergency Medical Services may deny cert- 
ification to individuals convicted of a felony or any other crime involving 
moral turpitude. 


Se ee 


Dopp WH 





Emergency Medical Science 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Clinic Hrs. 
| First Quarter (Fall) 


|EMS 101 Fundamentals of EMS 8 0 6 10 
BIO 101 Human Anatomy & Physiology | 4 3 0 5 
PSY 101 Introduction to Psychology 3 0 0 3 

16 3 6 18 
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Second Quarter (Winter) 


TEMS 
tEMS 
EMS 


BIO 


104 
105 
112 


102 


Injury Management | 

Clinical Seminar & Practicum | 

Emergency Vehicle Operation, 
Communications, and Record 
Keeping 

Human Anatomy & Physiology II 


Third Quarter (Spring) 


EMS 
EMS 
EMS 
ENG 
RS¥ 


103 
106 
108 
101 
203 


Principles of Extrication & Rescue 
Introduction to Pharmacology 
Clinical Seminar & Practicum II 
Fundamentals of English 
Abnormal Psychology 


Fourth Quarter (Summer) 


EMS 
EMS 
EMS 
ENG 


110 
111 
201 
102 


Pharmacology for EMS 

Clinical Seminar & Practicum III 
Advanced Life Support | 
Composition 


Fifth Quarter (Fall) 


EMS 
EMS 
EMS 
AHE 


202 
203 
205 
218 


Clinical Seminar & Practicum IV 
Emergency Psychiatric Care 
Advanced Life Support II 
Hazardous Materials & Disaster 


Sixth Quarter (Winter) 


EMS 
EMS 


ENG 
SOG 


206 
207 


204 
201 


Clinical Seminar & Practicum V 

OB, Newborn, and Pediatric 
Emergencies 

Oral Communications 

Sociology 

Elective (Minimum 3 Credit Hours) 


Seventh Quarter (Spring) 


EMS 
AHE 
AHE 
ENG 


201 
245 
216 
103 


Clinical Symposium 

EMS Personnel Management 
Fundamentals of Public Safety 
Report Writing 


Program Totals 


All courses are required for the A.A.S. degree. 
+Courses required for EMT—Certification. 


tCourses required for EMT—Intermediate Certification. 
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MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNOLOGY 


The Medical Laboratory Technology curriculum prepares graduates to perform 
clinical laboratory procedures in chemistry, hematology, bacteriology, parasitol- 
ogy, serology, blood banking and body fluid analysis, in order to develop data 
that may be used in the diagnosis of diseases and in evaluating the effectiveness 
of treatments. 

The medical laboratory technician works under the supervision of a medical 
technologist and may be employed as a staff technician or assistant supervisor 
in a medical laboratory, or clinical instructor in an educational institution. 

The graduate is eligible to take the registry examination given by the Board of 
Registry of Medical Technologists of the American Society of Clinical Pathologists 
for certification as a medical laboratory technician or the examination given by 
the National Certifying Agency as a clinical laboratory technician. 

Individuals desiring a career in medical laboratory technology should, if pos- 
sible, take algebra, biology and chemistry courses prior to entering the program. 


Job Opportunities 


Medical Laboratory Technician 


CLINICAL EXPERIENCE 


Clinical experiences are conducted in the Clinical Laboratory at Memorial 
Mission Hospital. Because of clinical space requirements the students will have 
individual schedules for MLT clinical experiences. During the first year of the 
curriculum, Clinical Experience classes will begin at 6:15 a.m. The Program has 
accreditation for a maximum of 12 second year students in clinical experience 
at Memorial Mission Hospital. In the event there are more than 12 students who 
successfully complete first year courses, only the top 12 will be allowed to 
continue during the next school year. 

The following will be utilized in selecting students for second year courses. 

1. Cumulative grade point average. 

2. Grades of C or better in MLT Courses. 

3. Progression Committee Review rating characteristics including attitude, 

adaptability, attendance, etc. 


Specific Entrance Requirements 
1. General college admission requirements. 
2. High School Units 
a. Chemistry and algebra required. 
b. Biology strongly recommended. 
3. Character references (three). 
4. Reports of medical and dental examinations. 
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Medical Laboratory Technology 


First Quarter (Fall) 


MLT 101 
BIO 101 
ENG 101 
MAT 106 
BOY 101 


Clinical Experience | 

Human Anatomy and Physiology | 
Fundamentals of English 
Introduction to Mathematics 
Introduction to Psychology 


Second Quarter (Winter) 


MLT 105 
MLT 108 
MLT 115 
BIO 102 
CHM 103 


Hematology | 

Clinical Experience II 
Microbiology | 

Human Anatomy and Physiology II 
MLT Chemistry | 


Third Quarter (Spring) 


MLT 107 
MLT tt3 
MLT 114 
MLT 116 
CHM ~ 104 


Clinical Chemistry | 
Clinical Experience III 
Immunohematology | 
Microbiology II 

MLT Chemistry II 


Fourth Quarter (Summer) 


MLT 106 
MLT 201 
MLT 118 
MLT he 
MLT pes 
ENG 204 


Urinalysis 
Microbiology III 
Immunohematology II 
Clinical Experience IV 
Hematology II 

Oral Communications 


Fifth Quarter (Fall) 


MLT 112 
MLT 202 
ENG 102 


Clinical Chemistry 11 
Clinical Experience V 
Composition 


Sixth Quarter (Winter) 


MLT 206 
MLT 220 
ENG 103 


Clinical Experience VI 
Parasitology 
Report Writing 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab = Clinic Hrs. 
Seventh Quarter (Spring) 


MLT 205 Hematology III 
MLT 209 Clinical Experience VII 0 0 ai 9 
EDP 106 Introduction to Medical 


— 
i) 
=) 
No 


Data Processing 2 2 0 

3) 4 oy 14 

Eighth Quarter (Summer) 
MLT 211 Instrumentation 0 js 0 1 
MLT 212 Clinical Experience VIII 0 0 D7. 9 
SOC 201 Sociology 3 0 0 3 
3 2 as 13 
Program Totals 63 34 135 124 
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RADIOLOGIC TECHNOLOGY (RADIOGRAPHY) 


The Radiologic Technology curriculum prepares graduates to be competent 
Medical Radiographers. The radiographer is a skilled person qualified by tech- 
nological education to provide patient services using imaging modalities (as di- 
rected by physicians qualified to order and/or perform radiologic procedures) by: 
(1) Applying knowledge of the principles of radiation protection for the patient, 
self and others; (2) Applying knowledge of anatomy, positioning and radiographic 
techniques to accurately demonstrate anatomical structures on a radiograph; (3) 
Determining exposure factors to achieve optimum radiographic technique with 
a minimum of radiation exposure to the patient; (4) Examining radiographs for 
the purpose of evaluating technique, positioning and other pertinent technical 
qualities; (5) Exercising discretion and judgement in the performance of medical 
imaging procedures; (6) Providing patient care essential to radiologic procedures; 
(7) Recognizing emergency patient conditions and initiating life saving first aid. 

Graduates may be employed in Radiology departments in hospitals, clinics, 
physicians’ offices, research and medical laboratories, federal and state agencies 
and industry. 

Graduates are eligible to take the national examination given by the American 
Registry of Radiologic Technologists for certification and registration as medical 
radiographers. 

Individuals desiring a career in radiologic technology should take courses in 
biology, algebra and chemistry and/or physics prior to entering the program. 


Job Opportunities 


Radiologic Technologist 
Radiographer 


CLINICAL EXPERIENCE 


Exposure of a pregnant female to radiation must be avoided because of the 
possible harmful effects to the developing fetus. Since the practical work of student 
technologists involves some exposure to radiation, it is felt that this portion of 
training should be discontinued for any female student known to be pregnant. In 
some instances, it may be possible for the student to continue to attend classes 
and complete practical work at a later date. 

Student enrolled in the Radiologic Technology Program will receive clinical 
training at the major hospitals in the area. Because of the limited space in the 
existing clinical facilities, students will be divided into two groups: one-half will 
receive their clinical experience in the morning and the other half during the 
afternoon. This will be done on a rotational basis. 

During the two year period of training, student technologists will be expected 
to work on the weekends on a rotational basis. WEEKEND WORK WILL NOT 
NECESSARILY FOLLOW THE CALENDAR IN THE SCHOOL CATALOG. 


Specific Entrance Requirements 
1. General college admission requirements. 
2. Biology, algebra, physics strongly recommended. 
3. Three letters of recommendation. 
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Radiologic Technology 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Clinic Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


RAD 100 Introduction to Radiology 3 0 0 > 
RAD 102 Radiographic Technique | 4 0 0 4 
RAD 106 Clinical Technique | 0 0 12 4 
RAD 135 Radiological Anatomy | 2 0 0 2 
NUR 125 Nursing Procedures 2 0 0 2 
1] 0 eZ 15 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
RAD 111 Positioning | 2 2 0 3 
RAD The Radiographic Technique II 3 0 0 3 
RAD 114 Clinical Technique II 1 0 21 8 
RAD 136 Radiological Anatomy II 3 0 0 3 
BIO 107 Anatomy and Physiology | 4 0 0 4 
13 2 21 py 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
RAD Wd Positioning II 2 2 O 2 
RAD 124 Clinical Technique III 1 0 21 8 
BIO 108 Anatomy and Physiology II 4 0 0 4 
PHY 105 Physics 4 a 0) 0 4 
ie 2 21 19 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 
RAD 131 Positioning III A 2 3 
RAD 134 Clinical Technique IV 1 0 21 8 
RAD 205 Medical Use of Radioisotopes 2 0 0 2 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3 0 0 3 
8 i a 16 
Fifth Quarter (Fall) 
RAD 201 Positioning IV 0 3 
RAD 203 Clinical Technique V 1 0 21 8 
RAD 225 Principles of Radiation Protection and 
Radiobiology 2 0 0 2 
PSY 101 Introduction to Psychology 3 0 0 3 
SOC 201 Sociology 3 0 0 3 
14 2 21 tS, 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Clinic Hrs. 
Sixth Quarter (Winter) 


RAD 219 Positioning V y Zz O 3 
RAD 212 Clinical Technique VI 1 0 21 8 
RAD 214 Equipment and Maintenance 2 0 0 2 
RAD 215 A survey of Medical and 
Surgical Diseases ms 0 0 2 
ENG 102 Composition 0 0 3 
10 2 24 18 
Seventh Quarter (Spring) 
RAD 271 Positioning VI—Opaque Media 2 2 3 
RAD 223 Clinical Technique VII 1 0 21 8 
EDP 106 Intro. to Medical Data Processing 2 2 0 3 
ENG 103 Report Writing 5 0 0 3 
8 4 21 7 
Eighth Quarter (Summer) 
RAD yale: Advanced Radiographic Technique 3 0 0 3 
RAD 231 Positioning VIl—Comprehensive 
Review 2 2 0 3 
RAD 233 Clinical Technique VIII 1 0 21 8 
ENG 204 Oral Communication 3 0 0 3) 
“) 2 21 14 
Program Totals 81 16 159 142 
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DIVISION OF HOSPITALITY 
EDUCATION 


An A.A.S. Degree is conferred in the following study areas of the Division of 
Hospitality Education: 
Culinary Technology 
Hospitality Management and Administration 
The areas of study in the Division of Hospitality Education are seven quarters 
in duration and will require from twenty to thirty hours per week of course work. 
In addition to regular classroom work each student will be required to spend 
additional time on outside work assignments. This will normally be conducted 
in the summer quarter. 


SPECIFIC ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
HOSPITALITY PROGRAMS 
1. General college admission requirements 
2. Must be in acceptable condition of physical and mental health to meet state 
requirements for food handling certificate 
3. Entry into Hospitality Education Programs requires approval of the Depart- 
ment. 


CULINARY TECHNOLOGY 


The Culinary Technology curriculum is designed to provide the student with 
the knowledge and skills to become a chef. This is accomplished through a 
combination of course work, in-house observation, laboratory practice and su- 
pervised work experience in the field. 

Food preparation, food cost control, purchasing, beverage cost control and 
menu planning are typical subjects. The student will also take courses in con- 
venience foods, gardemanger and sanitation, as well as courses in accounting, 
personal management, human relations, composition and oral communications. 

Graduates may find employment in fine hotels, gourmet restaurants, private 
clubs and steamship lines. The graduate would typically be engaged in a pro- 
gression of positions, from commis to station chef and sous chef, culminating in 
the position of executive chef and beyond. 
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Job Opportunities 


Entry Level Advanced Level 

Commis (Apprentice): Chef: 
Legumier (Vegetable Cook) Legumier (Vegetable Cook) 
Potagier (Soup Cook) Potagier (Soup Cook) 
Saucier (Sauce Cook) Saucier (Sauce Cook) 
Poissonier (Fish Cook) Poissonier (Fish Cook) 
Boucher (Butcher) Boucher (Butcher) 
Rotisseur (Roast Cook) Rotisseur (Roast Cook) 
Boulanger (Baker) Boulanger (Baker) 
Entremetier (Fry Cook) Entremetier (Fry Cook) 
Gardemanger (Cold Meat Cook) Gardemanger (Cold Meat Cook) 


Sous Chef (Assistant) 
Executive Chef 

Certified Executive Chef 
Master Chef 


Culinary Technology 


Hrs. Per Week Prac. Credit 
Class Lab Lab Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


CSE 101 Food Preparation | 3 0 9 6 
SP. 107 Food Service Equipment 
Orientation 1 ps 0 pi 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3 0 0 3 
HMA 101 Hospitality Orientation 3 0 0 3 
MAT 110 General College Mathematics 5 0 0 5 
15 2 9 19 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
CSP 103 Food Preparation II 3 0 12 ie 
CSP 109 International Cuisine 2 2 0 g 
ENG 102 Composition 3 0 0 3 
HMA 104 Food Purchasing | 3 0 0 3 
HMA 108 Food Cost Control 3 0 0 3 
14 2 12 19 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
CSP 106 Food Preparation III 3 0 12 7 
CSP 108 Menu Planning 1 2 0 2 
ENG 206 Written Communication Skills 3 0 0 3 
HMA 109 Food Purchasing II 3 0 0 5 
NUT 101 Nutrition 3 0 0 3 
13 2 12 18 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 
CSP 110 Supervised Work Experience 2 0 40 6 
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Hrs. Per Week Prac. Credit 
Class Lab Lab Hrs. 
Fifth Quarter (Fall) 


i 114 Gardemanger 2 0 3 3 
CSP 201 Food Preparation IV 3 0 12 7 
Lr 203 Dining Room ] 0 3 2 
BUS 110 Business Machines 1 2 0 2 
BUS la? Clerical Accounting us 2 0 6 
ENG 204 Oral Communications 5 0 0 3 
ibe 4 18 23 
Sixth Quarter (Winter) 
CSP 208 Convenience Foods 1 2 0 2 
CSP 210 Food Preparation V 5 0 12 ye 
HMA 213 Food Service Sanitation 3 0 0 3 
HMA 215 Beverage Cost Control 3 0 3 4 
BOC 201 Sociology 3 0 0 3 
13 2 5) 19 
Seventh Quarter (Spring) 
<S5P 207 Food Preparation VI 0 12 7 
Por 214 Wine Appreciation 1 2 0 2 
HMA = 209 Personnel Management 
Hospitality Industry 3 0 0 3 
Poy 206 Applied Psychology 3 0 0 5 
10 2 1Z Rs: 
Program Totals Saal aL 118 119 


HOSPITALITY MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


The Hospitality Management and Administration curriculum prepares students 
to enter the hospitality industry as management trainees in hotels, restaurants and 
clubs. Areas of study include hotel accounting/front office procedures, laws and 
taxes, sales promotions and advertising, personnel management, housekeeping, 
layout and design, food and beverage purchasing and cost control, and food 
preparation and service. An internship program in the field may be offered to 
enable the student to acquire industry experience. 


job Opportunities 


Entry Level Advanced Level 
Management Trainee - Purchasing Agent 
Hote Sales Representative 
Restaurant Hotel & Restaurant Supplies 
Club Executive Housekeeper 


Food and Beverage Comptroller 
Manager, Front Office 
Manager, Resident 

Director, Food and Beverage 
Hotel Sales Manager 

Club Manager 

Restaurant Manager 

Hotel General Manager 


MOUNTAIN TECH LODGE 
An on-campus motor lodge, Mountain Tech Lodge, operated and maintained 
by the students provides practical experience under the direction of college fac- 
ulty. 
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Hospitality Management and Administration 


Hrs. Per Week Prac. 


Class Lab Lab 
First Quarter (Fall) 


HMA 101 Hospitality Orientation 5 0 0 
SP 100 Food Preparation | 3 0 6 
CSR 107 Food Service Equipment Orientation 1 2 0 
BUS 110 Business Machines 1 2 0 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3 0 0 
MAT 110 General College Mathematics 5 0 0 
16 4 6 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
HMA 104 Food Purchasing | 3 0 0 
HMA 108 Food Cost Control 3 0 0 
CSP 102 Food Preparation II 3 0 6 
BUS 120 Accounting | 3 2 0 
ENG 102 Composition 3 O 0 
15 Z 6 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
HMA 106 Front Office Procedures/ 
Hotel Accounting 5 2 0 
HMA ~ 109 Food Purchasing II 5 0 0 
GSE 104 Food Preparation III 3 0 2 
BUS (his: Business Law 6) 0 0 
ENG 206 Written Communication Skills 3 0 0 
17 2 ] 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 
HMA .. 110 Supervised Work Experience 2 0 40 
Fifth Quarter (Fall) 
HMA = 204 Hotel Information Systems 2 2 0 
HMA = 207 Laws of Innkeeping 5 0 0 
HMA 208 Supervisory Housekeeping 3 2 0 
HMA) 211 Financial Ingredient in 
Food Service Management 3 2 0 
ECO 105 Introduction to Economics 5 0 0 
ENG 204 Oral Communication 3 0 0 
21 6 O 
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Sixth Quarter (Winter) 


HMA 


HMA 
HMA 
HMA 
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BUS 
DOC 


206 


210 
Zi8 
214 
215 
229 
201 


Business Management in 
Hotel-Motel Restaurants 
Supervisory Housekeeping II 

Food Service Sanitation 

Layout and Design | 
Beverage Cost Control 
Taxes 

Sociology 


Seventh Quarter (Spring) 


HMA 


HMA 


HMA 
HMA 
BUS 
PSY 


209 


JA Ne 


216 
217 
247 
206 


Personnel Management Hospitality 
Industry 

Sales Promotion and Advertising 
in Hotels & Restaurants 

Layout and Design II 

Supervisory Housekeeping III 

Insurance 

Applied Psychology 


Program Totals 
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DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL- 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


The following areas of study are included in the Division of Vocational- 
Industrial Education: 


TECHNICAL DIPLOMA AWARDED 
Tool and Die Making 


DIPLOMA AWARDED 

Air Conditioning, Heating and Refrigeration 

Automotive Mechanics 

Carpentry and Cabinetmaking 

Diesel Vehicle Maintenance 

Machinist 

Welding 

The division offers a variety of courses on a four and eight quarter basis. The 
areas of study reflect the employment opportunities in western North Carolina. 
If a student elects to enroll in the division through evening school, the time 
required for completion will be doubled. The evening division offers up to sixteen 
hours per week in an area of study. The full-time schedule requires approximately 
thirty hours per week. 

The student enrolled in the division spends most of the time in a shop working 
under actual industrial conditions. The rest of the time will be in the classroom 
and laboratory in related subjects. The division requires each student to dem- 
onstrate an ability to do work in the chosen trade. Emphasis is placed on becoming 
proficient in the use of machines, instruments, and other equipment related to a 
particular area of work. 

Certain courses are required of all students in each curriculum. These courses 
will enhance the student’s ability to become a total individual with a proper 
attitude toward work. A thorough understanding of the American system of eco- 
nomics as it relates to the free enterprise system and corporate structure is required 
of every student. To accomplish this the vocational student must take either BUS 
1103, Small Business Operations or ECO 1107, Consumer Economics. 


AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING AND REFRIGERATION 


The Air Conditioning, Heating, and Refrigeration curriculum develops an un- 
derstanding of the basic principles involved in the construction, installation, op- 
eration and maintenance of climate control equipment. Courses in blueprint 
reading, duct construction, welding, circuits and controls, math, science and 
general education are included to help provide supporting skills necessary for 
the mechanic to function successfully in the trade. 

The air conditioning, heating, and refrigeration mechanic installs, maintains, 
services, and repairs environmental control systems in residences, department 
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and food stores, office buildings, industries, restaurants, institutions, and com- 
mercial establishments. Job opportunities exist with companies that specialize in 
air conditioning, heating, and commercial refrigeration installation and service. 
The graduate should be able to assist in installing mechanical equipment, duct 
work, and electrical controls necessary in residential and commercial projects. 
With experience the graduate should be able to service various air conditioning, 
heating, and refrigeration components; troubleshoot systems; and provide the 
preventive maintenance required by mechanical equipment. This person may be 
employed in areas of maintenance, installation, sales, and service in the field of 
air conditioning, heating and cooling. 


Job Opportunities 


Entry Level Advanced Level 
Air Conditioning Mechanic Environmental Control System 
Heating and Air Conditioning Installer-Servicer 

Mechanic Hot Air Furnace Installer & 
Heating Mechanic Repairer 
Refrigeration Mechanic Domestic Air Conditioning 
Heating and Air Conditioning Installer 

Mechanic Helper Energy Management Systems 
Refrigeration Mechanic Helper Installer-Servicer, Sales 


Air Conditioning, Heating and Refrigeration 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Shop Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


AHR 1121 Fundamentals of Refrigeration: 


Domestic 3 0 ise ei 
ELC itd Basic Electricity 3 Bs 0 4 
ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 1 2 0 2 
MAT 1101 Fundamentals of Mathematics 5 0 0 5 
WLD 1101 Basic Welding 1 2 O 2 
15 6 12 20 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
Biy.1 122 Fundamentals of Refrigeration: 
Commercial 3 0 12 i 
BPR 1108 Basic Mechanical Blueprint Reading 1 2 0 2 
ELC 1118 Applied Electricity 3 2 0 4 
ENG 1102 Communication Skills 3 0 0 3 
MAT 1103 Geometry 3 0 O 5 
13 4 We 19 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Shop Hrs. 
Third Quarter (Spring) 


ARO WG L123 Principles of Air Conditioning 3 0 $) 6 
AHR 1124 Principles of Heating: 


Fuels and Burners 2 0 6 4 

BRRUMNTT16 Blueprint Reading: Air 
Conditioning 2 2 0 3 
PSY 206 Applied Psychology 3 0 0 3 
10 Y 15 16 


Fourth Quarter (Summer) 
ATRL Z6 All Year Comfort Systems and 


A.C. Servicing 2 O 2 5 

AHRI1127 Duct Construction and 
Maintenance 2 O 6 4 
BUS 2 aR.03 Small Business Operations 3 0 0 3 
PiANgonht 0 Applied Science | 3 2 0 4 
10 Z 15 16 
Program Totals 46 14 54 71 


AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS 


The Automotive Mechanics curriculum provides a training program for devel- 
oping the basic knowledge and skills needed to inspect, diagnose, repair and 
adjust automotive vehicles. Manual skills are developed in practical shop work 
and the technical understanding of the operating principles involved in the mod- 
ern automobile are taught through class assignments, discussions and shop prac- . 
tices. 

Automobile mechanics maintain and repair mechanical, electrical and body 
parts of passenger cars, trucks, and buses. In some communities and rural areas 
they also may service tractors or marine engines and other gasoline-powered 
equipment. Mechanics inspect and test to determine the causes of faulty operation. 
They repair or replace defective parts to restore the vehicle or machine to proper 
operating condition and use shop manuals and other technical publications as 
references for technical data. Persons completing this curriculum may find em- 
ployment with franchised automobile dealers, independent garages, or may start 
their own business. 


Job Opportunities 


Entry Level Advanced Level 
General Mechanic Shop Supervisor 
Tune-up Mechanic Shop Foreman 


Front-end Specialist 

Automatic Transmission 
Specialist 

Brake Specialist 
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Automotive Mechanics 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Shop Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


AUT 1101 Internal Combustion Engine 6 0 9 9 
ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 1 2 O 2 
MAT 1101 Fundamentals of Mathematics 5 0 0 5 
PSY 206 Applied Psychology 3 O 0 3 
15 2 9 19 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
A lee 12 Engine Electrical and Fuel Systems 7. 0 9 10 
BPR 1108 Basic Mechanical Blueprint Reading 1 Z 0 2 
ENG 99102 Communication Skills 3 0 O 3 
PH Yond 01 Applied Science | 3 y 0 4 
14 4 9 19 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
ATT 21 Braking Systems 2 @ 3 3 
AQT es 1123 Automotive Chassis and 
Suspension Systems S 0 9 6 
WLD 1101 Basic Welding 1 2 0 2 
6 y 12 v1 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 
ig | 124 Automotive Power Train Systems 4 0 6 6 
ee lhe} Automotive Services 6 0 6 8 
Pie S12 Automotive Air Conditioning 2 0 3 3 
BUS. +1103 Small Business Operations 3 0 0 3 
mew? 1107 Consumer Economics) (3) (O) (O) (3) 
15 O 15 20 
Program Totals 50 8 45 69 


CARPENTRY AND CABINETMAKING 


Carpenters construct, erect, install and repair structures of wood, plywood and 
wallboard, using hand and power tools. This curriculum in carpentry is designed 
to prepare individuals with skills and knowledge of construction with wood. The 
curriculum includes mathematics, blueprint reading, methods of construction and 
information on building materials and energy efficient construction. 

Carpenters work on new construction and maintain and repair many types of 
existing structures, both residential and commercial. They have an understanding 
of building materials, concrete form construction, rough framing, roof and stair 
construction, the application of interior and exterior trim, insulation, and other 
energy saving materials and the installation of cabinets and fixtures. 

Most carpenters are employed by contractors in the building construction fields. 
When specializing in a particular phase of carpentry, the job may be designated 
according to the specialty as rough carpenter, framing carpenter, form carpenter, 
scaffolding carpenter, acoustical insulating carpenter and finish carpenter. 
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Job Opportunities 


Entry Level Advanced Level (with experience) 
Carpenter Carpenter Foreman 

Roofer Finish Carpenter 

Cabinet Installer Cabinetmaker 


Maintenance Carpenter 
Carpentry and Cabinetmaking 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Shop Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


GARY 1102 Cabinetmaking | = 0 ee 10 
BRRe kI1O7 Blueprint Reading: 
Construction Trades 1 2 0 2 
ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 1 v 0 2 
MAT ° 1101 Fundamentals of Mathematics 5 0 0 5 
10 4 15 ih, 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
CARB 101 Carpentry | yy 0 vi 
CAR 1104 Cabinetmaking II 0 0 s 3 
BPRaae E109 Blueprint Reading: 
Construction Trades 1 2 0 2 
ENG 1102 Communication Skills 3 0 0 3 
MAT e103 Geometry 3 0 0 o 
12 2 es, 18 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
CARI LTS Carpentry Il 6 O 15 i 
DP Tar 27 Construction Trades: Drafting | 2 2 0 3 
PSY 206 Applied Psychology 3 0 0 3 
1] 2 i fs ww 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 
GAR 1105 Advanced Carpentry Projects 2 0 24 10 
BUS #21103 Small Business Operations 3 0 0 3 
DET taha2s Construction Trades: Drafting II pe 2 0 
7 y 24 16 
Program Totals 42 10 69 70 


DIESEL VEHICLE MAINTENANCE 


The Diesel Vehicle Maintenance curriculum provides a program for developing 
the basic knowledge and skills needed in diesel vehicle maintenance. Manual 
skills are developed in practical shop work. 

The use of diesel engines is found in farm and construction equipment, electric 
generators, trucks, buses, trains, automobiles, and ships. Many diesel vehicle 
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mechanics specialize in maintenance and repair of equipment, others specialize 
in rebuilding engines. 

Diesel vehicle mechanics are instructed through class assignments, discussion 
and shop practice to maintain and repair engines, chassis and suspensions, and 
power trains used to power farm equipment, construction equipment, buses and 
trucks. They use handtools, precision measuring and testing instruments, and 
power tools in overhauling and maintaining diesel powered equipment. 


Job Opportunities 


Diesel Mechanic 

Diesel-Mechanic Apprentice 
Diesel-Mechanic Helper 

Fuel-Injection Servicer 

Repairer, Heavy 
Construction-Equipment-Mechanic Helper 
Spring-Repairer Helper, Hand 
Maintenance Mechanic Helper 
Tractor-Mechanic Helper 


Opportunities in heavy equipment maintenance will be found within dealer- 
ships, trucking companies, public transportation companies, general contractors, 
farm implement dealers, and industries that maintain heavy equipment. 


Diesel Vehicle Maintenance 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Shop Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


ey. 93101 Diesel Engine Theory and Practice 5 0 12 9 
ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 1 2 0 2 
MAT 1101 Fundamentals of Mathematics 5 0 0 s 
MEC 1101 Elementary Hydraulic Principles 2 3 0 5 
je) 5 12 jks) 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
REY -1102 Diesel-Electrical, Fuel, Lubricating 
and Cooling Systems 5 0 ike 9 
MEC 1124 Metallurgy 3 0 0 3 
may, *°. 1101 Applied Science | 3 2 0 4 
WLD- 1102 Basic Welding 2 0 3 &: 
13 2 16 tg 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
iy) (1103 Diesel-Hydraulic Systems, Steering, 
Suspension, Braking, Injector 
Testing and Servicing 6 0 12 10 
meCQ 1107 Consumer Economics 3 0 O 3 
dy 1102 Applied Science II 3 2 0 4 
DAES 1112 Machine Shop Processes 1 0 3 2 
is 2 1 ihe 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Shop Hrs. 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 


HEV tea LOS Diesel Service and Repair 4 0 6 6 
REV WiOy Power Train Systems t 0 6 6 
ENGAS ET O2 Communication Skills 3 0 0 3 
PSY 206 Applied Psychology 3 0 0 3 
14 O ihe 18 

Program Totals 53 9 54 75 


MACHINIST 


The Machinist curriculum gives individuals the opportunity to acquire basic 
skills and related technical information necessary to gain employment as a ma- 
chinist. The machinist is a skilled metalworker who shapes metal by using machine 
tools and hand tools. Machinists must be able to set up and operate the machine 
tools found in a modern shop. The machinist is able to select the proper tools 
and materials required for each job and to plan the cutting and finishing operations 
in their proper order so that the work can be finished according to blueprint or 
written specifications. The machinist makes computations relating to dimensions 
of work, tooling, feeds and speeds of machining. Precision measuring instruments 
are used to measure the accuracy of work. The machinist also must know the 
characteristics of metals so that annealing and hardening of tools and metal parts 
can be accomplished in the process of turning a block of metal into an intricate 
precise part. 


Job Opportunities 


Entry Level Advanced Level 
Machinist Apprentice Machinist 
Die Maker Apprentice Maintenance Machinist 


Toolmaker Apprentice 

Tool and Die Maker Apprentice 

Machine Set-up Operator 

Quality Control Foreman 

Turret Lathe Set-up Operator 

Tool Machine Set-up Operator 

Electrical Discharge Machine 
Set-up Operator 


Machinist 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Shop Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


MES Slat Machine Shop | 3 0 Ly Oy ae 
BPR 1104 Blueprint Reading: Mechanical 1 2 0 2 
ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 1 Z 0 2 
MAT 1101 Fundamentals of Mathematics 5 0 0 5 
Boy 206 Applied Psychology 3 0 0 5) 
is 4 12 TS) 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Shop Hrs. 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
MES 1102 Machine Shop II 3 0 ee 7 
BER -10.05 Blueprint Reading: Mechanical 1 2 0 2 
ENG) 1102 Communications Skills 3 @) 0 3 
MAT 1103 Geometry 3 0 0 > 
PHY ~~ 1100 Industrial Science 4 2 0 4 
FS) 4 LZ is 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
MES 1103 Machine Shop III 3 0 lee. i, 
BPR 1106 Blueprint Reading: Mechanical 1 2 0 2 
BUSI M103 Small Business Operations 3 0 0 3 
(EC Opal 107 Consumer Economics) (3) (O) (O) (3) 
MAT 1104 Trigonometry 3 0 0 3 
MEG? “1115 Treatment of Ferrous and 
Non-Ferrous Metals 1 0 3 2 
11 1) 1v 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 
MES 1104 Machine Shop IV 3 0 ee rd 
MES 1106 Introduction to Numerical 
Control 5} 3 0 4 
IAT Y¥ E1128 Machinist Mathematics 3 - 0 0 3 
WELDS 01 Basic Welding 1 uy 0 2 
10 5 12 16 
Program Totals 47 15 51 71 


TOOL AND DIE MAKING 


The Tool and Die Making curriculum prepares machinists for the machining 
of tools and dies for the mass production of parts. These parts may be produced 
by punching, stamping or molding them into the required sizes and shapes. It is 
the responsibility of tool and die makers to produce the special tools and fixtures 
for these production operations. They may also produce the gauges and other 
inspection tools used in checking mass produced parts. 

Students enrolling in the Tool and Die Making program should gain the nec- 
essary skills and related information to make it possible for them to obtain entry 
level employment in this field. Typical jobs which might be secured in the man- 
ufacturing field include: Toolmaker Trainee, Diemaker Trainee, Moldmaker 
Trainee, Tool Repairman, Tool (Set-up) and Tool Inspector. A tool and die maker 
analyzes a variety of specifications, lays out metal stock and sets up and operates 
machine tools. They fit and assemble parts to make and repair metal working 
dies, cutting tools, jigs, fixtures, gages and machinists’ hand tools. They compute 
| dimensions, decide on machining to be done and plan layout and assembly 
| Operations. 
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Job Opportunities 


Machinist Die Finisher 
Metal Patternmaker Apprentice Plastic Fixture Builder 
Lay-Out Worker Metal Pattern Maker 
Machine Builder Lay-out Inspector 
Tool and Die Maker Apprentice Set-up and Lay-out Inspector 
Toolmaker Apprentice Die Casting and Plastic Molding 
Gauge and Instrument Inspector Mold Maker 
Tool Inspector Toolmaker 
Bench Toolmaker Tool and Die Maker 
Die Maker 


Specific Entrance Requirements 


Students accepted for the Tool and Die Making curriculum must have com- 
pleted the Machinist curriculum or be able to demonstrate Journeyman level 
machinist skills. To advance from the Machinist curriculum to the Tool and Die 
Making curriculum the student must have obtained a grade of “B’’ or better in 
MES 1103, MES 1104, MAT 1104 and MAT 1123. Any exceptions to these 
requirements will be decided by a committee chaired by the Chairperson of the 
Tool and Die Making department. 


Tool and Die Making* 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Shop Hrs. 
Fifth Quarter (Fall) 


TOMe Teo: Machine Processes 3 O 12 Z, 
DRI P2207 General Machine Drafting 2 4 0 4 
MA Pai 203 Trigonometry 3 O O 3 
8 4 hee 14 
Sixth Quarter (Winter) 
TON tee Machine Processes 3 0 12 7 
EEG 1201 Electricity-Industrial 2 2 0 3 
MAT 1204 Compound Angles and Curves 5 0 0 5 
MEG > (1203 Metallurgy 3 0 0 3 
1 Z 2 18 
Seventh Quarter (Spring) 
TDM 1204 Machine Processes 3 0 12 7 
TON aa 203 Fundamentals of Mold 
Construction 3 2 O 4 
BPR 1208 Blueprint Reading: Tool and Die 1 4 0 3 
MEC 1209 Hydraulics and Pneumatics 3 0 0 3 
10 6 12 Ley 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Shop Hrs. 
Eighth Quarter (Summer) 


TDM 1206 Machine Processes 3 0 12 7 
TDM 1207 Special Problems and Molding 3 4 0 5 
DFT P1209 Tool Design and Planning p 4 0 4 
8 8 ee 16 

Program Totals 39 20 48 65 


*Students who have not completed the machinist curriculum must also take ENG 1102 
and PSY 206. Total Program credit hours 71. 


WELDING 


The Welding curriculum gives students sound understanding of the principles, 
methods, techniques and skills essential for successful employment in the welding 
field and metals industry. Welders join metals by applying intense heat, and 
sometimes pressure to form a permanent bond between intersecting metals. 

Welding offers employment in practically any industry: shipbuilding, auto- 
motive, aircraft, guided missiles, heavy equipment, railroads, construction, pi- 
pefitting, production shops, job shops and many others. 


Job Opportunities 


Entry Level Advanced Level 
Arc Welding Layout Worker | 
Arc Welding - Machine Operator Welder - Fitter 
_ Gas Welding - Machine Operator 
~ Gas Welding 


Welder - Assembler 
Combination Welder 


Welding 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Shop Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


WLD 1120 Oxyacetylene Welding and Cutting 3 0 12 7 
BPR 1108 Basic Mechanical Blueprint Reading 1 2 0 2 
ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 1 2 0 2 

1 MAT 1101 Fundamental of Mathematics 5 0 0 5 
| MEC 1124 ~~ Metallurgy 3 0 0 3 
is) a 1s Re 
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Second Quarter (Winter) 


WLD 


BPR 
ELG 
ENG 
MAT 


HeZ 
TRRZ 
PUK 
1102 
1103 


Arc Welding 

Blueprint Reading: Welding 
Electricity for Welders 
Communication Skills 
Geometry 


Third Quarter (Spring) 


WLD 
WLD 
WLD 


MES 
boy 


Dhl 


hr22 


bls 


aD ee 
206 


Mechanical Testing & Inspection 
Commercial & Industrial Practices 
Inert Gas Welding 

Machine Shop Processes 

Applied Psychology 


Fourth Quarter (Summer) 


WLD 
WLD 


BUS 


(ECO 


DET 


1124 


i225 


TT05 
1107 


1126 


Pipe Welding 

Certification Practices 

Small Business Operations 
Consumer Economics) 

Pattern Development & Layout 


Program Totals 
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EVENING AND WEEKEND CURRICULUMS 


Most of the curricular classes offered in the day are also offered on a part-time 
basis in the evenings or on the weekends. Classes meet both on campus and at 
various off-campus sites. In addition to classes in the formatted program plans, 
many single classes are offered for students who seek personal or career ad- 
vancements. 

Beyond individual classes, students may ‘‘cluster’’ selected classes to meet 
more advanced goals. Any of these individually selected classes may be under- 
taken by “special schedule’ or ‘‘unclassified’’ students on a space-available basis 
if prerequisites have been met. 

Evening classes begin at 4:00 p.m. with the majority starting at 6:30 p.m. 

Requirements for degree and diploma are the same for day and evening pro- 
grams. 


INDEX 


Program Offerings 


Accounting 108 
Air Conditioning, Heating, and Refrigeration 131 
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Civil Engineering Technology 121 
Electronics Engineering Technology 123 
Industrial Management 111 
Law Enforcement Technology 118 
Machinist 136 
Manufacturing Resources Planning 115 
Marketing and Retailing teh 
Mechanical Drafting and Design Technology 125 
Mechanical Engineering Technology 7 
Tool and Die Making 137 
Tool Design Technology #29 
Welding 139 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Associate in Applied Science Degree 


Each student will be assigned an advisor and will be counseled prior to pre- 
registration. Electives will be offered based upon results from demand surveys 
conducted early in the previous quarter. The student must have departmental 
approval of his/her schedule prior to registration. 

The AAS degree in Business Administration will be awarded to a student meeting 
College requirements and completing required courses plus a minimum of 27 
additional credit hours of business department courses. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Associate in Applied Science Degree 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


BUS 101 Introduction to Business 3 0 3 
BUS 120 Accounting | | Z + 
ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 1 2 Z 
1 4 ] 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
BUS 121 Accounting Il 5 fie 4 
MAT 110 Business Mathematics 5 0 5 
8 2 9 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
ECO 105 Economics S O € 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3 0 3 
MAT 105 Introduction to Algebra 3 0 3 
1] O 1] 


Fourth Quarter (Summer) 


BUS 110 Business Machines 1 2 2 
BUS 125 Introduction to Banking 


Fundamentals 4 0 4 
IFM 100 Computer Keyboarding 1 2 2 
PSY 206 Applied Psychology 3 0 3 
9 4 ti 

Fifth Quarter (Fall) 
BUS 114 Business Law 5 O a 
MAT 112 Mathematics of Finance 3 fi 4 
8 2 9 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
Sixth Quarter (Winter) 





BUS 234 Introduction to Management 3 ps 4 
EDP 104 Introduction to Business 
Data Processing 2 2 3 
ENG 102 Composition 3 O 3 
8 4 10 
Seventh Quarter (Spring) 
BUS 239 Introduction to Marketing a Z 4 
ELECTIVES 
34 2+ 4+ 
Eighth Quarter (Summer) 
BUS 125 Finance | o O 5 
ELECTIVES 
eet O+ 5k 
Ninth Quarter (Fall) 
ELECTIVES 
Tenth Quarter (Winter) 
BUS idee Personnel Management And 
Supervision 3 0 3 
ENG 204 Oral Communication 3 0 3 
IFM 200 Microcomputer Operations } 4. 3 
8 a 3) 
Eleventh Quarter (Spring) 
BUS 247 Insurance 5 0 5 
ELECTIVES 
ais O+ ee 
Twelfth Quarter (Summer) 
| BUS 229 Taxes | 3 2 4 
ENG 103 Report Writing 3 0 3 
FENG 206 Written Communication Skills 3 0 3 
, 2 10 
Program Totals 81 22 119% 


*Business Administration must take a minimum of 27 additional credit hours of business 
and support Courses to be selected with the faculty advisor. Total credit hours 119. 
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Accounting 
Associate in Applied Science Degree 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


BUS 101 Introduction to Business 3 0 3 
BUS 120 Accounting | §) 2 4 
ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 1 2: 2 
if. 4 9 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
BUS (st Accounting II 3 M 4 
MAT 110 Business Mathematics 5 0 5 
8 2 9 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
ECO 105 Economics 5 0 5 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3 0 3 
MAT 105 Introduction to Algebra 3 0 3 
11 0 1] 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 
BUS 110 Business Machines 1 2 2 
BUS 125 Introduction to Banking 
Fundamentals 4 0 4 
IFM 100 Computer Keyboarding 1 2 2 
PSY 206 Applied Psychology 3 0 3 
9 4 11 
Fifth Quarter (Fall) 
BUS 114 Business Law 5 O 5 
MAT 112 Mathematics of Finance 3 2 4 
8 iz 9 
Sixth Quarter (Winter) 
BUS 234 Introduction to Management 3 2 4 
EDP 104 Introduction to Business Data 
Processing 2 2 3 
ENG 102 Composition 3 Q e 
8 4 10 
Seventh Quarter (Spring) 
BUS t22 Accounting III 3 je 4 
BUS 239 Introduction to Marketing 3 2 4 
6 4 8 
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Eighth Quarter (Summer) 


BUS 123 Finance | 
BUS 225 Cost Accounting | 


Ninth Quarter (Fall) 


BUS 223 Intermediate Accounting 
BUS 226 Cost Accounting II 


Tenth Quarter (Winter) 


BUS 233 Personnel Management and 
Supervision 

ENG 204 Oral Communication 

IFM 200 Microcomputer Operations 


Eleventh Quarter (Spring) 


BUS 247 Insurance 
BUS 269 Auditing 


Twelfth Quarter (Summer) 


BUS 229 Taxes | 
ENG 103 Report Writing 
ENG 206 Written Communication Skills 


Thirteenth Quarter (Fall) 


BUS 230 Taxes | 


Program Totals 
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BANKING AND FINANCE 


Associate in Applied Science Degree 


First Quarter (Fall) 


BUS 101 Introduction to Business 
BUS 120 Accounting | 
ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 


Second Quarter (Winter) 


BUS 12) Accounting I! 
MAT 110° Business Mathematics 


Third Quarter (Spring) 


ECO 105 Economics 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 
MAT 105 Introduction to Algebra 


Fourth Quarter (Summer) 


BUS 110 Business Machines 

BUS es Introduction to Banking 
Fundamentals 

IFM 100 Computer Keyboarding 

Pay 206 Applied Psychology 


Fifth Quarter (Fall) 


BUS 114 Business Law 
MAT 112 Mathematics of Finance 


Sixth Quarter (Winter) 


BUS 234 Introduction to Management 

EDR 104 Introduction to Business Data 
Processing 

ENG 102 Composition 


Seventh Quarter (Spring) 


BUS 122 Accounting III 
BUS 239 Introduction to Marketing 
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Eighth Quarter (Summer) 


BUS 123 Finance | 
BUS 206 Banking and Finance Credit 


Ninth Quarter (Fall) 


BUS 207 Principles of Bank Operations 
BUS 238 Consumer Behavior 


Tenth Quarter (Winter) 


BUS 33 Personnel Management and 
Supervision 

ENG 204 Oral Communication 

IFM 200 Microcomputer Operations 


Eleventh Quarter (Spring) 


BUS 208 Financial Statement Analysis 
~BUS 247 Insurance 


Twelfth Quarter (Summer) 


BUS 229 Taxes | 
ENG 103 Report Writing 
ENG 206 Written Communication Skills 


Thirteenth Quarter (Fall) 
BUS 248 Marketing Research 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


Program Totals 


Hrs. Per 
Class 
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Associate in Applied Science Degree 


First Quarter (Fall) 


BUS 101 Introduction to Business 
BUS 120 Accounting | 
ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 
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Hrs. Per 
Class 


\ Gi teens 


Week Credit 


Lab Hrs. 
O 5 
2 4 
Z 9 
O 5 
0 4] 
0 10 
0 3 
0 3 
2 3 
w 9 
O 5 
0 5 
O 10 
2 4 
O 3 
O 3 
ye 10 
2 4 
2 4 
28 119 
Week Credit 
Lab Hrs. 
0 3 
2 4 
2 2 
4 9 


Second Quarter (Winter) 


BUS 12 Accounting II 
MAT 110 Business Mathematics 


Third Quarter (Spring) 


ECO 105 Economics 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 
MAT 105 Introduction to Algebra 


Fourth Quarter (Summer) 


BUS 110 Business Machines 

BUS 125 Introduction to Banking 
Fundamentals 

IFM 100 Computer Keyboarding 

PSY 206 Applied Psychology 


Fifth Quarter (Fall) 


BUS 114 Business Law 
MAT 112 Mathematics of Finance 


Sixth Quarter (Winter) 


BUS 234 Introduction to Management 

EDP 104 Introduction to Business Data 
Processing 

ENG 102 Composition 


Seventh Quarter (Spring) 


ISC 102 Industrial Safety 
BUS 239 Introduction to Marketing 
BUS 249 Inventory Control 


Eighth Quarter (Summer) 


ISC 209 Plant Layout 
BUS 123 Finance | 


Ninth Quarter (Fall) 


ISC 202 Quality Control 
ISC 203 Time and Motion Study 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
Tenth Quarter (Winter) 


BUS 233 Personnel Management and 


Supervision 3 0 3 
ENG 204 Oral Communication 3 0 | 
IFM 200 Microcomputer Operations 2 2 3 
8 2 N 

Eleventh Quarter (Spring) 
ISC 211 Work Measurement 3 2 4 
BUS 247 Insurance 5 0 5 
8 2 9 

Twelfth Quarter (Summer) 
BUS 229 Taxes | 3 2 4 
ENG 103 Report Writing 3 0 3 
ENG 206 Written Communication Skills 3 0 3 
e) 2 10 
Program Totals O5 34 1A 


MARKETING AND RETAILING 
Associate in Applied Science Degree 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


BUS 101 Introduction to Business 3 0 3 
BUS 120 Accounting | 3 2 4 
ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 1 2 2 
7 “ 9 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
BUS 121 Accounting II 3 2 4 
MAT 110 Business Mathematics 5 0 > 
8 2 y 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
ECO 105. — Economics 5 0 5 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3 0 3 
MAT 105 Introduction to Algebra 3 0 “ 
1] O 11 


ii 


Fourth Quarter (Summer) 


BUS 110 Business Machines 

BUS 125 Introduction to Banking 
Fundamentals 

IFM 100 Computer Keyboarding 

PSY 206 Applied Psychology 


Fifth Quarter (Fall) 


BUS 114 Business Law 
MAT tt? Mathematics of Finance 


Sixth Quarter (Winter) 


BUS 234 Introduction to Management 

EDP 104 Introduction to Business 
Data Processing 

ENG 102 Composition 


Seventh Quarter (Spring) 


BUS 239 Introduction to Marketing 
BUS 247 Insurance 


Eighth Quarter (Summer) 


BUS 123 Finance | 
BUS 206 Banking and Finance Credit 


Ninth Quarter (Fall) 


BUS 238 Consumer Behavior 
BUS 248 Marketing Research 


Tenth Quarter (Winter) 
BUS 233 Personnel Management and 
Supervision 


IFM 200 Microcomputer Operations 
ENG 204 Oral Communication 


Eleventh Quarter (Spring) 


BUS 237 Advertising 
BUS 241 Retailing 
BUS 266 Professional Sales Techniques 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
Twelfth Quarter (Summer) 


BUS 229 Taxes | 3 2 “f 
ENG 103 Report Writing 3 0 3 
ENG 206 Written Communication Skills 3 0 3 
9 2 10 

Program Totals 103 26 116 


MANUFACTURING RESOURCES PLANNING 


Associate in Applied Science Degree 
MRP 101 and MRP 102 will be offered sequentially in the Fall and Winter quarters. 
Subsequent MRP courses will be scheduled as demand becomes adequate. 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


MRP 101 Manufacturing Resources 


Planning | 4 0 4 
ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 1 2 2 
MAT 100 Basic Mathematics 5 0 5 
10 yi 1] 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
MRP 102 Manufacturing Resources 
Planning II 4 0 4 
BUS 101 Introduction to Business 3 0 3 
EDP 104 Introduction to Business Data 
Processing 2 
9 Z 10 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
BUS 239 Introduction to Marketing 3 yd 4 
MAT 101 Algebra and Trigonometry | 5 0 5 
8 vy y 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 
MRP 205 Methods, Standards, Routings 4 0 4 
BPR 111 Blueprint Reading 1 2 My 
MAT 214 Statistics 5 0 5 
10 2 1] 
Fifth Quarter (Fall) 
~MRP 105 Inventory Management 4 0 4 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3 0 3 
MEC Die Manufacturing Processes 3 3 a 
10 3 11 


15 


Sixth Quarter (Winter) 


MRP 203 Master Planning 
ENG 102 Composition 
PSY 206 Applied Psychology 


Seventh Quarter (Spring) 


MRP 103 Materials Requirements 
Planning 

BUS Bas Business Organization and 
Management 

ENG 103 Report Writing 


Eighth Quarter (Summer) 


MRP 201 Capacity Management 
MRP an Purchasing 

ECO 102 Economics | 

IFM 100 Computer Keyboarding 


Ninth Quarter (Fall) 


MRP 207 Shop Floor Control 

MRE. 209 Factory Layout and Design 

BUS 140 Accounting Concepts for 
Manufacturing/Industry 


Tenth Quarter (Winter) 


BUS 22 Control Accounting 
IFM 200 Microcomputer Operations 


Eleventh Quarter (Spring) 


MRP 216 Advanced Projects 
MRP 217 Certification Review 
ENG 204 Oral Communications 


Program Totals 
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BUSINESS COMPUTER PROGRAMMING 


Associate in Applied Science Degree 
(Offered Even Years) 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


EDP 104 Introduction to Business Data 


Processing 2 2 3 
ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 1 2 Z 
MAT 100 Basic Mathematics 5 0 5 
8 4 10 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
EDP 107 Operating Systems e} m4 a 
MAT 101 Algebra & Trigonometry | 5 0 > 
8 2 a) 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
EDP 115 Program Design and Development a 0 4 
_ |FM 100 Computer Keyboarding 1 2 2 
MAT 102 Algebra and Trigonometry 5 0 5 
10 2 1 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 
EDP 200 Introduction to Microcomputers 2 2 3 
BUS 120 Accounting | 3 2 4 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3 0 4 
8 10 
Fifth Quarter (Fall) 
EDP 201 Advanced Microcomputers 2 2 3 
BUS 101 Introduction to Business 3 0 3 
BUS 121 Accounting Il 3 4 4 
8 4 10 
Sixth Quarter (Winter) 
EDP 208 Commercial BASIC 2 2 3 
MAT 214 Statistics 5 0 5 
P| 2 8 
Seventh Quarter (Spring) 
BOP 218 Programming | - RPG II 4 0 + 
EDP 219) Programming II - RPG II 1 3 2 
BUS 222 Control Accounting 3 2 4h 
8 5 10 


ibe 


Hrs. Per Week 


Class Lab 
Eighth Quarter (Summer) 
ENG 102 Composition 3 0 
MAT 2 Mathematics of Finance 3 2 
6 2 
Ninth Quarter (Fall) 
EDP 215 Programming | - COBOL 4 0 
EDP 216 Programming II - COBOL 1 3 
BUS 234 Introduction to Management 3 2 
8 5 
Tenth Quarter (Winter) 
EDP 118 Data Base Management 
Concepts 3 2 
EDP 220 Systems Analysis and Design 2 3 
S) 5 
Eleventh Quarter (Spring) 
EDP 160 EDP Operations Z Z 
EDP I Advanced Projects 1 By 
ENG 103 Report Writing 3 0 
6 5 
Twelfth Quarter (Summer) 
ECO) 102 Principles of Economics 3 0 
ECO 107 Consumer Economics 3 0 
ENG 204 Oral Communications 3 0 
BS. 206 Applied Psychology 3 0 
12 0 
Program Totals 94 40 


LAW ENFORCEMENT TECHNOLOGY 
Associate in Applied Science Degree 


Hrs. Per Week 


Class Lab 
First Quarter (Fall) 
CJC 101 Introduction to Criminal Justice 5 0 
ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 1 2 
PS 101 Introduction to Psychology 3 0 
9 2 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
Second Quarter (Winter) 


IC 102 Introduction to Criminology 5 0 5 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3 0 3 
POL 103 State and Local Government 4 0 4 
12. 0 12 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
cic 115 Criminal Law | 3 0 =, 
EMS 100 Introduction to Emergency 
Medical Services 2 2 3 
ENG 102 Composition 3 0 3 
PSY 203 Abnormal Psychology 3 0 3 
11 2 We 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 
CJC 205 Criminal Evidence 4 0 4 
CJC 216 Criminal Law II 3 0 A 
MAT 100 Basic Mathematics 5 0 5 
12 0 12 
_ Fifth Quarter (Fall) 
CJC 201 Motor Vehicle Law 3 0 3 
iC 210 Criminal Investigation | 4 0 4 
ENG 204 Oral Communication e} 0 3 
BIO.) 201 Introduction to Photography 1 2 2 
11 2 12 
Sixth Quarter (Winter) 
CJC Pia Introduction to Criminalistics 4 2 5 
mC 213 Criminal Investigation II 4 0 4 
PSY ies Applied Psychology for Law 
Enforcement 3 0 8) 
11 0; 12 
Seventh Quarter (Spring) 
CIC 110 Introduction to Juvenile Justice 5 0 5 
Bic 125 Judicial Process 4 0) 4 
CJC 200 Crime Prevention 3 0 3 
j 12 O hae 
Eighth Quarter (Summer) 
SIC Pie Traffic Planning and Management 3 2 4 
eCjIC 27 Patrol Procedures 3 0 3 
SOC 201 Sociology 3 0 2 
9 2 10 


ig 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
Ninth Quarter (Fall) 


Cj1e 2aA2 Narcotics, Drugs, and Human 
Behavior 3 ys 4 
CJC 220 Police Organization, Administra- 


tion, and Supervision 5 5 
8 2 9 
Tenth Quarter (Winter) 
‘ele 206 Community Relations 3 0 3 
ENG 103 Report Writing 3 0 3 
6 O 6 
Eleventh Quarter (Spring) 
Approved Electives 6 
Twelfth Quarter (Summer) 
Approved Electives 6 
Program Subtotals 101 12 107* 


*Plus 12 credit hours of electives, making total credit hours 119. 


Related Electives 


In addition to required courses, students must complete a minimum of twelve 
(12) credit hours of approved electives. These may be taken at any time during 
the program, providing the student has completed the proper prerequisites and 
has departmental approval of his/her schedule prior to registration. 

Electives may be offered on the basis of results from demand surveys conducted 
early in the previous quarter. Selected electives may be scheduled from the courses 
indicated below. Students may also select a maximum of two (2) credit hours of 
Physical Education. 


BI@ e101 Human Anatomy and Physiology | 

BIO. 102 Human Anatomy and Physiology II 

BIG} arriba Basic Life Sciences 

BUS 100 Contemporary Business 

BUS 101 Introduction to Business 

BUS 110 — Business Machines 

BUS 114 Business Law 

BUS 120 Accounting | 

BUS 121 Accounting II 

BUS 125 — Introduction to Banking Fundamentals 

BUS 233 Personnel Management and 
Supervision 

BUS 234 — Introduction to Management 
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CHM 
CHM 


CHM 
UG 
CIE 
CIC 
iC 
Sle 
CJC 


CJC 


ECO 
ECO 
ECO 
ECO 
EDP 


EDP 


MAT 
MAT 
MAT 
MAT 
PSY 
BOC 


100 
101 


111 
105 
106 
107 
111 
Et2 
116- 
118 
250- 
ae 
102 
104 
107 
108 
104 


105 


101 
105 
110 
214 
206 
101 


Introduction to Chemistry 

Fundamentals of Physiological 
Chemistry 

General Chemistry 

Introduction to Correction 

Probation and Parole 

Police Liability 

Defense Tactics 

Legal Research 

CJC Internship (1 Cr. Hr. Each) 


Topics in Criminal Justice - Law 
Enforcement 

Economics | 

Economics II 

Consumer Economics 

Consumer Economics 

Introduction to Business Data 
Processing 

Introduction to Scientific Data 
Processing 

Algebra and Trigonometry | 

Introduction to Algebra 

Business Mathematics 

Statistics 

Applied Psychology 

Basic Typewriting 


*Internships of ten (10) contact hours per week per quarter may be completed by 
Criminal Justice students in partial fulfillment of the elective requirements. Internships are 
designed to demonstrate the competency of the student through extension of the learning 
initiated in previous Criminal Justice courses. A maximum of three (3) credit hours may 
be earned through internships. Prerequisite: Permission of the department chairperson. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 


Associate in Applied Science Degree 
(Offered odd years) 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 


First Quarter (Fall) 


CIV 


MAT 


aay 


101 


Construction Methods, Equip- 
ment, and Materials 
Algebra and Trigonometry | 


olus 
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Second Quarter (Winter) 


CIV 220 Engineering Construction and 
Project Planning 

MAT 102 Algebra and Trigonometry II 

PSY 206 Applied Psychology 


Third Quarter (Spring) 


DFT 101 Drafting 
PHY 101 Properties of Matter 


Fourth Quarter (Summer) 


CIV 101 Surveying | 
PHY 102 Mechanics 


Fifth Quarter (Fall) 


CIV 102 Surveying II 
*MAT 103 Analytical Geometry and 
Calculus | 


Sixth Quarter (Winter) 


CIV 114 Statics 
DFT 104 Civil Drafting 


Seventh Quarter (Spring) 


CIV 216 Strength of Materials 

CHMoy LOZ Engineering Chemistry 

EDP 105 Introduction to Scientific Data 
Processing 


Eighth Quarter (Summer) 


CIV 103 Route Surveying 

CIV 218 Properties of Plain Portland 
Concrete 

ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
Ninth Quarter (Fall) 


CIV 202 Properties of Soil 2 2 3 
CIV 221 Properties of Asphalt w 4 3 
ENG 102 Composition 3 0 3 
SOC 201 Sociology 3 0 3 
10 4 12 
Tenth Quarter (Winter) 
CIV 219 Steel and Timber Construction 4 4 6 
CIV 228 Contracts, Engineering Rela- 
tions, and Ethics 2 2 3 
ENG 204 Oral Communications 3 0 3 
9 6 1 
Eleventh Quarter (Spring) 
CIV 224 Reinforced Portland Concrete 2 2 3 
CIV 225 Estimates, Codes and 
Specifications 4 4 6 
ENG 103 Report Writing DB 0 3 
=) 6 12 
Twelfth Quarter (Summer) 
CIV 204 Surveying III 2 6 4 
CIV 229 Branches of Engineering 
Technology 3 3 4 
5 9 8 
Program Totals 94 65 122 


*MAT 204 may be substituted for MAT 103. 


ELECTRONICS ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 


Associate in Applied Science Degree 


This program, at night, is designed with two quarters of mathematics scheduled 
before entrance into major area Electronic courses. With this plan, we hope to 
prepare the student for greater success in the study of Electronics Technology. 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
. Class Lab Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


MAT 101 Algebra & Trigonometry | 
Ply 101 Properties of Matter 


olwu 
wlrwo 
olru 
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Second Quarter (Winter) 


MAT 102 Algebra & Trigonometry II 
Bry, 102 Mechanics 


Third Quarter (Spring) 


ELN 101 Fundamentals of D.C. 
MAT 103 Analytical Geometry 


Fourth Quarter (Summer) 


ELN 102 Fundamentals of A.C. 
CHM: 7102 Engineering Chemistry 


Fifth Quarter (Fall) 


ELN 103 A.C. Network Analysis 
MAT 201 Calculus II 


Sixth Quarter (Winter) 


ELN 106 Introduction to Solid State 
Devices 

ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 

ENG 204 Oral Communication 


Seventh Quarter (Spring) 


ELN 207 ‘Transistor Amplifier Analysis 
ENG 102 Composition 
Psy 206 Applied Psychology 


Eighth Quarter (Summer) 


ELN 209 Circuit Analysis 

EDP 105 Introduction to Scientific Data 
Processing 

SOC 201 Sociology 


Ninth Quarter (Fall) 


ELN 217 Introduction to Special Devices 
ENG 103 Report Writing 
MAT 124 Numbering Systems and Boolean 
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Tenth Quarter (Winter) 


ELN 211 Digital Logic Circuits 
DFT 109 Electronic Drafting 


Eleventh Quarter (Spring) 


ELN 203 Waveshaping and Pulse Circuit 
ELN 2r9 Industrial Instrumentation 


Twelfth Quarter (Summer) 


ELN 214 Microprocessors 
ELN 221 Electronic Circuit Design 


Program Totals 


MECHANICAL DRAFTING AND DESIGN TECHNOLOGY 


Hrs. Per Week 
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Associate in Applied Science Degree 


(Offered Odd Years) 


First Quarter (Fall) 


DFT 101 Drafting 
MAT 101 Algebra and Trigonometry | 


Second Quarter (Winter) 


DFT 102 Drafting 
MAT 102 Algebra and Trigonometry II 


Third Quarter (Spring) 


DFT 204 Descriptive Geometry 
*MAT 204 Applied Mathematics 


Fourth Quarter (Summer) 


PHY 101 Properties of Matter 
MEC 111 Manufacturing Processes 
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Week Credit 

Lab Hrs. 
4 4 
O 5 
4 9 
4 4 
0 5 
4 9 
6 4 
0 5 
6 9 
2 4 
3 4 
5 8 


Fifth Quarter (Fall) 


DFT 103 Drafting 
PHY 102 Mechanics 


Sixth Quarter (Winter) 


DFT 201 Design Drafting | 
PHY 103 Electricity 


Seventh Quarter (Spring) 


DRL 205 Design Drafting II 
DEA 220 Computer Aided Drafting 


Eighth Quarter (Summer) 


DFT 211 Mechanisms and Kinematic 
Design 
MEC 101 Machine Processes 


Ninth Quarter (Fall) 


DE D2 Jig and Fixture Design 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 
POY 206 Applied Psychology 


Tenth Quarter (Winter) 


Dial 206 Design Drafting III 
ENG 102 Composition 
SOC 201 Sociology 


Eleventh Quarter (Spring) 


DFT 221 Advanced Computer Aided Drafting 
and Design 
MEC 210 Physical Metallurgy 


Twelfth Quarter (Summer) 


EDP 105 Introduction to Scientific Data 
Processing 

ELE 201 Electrical Machinery 

MEC 105 Statics 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
Thirteenth Quarter (Fall) 


MEC 205 Strength of Materials 5 0 5 
MEC 235 Hydraulics and Pneumatics 3 x 4 
8 3 3) 

Fourteenth Quarter (Winter) 
ENG 103 Report Writing 3 0 3 
ENG 204 Oral Communications * 0 3 
6 O 6 
Program Totals 90 79 121 


*MAT 103 may be substituted for MAT 204. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 


Associate in Applied Science Degree 
(Offered Even Years) 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


DFT 101 Drafting 2 4 4 

MAT 101 Algebra and Trigonometry | b 0 5 
i 4 9 

Second Quarter (Winter) 

DFT 102 Drafting 2 4 4 

MAT 102 Algebra and Trigonometry II 5 0 5 
7 4 9 

Third Quarter (Spring) 

DFT 204 Descriptive Geometry 2 6 4 

MAT 103 Analytic Geometry and Calculus 5 0 5 
7 6 4] 

Fourth Quarter (Summer) 

DFT 220 Computer Aided Drafting 2 4 4 

Ay 101 Properties of Matter 3 2 4 
5 6 8 

Fifth Quarter (Fall) 

MEC pal Vp Practical Automation 4 4 6 

me PHY 102 Mechanics 3 2 4 

yi 6 10 


oes 


Sixth Quarter (Winter) 


MEC 1 Manufacturing Processes 
PHY 103 Electricity 


Seventh Quarter (Spring) 


MEC 101 Machine Processes 

EDP 105 Introduction to Scientific Data 
Processing 

ELC 201 Electrical Machinery 


Eighth Quarter (Summer) 


MEC 105 Statics 
CHM ~ 102 Engineering Chemistry 


Ninth Quarter (Fall) 


MEC 205 Strength of Materials 
MEC 230 Hydraulics and Pneumatics 


Tenth Quarter (Winter) 


MEC 206 Dynamics 
MEC 210 Physical Metallurgy 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 


Eleventh Quarter (Spring) 


MEC 208 Machine Design | 
ENG 102 Composition 

ENG 204 Oral Communication 
ISC 102 Industrial Safety 


Twelfth Quarter (Summer) 


MEC 209 Machine Design II 
MEC 220 Power Systems 
SOC 201 Sociology 


Thirteenth Quarter (Fall) 


BUS 101 Introduction to Business 
ENG 103 Report Writing 
PSY 206 Applied Psychology 


Program Totals 
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Tool Design Technology 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


DFT 101 Drafting 2 4 4 
MAT 101 Algebra and Trigonometry | 5 0 5 
7 4 9 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
DFT 102 Drafting 2 4 4 
MAT 102 Algebra and Trigonometry II 5 0 5 
7 4 9 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
BEE 204 Descriptive Geometry 2 6 4 
*MAT 204 Applied Mathematics 5 0 5 
7 6 y 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 
~MEC Wis Manufacturing Processes a ‘ 4 
PHY 101 Properties of Matter 3 2 4 
6 D 8 
Fifth Quarter (Fall) 
rT 105 Manufacturing Cost Analysis 2 0 2 
DFT 103 Drafting 2 4 4 
PHY 102 Mechanics 3 2 4 
z 6 10 
Sixth Quarter (Winter) 
TD .I 101 Geometric Tolerances and Inspection 
Procedures 1 2 2 
MEC 105 Statics 5 0 5 
PSY 206 Applied Psychology 5 0 3 
) 2 10 
Seventh Quarter (Spring) 
EDP 105 Introduction to Scientific Data Processing 2 2 3 
ENG 101 Fundamentals of English 3 0 3 
MEC 101 Machine Processes js 4 4 
7 6 10 


wo 


Eighth Quarter (Summer) 


ENG 102 Composition 
MEC 210 Physical Metallurgy 
SOC 201 Sociology 


Ninth Quarter (Fall) 


MEC 205 Strength of Materials 
PHY 103 Electricity 


Tenth Quarter (Winter) 


TDT 201 Tool Design | 
MEC 235 Hydraulics and Pneumatics 


Eleventh Quarter (Spring) 


oe 202 Tool Design II 
DFT 220 Computer Aided Drafting 


Twelfth Quarter (Summer) 


TDT 203 Tool Design III 
ENG 103 Report Writing 
MEC 213 Machine Design 


Thirteenth Quarter (Fall) 


TDT 204 Tool Design IV 
ENG 204 Oral Communication 
MEC 206 Dynamics 


Fourteenth Quarter (Winter) 


TDT 210 Introduction to CNC and Robotic 


Applications 


DFT 221 Advanced Computer Aided Drafting and 


Design 


130 


Program Totals 
*MAT 103 Analytical Geometry and Calculus | may be substituted for MAT 204. 
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AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, AND REFRIGERATION 


Diploma 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Shop Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


AHR 1121.1 Fundamentals of 


Refrigeration: Domestic 2 0 6 4 
MAT 1101.1 Fundamentals of 
Mathematics 4 0) 0 4 
BEC il. 4 Basic Electricity 2 2 0 3 
8 2 6 11 
~ Second Quarter (Winter) 
AIR 1121.2 Fundamentals of 
Refrigeration: Domestic 1 0 6 3 
BPR 1108 Basic Mechanical Blueprint 
Reading 1 2 0 2 
MAT 1101.2 Fundamentals of 
Mathematics 1 0 0 1 
MAT 1103 Geometry | 0 0 3 
6 2 6 9 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
AHR 1122.1 Fundamentals of 
Refrigeration: Commercial 2 0 6 4 
BPR 1116 Blueprint Reading: Air 
Conditioning D, 2 0 3 
WLD 1101 Basic Welding 1 2 0 2 
5 4 6 3) 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 
AIR 4122.2 Fundamentals of 
Refrigeration: Commercial 1 0 6 3 
ered 17 2 Basic Electricity 1 0 0 1 
or 1118.1 Applied Electricity 1 0 0 1 
PHY .1101 Applied Science | S 2 0 4 
6 2 6 9 
Fifth Quarter (Fall) 
AHR 1123.1. Principles of Air 
Conditioning 3 0 3 4 
ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 1 2 0 2 
PSY 206 Applied Psychology 3 0 0 3 
7 2 & , 


131 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Shop Hrs. 
Sixth Quarter (Winter) 


AHR 1123.2 Principles of Air 


Conditioning 0 0 6 Z 

i al he ena Applied Electricity 2 2 0 3 
ENG 1102 Communication Skills 3 0 O 3 
5 2 6 8 


Seventh Quarter (Spring) 


AHR 1124 Principles of Heating: 
Fuels & Burners 2 0 6 4 
AHR? ©1427 Duct Construction and 


Maintenance 2 0 6 s 
+ O 12 8 
Eighth Quarter (Summer) 

AHR 1126 All Year Comfort Systems 
and A.C. Servicing 2 0 5 5 
BGS wh 1108 Small Business Operations 5 0 0 3 
5 0 9 8 
Program Totals 46 14 54 va 


AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS 


Diploma 
Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Shop Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 
AUT 1101.1 Internal Combustion Engines 4 0 2 5 
MAT 1101 Fundamentals of 
Mathematics 5 0 0 
9) O 3 10 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
AUT, 1101.2 Internal Combustion Engines ys 0 6 4 
BPR 1108 Basic Mechanical Blueprint 
Reading 1 2 0 2 
ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 1 2 0 2: 
4 + 6 8 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
AUT 1102.1 Engine Electrical and Fuel 
Systems 5 0 3 6 
PRY 110141 Applied Science | uy 2 0 3 
Zi 2 3 9 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Shop Hrs. 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 


AW tlO2 2 Engine Electrical and Fuel 


Systems 2 O 6 4 
AUT A121 Braking Systems 2 0 3 3 
PEly 8G1O1.2 Applied Science | 1 0 0 1 
5 0 9 8 
Fifth Quarter (Fall) 
mast elt 23 Automotive Chassis and 
Suspension System 3 0 a 6 
3 O 9 6 
‘Sixth Quarter (Winter) 
AUT 1124 Automotive Power Train 
Systems 4 0 6 6 
WLD 1101 Basic Welding 1 2 0 2 
2 6 8 
Seventh Quarter (Spring) 
AOE SI125.1 Automotive Servicing 3 0 3 4 
AUT 81128 Automotive Air Conditioning 2 1 3 5 
ENG 1102 Communication Skills 3 0 0 3 
8 O 6 10 
Eighth Quarter (Summer) 
AUT 1125.2 Automotive Servicing 3 O 5) 4 
BUS) 1103 Small Business Operations 3 0 0 3 
FEC C) 1107 Consumer Economics) (3) (O) (O) (3) 
PSY 206 Applied Psychology 3 0 0 3 
9 0 2 10 
Program Totals 50 8 45 69 


CARPENTRY AND CABINETMAKING 


Diploma 
(Sequence for Odd Years) 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Shop Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


SAR 1101.1 Carpentry | 4 0 3 2) 
pik ' 1107 Blueprint Reading- 

Construction Trades 1 2 0 2 

MAT 1101.1 Fundamentals of Mathematics 4 0 0 4 

9 2 3 11 
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Second Quarter (Winter) 


CAR 1103.1 Carpentry Il 

BPR 1109 Blueprint Reading- 
Construction Trades 

MAT 1101.2 Fundamentals of Mathematics 

MAT 1103 Geometry 


Third Quarter (Spring) 


CARMI 10392 
158 es HP: 


Carpentry II 
Construction Trades-Drafting | 


Fourth Quarter (Summer) 


CAR 1105.1 
DET 1 t26 


Advanced Carpentry Projects 
Construction Trades-Drafting II 


Fifth Quarter (Fall) 


CAR tO 2 
GARB 20 


Carpentry | 
Cabinetmaking | 


Sixth Quarter (Winter) 


CARE TT O252 Cabinetmaking | 
ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 
PSY 27206 Applied Psychology 


Seventh Quarter (Spring) 


CAR 1104 
ENG 1102 


Cabinetmaking II 
Communication Skills 


Eighth Quarter (Summer) 


CAKS1T105e2 
BUS 1103 


Advanced Carpentry Projects 
Small Business Operations 


Program Totals 
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Hrs. Per Week Credit 


Class Lab Shop Hrs. 
3 O 6 5 
1 2 0 pi 
1 O 0 ] 
o 0 0 5) 
8 2 6 1] 
3 0 2] 6 
2 2 0 3 
5 2 9 9 
1 O 12 5 
2 a O 3 
3 2 2 8 
1 0 3 2 
3 0 9 6 
a 0 M2 8 
2 0 6 4 
1 2 O 2 
3 0 0 2 
6 M. 6 o 
0 0) 4 | 
3 O O 3 
3 O 9 6 
1 O 12 5 
3 O O 3 
4 O 12 8 

42 10 69 70 


CARPENTRY AND CABINETMAKING 


Diploma 
(Sequence for Even Years) 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Shop _Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


AR. 1102.1 Cabinetmaking | G 0 9 6 
BPR 1107 Blueprint Reading- 
Construction Trades 1 2 0 Z 
4 2 9 8 
_ Second Quarter (Winter) 
BAR: V102,2 Cabinetmaking | 2 0 6 4 
ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 1 2 0 2 
PSY 206 Applied Psychology 3 0 0 3 
6 2 6 | 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
CAR 1104 Cabinetmaking II 0 0 9 3 
ENG 1102 Communication Skills 3 0 0 3 
| Suet) 9 6 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 
CAR 1105.1 Advanced Carpentry Projects 1 0 ee 5 
BUS 1103 Small Business Operations 3 0 0 3 
+ 0 ] 8 


Fifth Quarter (Fall) 


CAR 1101 Carpentry | 5 0 6 /- 
MAT 1101.1 Fundamentals of 


Mathematics 4 0 0 4 
9 0 6 11 
Sixth Quarter (Winter) 
BAR 1103.1 Carpentry II 3 0 6 5 
BPR 1109 Blueprint Reading- 
| Construction Trades 1 2 0 f: 
MAT 1101.2 Fundamentals of 
Mathematics 1 0 O 1 
MAT 1103 Geometry 3 0 0 Bi} 
8 pa 6 11 
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Seventh Quarter (SPring) 


CAR UIU32 Carpentry Il 
DEIA*1127 Construction Trades 
Drafting | 


Eighth Quarter (Summer) 


CAR Fi 05.2 Advanced Carpentry Projects 


DEM 1126 Construction Trades- 


Drafting II 


Program Totals 


MACHINIST 


First Quarter (Fall) 
MES 1101.1 Machine Shop | 


BPR 1104 Blueprint Reading: 
Mechanical 
MAT 1101.1 Fundamentals of 


Mathematics 


Second Quarter (Winter) 


MES 1101.2 Machine Shop | 
BPR 1105 Blueprint Reading: 
Mechanical 
MAT 1101.2 Fundamentals of 
Mathematics 
MAT 1103 Geometry 


Third Quarter (Spring) 


MES 1102.1 Machine Shop II 

BPR 1106 Blueprint Reading: 
Mechanical 

MAT 1104 Trigonometry 


Diploma 
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Hrs. Per Week 


Class 


ul 


—yJ 


wl 


42 


Lab 


Sai 


© 


In 


Seats 


Hrs. Per Week 


Class 


Ses 


alu 


N 


alw— 


Lab 


nlo 


No 


rloo 


io) 


Nlon 


Credit 
Shop _ Hrs. 
9 6 
O 3 
9 9 
12 S 
O 3 
pe 8 
69 70 
Credit 
Shop Hrs. 
6 4 
O 2 
0 
6 10 
6 3 
O 2 
O ] 
O 3 
6 9 
6 4 
O 2 
O 5 
6 ] 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Shop _ Hrs. 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 


MES 1102.2 Machine Shop II 1 0 6 3 

ENG 100 Reading Comprehension 1 2 0 2 

MAT 1123 Machinist Mathematics 3 0 0 3 
5 2 6 8 

Fifth Quarter (Fall) 

MES 1103.1 Machine Shop III 2 0 6 4 

ENG 1102 Communication Skills 3 0 0 3 

PSY 206 Applied Psychology ) 0 0 3 
8 0 6 10 

Sixth Quarter (Winter) 

MES 1103.2 Machine Shop III 1 0 6 3 

PHY, 1100 Industrial Science 3 2 0 4 
4 2 6 7 

Seventh Quarter (Spring) 

MES 1104.1 Machine Shop IV 2 0 6 4 

BUS 1102 Small Business Operations 3 0 0 3 

(ECO 1107 Consumer Economics) (3) (O) (O) (3) 

WLD 1101 Basic Welding 1 2 0 2 
6 Z 6 9 

Eighth Quarter (Summer) 

MES 1104.2 Machine Shop IV 1 0 6 3 

MES 1106 Introduction to Numerical 

Control Machines 3 3 0 4 
MEC 1115 Treatment of Ferrous and 
Non-Ferrous Metals 1 0 3 2 
5 3 5 9 
Programs Totals 47 15 oy 71 


TOOL AND DiE MAKING* 


Associate of Tool and Die-Technical Diploma 
(Offered Even Years) 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Shop Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 


TDM 1201.1 Machine Processes 
MAT 1203 Trigonometry 


Bacco 1 
oloo 
aloo 
Nf wo 
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Second Quarter (Winter) 


TDM 72012 Machine Processes 
MAT 1204 Compound Angles and 
Curves 


Third Quarter (Spring) 


TDM 1202.1 Machine Processes 
BPR 1208.1 Blue Print Reading: 
Tool & Die 


DF il 207 General Machine Drafting 


Fourth Quarter (Summer) 


TDM 1202.2 Machine Processes 
BPRe: 1208: 2 Blue Print Reading: 
Tool & Die 


MEC 1203 Metallurgy 


Fifth Quarter (Fall) 


TDM 1204.1 Machine Processes 
EL Ge 201 Electricity - Industrial 
MEC 1209 Hydraulics and Pneumatics 


Sixth Quarter (Winter) 


TDM 1204.2 Machine Processes 
TDM 1205 Fundamentals of Mold 
Construction 


Seventh Quarter (Spring) 


TDM 1206.1 Machine Processes 
TDM 1207 Special Problems & Molding 


Eighth Quarter (Summer) 


TDM 1206.2 Machine Processes 
DE Teai2o9 Tool Design & Planning 


Program Totals 


*Students who have not completed the machinist curriculum must also take ENG 1102 


and PSY 2206. Total program credit hours 71. 
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Hrs. 


Class 


ple 


tone 


eS) 
WO ee Rae 


Per Week 


Lab 


olo 


(= 


Elko 


No 
= alao 


Credit 
Shop Hrs. 
6 3 
0 5 
6 8 
6 4 
O 1 
O 4 
6 9 
6 3 
O 2 
0 3 
6 8 
6 4 
O 3 
O 3 
6 10 
6 3 
0 4 
6 7 
6 4 
O 5 
6 9 
6 5) 
O 4 
6 7 
48 65 





WELDING 





Diploma 
Hrs. Per Week Credit 
Class Lab Shop Hrs. 
First Quarter (Fall) 
WLD 1120 Oxyacetylene Welding & 
Cutting 3 0 12 7 
3 O i i 
Second Quarter (Winter) 
WLD 1121 Arc Welding 3 0 ih 7 
3 O 12 My 
Third Quarter (Spring) 
WLD 1122 Commercial & Industrial 
Practices 3 0 " 6 
WLD 1123 Inert Gas Welding 1 0 3 2 
4 O ( 8 
Fourth Quarter (Summer) 
WLD 1112 Mechanical Testing and 
Inspection 1 3 0 2 
WLD 1124.1 Pipe Welding 2 0 6 4 
BPR 1108 Basic Mechanical Blueprint 
Reading 1 2 0 2 
4 5 6 8 
Fifth Quarter (Fall) 
WLD 1124.2 Pipe Welding 1 0 6 3 
ENG 100 Reading Comprehension ] ws O 2 
MAT 1101.1 Fundamentals of 
| Mathematics 4 O 0 4 
6 Me 6 9 
| Sixth Quarter (Winter) 
~WLD 1125 Certification Practices 3 0 6 5 
| MAT 1101.2 Fundamentals of 
Mathematics 1 0 0 1 
MAT 1103 Geometry 3 0 0 3 
AEC 1124 Metallurgy 3 O 0 3 
10 O 6 2 





Loo 


Hrs. Per Week Credit 


Class Lab Shop Hrs. 
Seventh Quarter (Spring) 


DET 1926 Pattern Development and 
Layout 0 ER 0 1 
ECG Leng Electricity for Welders 3 2 0 4 
ENG 1102 Communication Skills 3 0 0 3 
6 5 O 8 

Eighth Quarter (Summer) 

BUS. 1103 Small Business Operations 3 0 0 3 
(ECO 1107 Consumer Economics) (3) (O) (O) (3) 
BPRiahue? Blueprint Reading: Welding 1 2 0 2 
MES «1412 Machine Shop Processes 1 3 0 2 
PSYew206 Applied Psychology 3 0 0 3 
8 5 0 10 
Program Totals 44 si 54 69 
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AHE 
AHR 
BOT 


BIO 
BPR 
BUS 


CAR 
CHM 
CIV 
Oe 
oP 


DEN 
DFT 
DHY 


ECO 
EDP 
EGR 
ELC 
-ELN 
EMS 
ENG 
ENV 


HEV 
HMA 


IFM 
ISC 


MAT 
MEC 
MES 
MLT 
MRP 


NUR 
NUT 


OTC 


PED 
PHO 
Bry. 
PNE 
POL 
eo Y' 


RAD 
SOC 


TDM 
1DT 


WLD 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Please examine each course description before registering and determine if ail 
prerequisites have been met. Prerequisites shown are those courses that must be 
successfully completed before attempting further study. In certain cases the de- 
partment chairperson may waive some prerequisites. 


*Proficiency examinations will not be available for courses marked with an as- 
terisk because of the nature of the course and in some cases safety requirements 
in the use of equipment. Any exceptions must be with the approval of the de- 
partment chairperson. 


AHE-213 Hazardous Materials and Disaster (2-2-0-3) 

In this course students are exposed to a variety of problems and hazards encountered by 
emergency services personnel. Chemical poisons, both airborne and contact, are studied. 
Management of complex emergency situations and a study of disaster experience are in- 
cluded. Prerequisite: Departmental Approval. 


AHE-215 EMS Personnel Management (5-0-0-5) 

This course explores the problems of management in the EMS system. Basic principles 
of supervision and management organization are presented. The structure and function of 
municipal governments, EMS grantsmanship, regulatory agencies, systems management, 
legal and other topics relevant to the EMS manager are discussed. Problems of manpower 
and training are also included. Prerequisite: PSY 101, Departmental Approval. 


AHE-216 Fundamentals of Public Safety (3-2-0-4) 

This course introduces the student to the roles of the various public safety personnel. 
Interaction between EMS and other public safety agencies is stressed. Emphasis is given to 
the basic practices of fire services personnel. Prerequisite: Departmental Approval. 


AHR-1121 Fundamentals of Refrigeration: Domestic (3-0-12-7) 

Terminology, laws of refrigeration, absolute pressure, and absolute temperature, energy 
conversion units, specific heat, latent heat, and sensible heat; measurement of heat in 
quantity and intensity; ton of refrigeration, pressure temperature relationships, transfer of 
heat by conduction, convection, and radiation; elementary refrigeration, refrigeration cycle 
and domestic refrigeration circuits and controls. Tools, materials, and methods applicable 
to refrigeration; bending,and joining tubing. Safety practices will be stressed. Emphasis will 
be placed on domestic equipment because of its basic nature. Prerequisite: None. 


AHR-1122 Fundamentals of Refrigeration: Commercial (3-0-12-7) 

Commercial refrigeration installation and servicing of display cabinets, walk in coolers 
and freezer units and mobile refrigeration systems are studied. Catalogs are used to calculate 
heat loads, sizing, and matching system components and to study circuits and controls, 
refrigerants, oils, and methods. The American Standard Safety Code for refrigeration is 
studied and its principles practiced. Prerequisite: AHR 1121. 


AHR-1123_ Principles of Air Conditioning (3-0-9-6) 

Work includes the selection of various heating, cooling, and ventilating systems, inves- 
tigation and control of factors affecting air cleaning, movements, temperature, and humidity. 
Use is made of the psychrometric chart and sling psychrometer in determining ‘needs to 
produce optimum temperature and humidity control. Commercial air conditioning equip- 
ment is assembled and tested. Heating and cooling loads are estimated and duct pressures 
are studied. Circuit and controls,both electric and pneumatic, are applied to heating and 
cooling. Practical sizing and balancing of duct work is performed as needed. Prerequisite: 
AHR 1122. 
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AHR-1124 Principles of Heating: Fuels and Burners (2-0-6-4) 
Fuels and burners used in supplying heat for various types of heating systems—coal, oil, 
natural gas, manufactured gas, liquified petroleum gas, and electricity. Experiments in 


equipment selection, installation, adjustments and servicing will be conducted. Warm air 


systems, heat emitter, electric heating, forced hot water and steam heating systems, including 
selection and sizing of equipment—registers, grills furnaces, boilers, radiators, baseboards, 
piping, and ducts. Heating layout and specifications for an existing structure or one in 
blueprint stage will be prepared. Prerequisite: AHR 1123. 


AHR-1126 All Year Comfort Systems and A.C. Servicing (2-0-9-5) 

Emphasis is placed on the installation, maintenance, and servicing of equipment used in 
the cleaning, changing, humidification, dehumidification, temperature control, and distri- 
bution of air in conditioned spaces. Installation of various ducts and lines needed to connect 
various Components is made. Shop work involves circuit and controls, testing, and adjusting 
of air conditioning and refrigeration equipment, and locating and correction of equipment 
failure. Prerequisite: AHR 1124. 


AHR-1127 Duct Construction and Maintenance (2-0-6-4) 

Study of various duct materials including sheet steel, aluminum, fiber glass, and plastic. 
Safety, sheet metal hand tools, cutting and shaping machines, fasteners and fabrication 
practices, layout methods, and development of duct systems. The student will study and 
service various duct systems and perform repairs including ducts made of fiber glass. A 
study is made of duct fittings, dampers and regulators, diffusers, heater and air washers, 
fans, insulation and ventilating hoods. Prerequisites: DFT 1116, AHR 1123, Corequisite: 
AHR 1126. 


AUT-1101 Internal Combustion Engine (6-0-9-9) 


Development of a thorough knowledge and ability in using, maintaining, and storing the 
various hand tools and measuring devices needed in engine repair work. Study of the 
construction and operation of components of internal combustion engines. Testing of engine 
performance; servicing and maintenance of engine block, crankshaft, pistons, valves, cams 
and camshafts, fuel and exhaust systems; cooling systems; proper lubrication; and methods 
of testing, diagnosing and repairing. Prerequisite: None. 


AUT-1102 Engine Electrical and Fuel System (7-0-9-10) 

A thorough study of the electrical and fuel systems of the automobile. Battery, cranking 
mechanism, charging systems (both internal and external regulators), ignitions systems (a 
thorough coverage of both the conventional and HEI systems), accessories and wiring, fuel 
pumps, carburetors and fuel infection systems. Characteristics of fuels, types of fuel systems, 
special tools, and testing equipment for the fuel and electrical system including the pollution 
devices. Prerequisite: AUT 1101. 


AUT-1121 Braking Systems (2-0-3-3) 

A complete study of various braking systems employed on automobiles and light-weight 
trucks. Emphasis is placed on how they operate, proper adjustment, and repair. Prerequisite: 
PY 1101. 


AUT-1123 Automotive Chassis and Suspension Systems (3-0-9-6) 

Principles and functions of the components of automotive chassis. Practical job instruction 
in adjusting and repairing of suspension, and steering systems. Units to be studied will be 
McPherson struts, springs, steering systems (conventional and rack and pinion), steering 
linkage, shock absorbers, and wheel alignment on rear wheel and front wheel drive vehicles. 
Prerequisite: PHY 1101. 


-AUT-1124 Automotive Power Train Systems (4-0-6-6) 


Principles and functions of automotive power train systems; clutches, transmission gears, 


torque converters, drive shaft assemblies, rear axles and differentials. Identification of trou- 
bles, servicing, and repair. Prerequisites: PHY 1102, AUT 1123. 
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AUT-1125 Automotive Servicing (6-0-6-8) 

Emphasis is on the shop procedures necessary in determining the nature of trouble 
developed in the various component systems of the automobile. Trouble-shooting of au- 
tomotive systems, providing a full range of experiences in testing, adjusting, repairing and 
replacing. Prerequisites: AUT 1123, AUT 1121, AUT 1128. 


AUT-1128 Automotive Air Conditioning (2-0-3-3) 
General introduction to the principles of refrigeration; study of the assembly of the 

components and connections necessary in the mechanisms, the methods of operation, and 

control; proper handling of refrigerants in charging the system. Prerequisite: PHY 1102. 


BIO-101 Human Anatomy and Physiology ! (4-3-5) 

A study of the structure and normal functions of the human body and its systems with 
emphasis upon the interrelated functions of various parts and systematic processes in the 
development of basic physiological principles. Prerequisites: None. 


BIO-102 Human Anatomy and Physiology II (4-3-5) 
A continuation of BIO 101. Prerequisite: BIO 101. 
BIO-103 Microbiology (4-3-5) 


This is a study of microorganisms, pathogenic and non-pathogenic, their relation to 
disease, Community problems and implications for proper health techniques. Prerequisite: 
None. 


BIO-107 Anatomy and Physiology | (4-0-0-4) 
A study of the structure and functions of the human body with cellular and topographic 
emphasis relating to the field of Radiologic Technology. Prerequisites: None. 


BIO-108 Anatomy and Physiology II (4-0-0-4) 
A continuation of BIO 107. Prerequisites: BIO 107. 
BIO-111 Basic Life Sciences (5-0-0-5) 


A study of the normal structure and function of the human body. Elementary principles 
and concepts of chemistry and microbiology are included. Prerequisite: None. 


BIO-1109 Biomedical Sciences (4-2-0-5) 

This course covers the basic fundamentals and principles of anatomy and physiology, 
microbiology and nutrition, providing a foundation for certain dental science courses. 
Prerequisite: None. 


BPR-111 Blueprint Reading (1-2-2) 
A basic study in the reading and interpretation of mechanical blueprints. Included will 
be a study of lines, views, dimensioning, notes and basic sketching. Prerequisite: None. 


BPR-1104 Blueprint Reading: Mechanical (1-2-0-2) 
Interpretation and reading the blueprints. Information on the basic principles of the 
blueprint; lines, views, dimensioning procedures and notes. Prerequisite: None. 


BPR-1105 Blueprint Reading: Mechanical (1-2-0-2) 

Further practice of interpretation of blueprints as they are used in the industry; study of 
prints supplied by industry; making plans of operations; introduction to drafting room 
procedures; sketching as a means of passing on ideas, information and processes. Prereq- 
uisite: BPR 1104. 


BPR-1106 Blueprint Reading: Mechanical (1-2-0-2) 

Advanced blueprint reading and sketching as related to detail and assembly drawings 
used in machine shops. The interpretation of drawings of complex parts and mechanisms 
for features of fabrication, construction and assembly. Prerequisite: BPR 1105. 


BPR-1107 Blueprint Reading: Construction Trades (1-2-0-2) 

How to read pictorial and orthographic drawings. Reading elevations, floor plans, sym- 
bols, notes, scales, construction types, interior and exterior details as related to a set of 
working drawings for a residence. Prerequisite: None. 
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BPR-1108 Basic Mechanical Blueprint Reading (1-2-0-2) 

This course is designed to give the student an understanding of Industrial Blueprints. 
Emphasis will be placed on the study of basic lines, views, dimensions, notes symbols, and 
industrial practice as related to the reading and interpreting of drawings. Prerequisite: None. 


BPR-1109 Blueprint Reading: Construction Trades (1-2-0-2) 
Advanced reading of design variations, construction materials, practices, planning, gen- 
eral construction specifications and heavy construction. Prerequisite: BPR 1107. 


BPR-1116 Blueprint Reading: Air Conditioning (2-2-0-3) 
Reading of working prints, exploded drawings, wiring schematics, equipment layouts, 
shop sketches, building codes, heat systems, standards and symbols. Prerequisite: BPR 1108. 
BPR-1117 Blueprint Reading: Welding (1-2-0-2) 
A thorough study of trade drawings in which welding procedures are indicated. Inter- 
pretation, use and application of welding symbols, abbreviations, and specifications. Pre- 
requisite: BPR 1108. 


*BPR-1208 Blueprint Reading: Tool and Die (1-4-0-3) 

A complete and thorough knowledge of tool and die prints will be required. Industrial 
prints will be used in this course. The difference between production drawings or operation 
sheets and tools drawing will be presented. Assembly drawings as the piece fits into place 
will be broken down into each detail print required. Prerequisite: DFT 1207. 


BUS-100 Contemporary Business (3-0-3) 

A study of business as the activating element in an enterprise system striving to achieve 
a combination of human, material, and capital resources to satisfy the needs and wants of 
people. An introduction to business from the professional (as opposed to the consumer) 
viewpoint. Prerequisite: None. 


BUS-101 Introduction to Business (3-0-3) 

A survey of the business world with particular attention devoted to the structure of the 
various types of business organizations, methods of financing, internal organization, and 
management. Prerequisite: None. 


BUS-110 Business Machines (1-2-2) 

A general survey of business and office machines. Students will receive training in tech- 
niques, processes, operation and application of electronic (ten-key display and printer) 
calculators. Prerequisite: None. 


BUS-114 Business Law (5-0-5) 
A survey course designed to acquaint the student with certain fundamentals and principles 

of business law, including general contracts, bailments, sales contracts, commercial paper, 

agency employer and employee relations with UCC applications. Prerequisite: None. 


BUS-115 Business Law (3-0-3) 
A general course designed to acquaint the student with certain fundamentals and prin- 
ciples of business law, including contracts, negotiable instruments, and agencies. The uni- 
form commercial code is considered whenever applicable. Includes the study of laws 
pertaining to bailments; insurance; agency; employer and employee relations, business 
organization; real property, and workers benefits. Prerequisite: None. 
BUS-117 Clerical Accounting |! (5-2-6) 
Basic accounting theory and applications are presented through the sequential steps of 
the accounting cycle. The accounting data are collected from source documents, the caus- 
ative business transactions are analyzed, and the financial information is recorded and 
summarized. Computer processing of accounting data is introduced. Prerequisite: None. 
BUS-118 Clerical Accounting II (5-2-6) 
The processing of information involving transactions of a similar nature is studied as 
accounting subsystems. The cash receipts and payments and sales and purchases subsystems 
are given extensive practical emphasis in direct-entry, double-entry, and computer data 
processing formats. Prerequisite: BUS 117 or BUS 120. 
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BUS-120 Accounting | (3-2-4) 

Principles, techniques and tools of accounting, for understanding of the mechanics of 
accounting. Collecting, summarizing, analyzing, and reporting information about service 
and mercantile enterprises, to include practical application of the principles learned. Pre- 
requisite: None. 


BUS-121 Accounting II (3-2-4) 

Partnership and corporation accounting including a study of payrolls, federal and state 
taxes. Emphasis is placed on the recording, summarizing and interpreting data for man- 
agement control rather than on bookkeeping skills. Accounting services are shown as they 
contribute to the recognition and solution of management problems. Prerequisite: BUS 120. 


BUS-122 Accounting III (3-2-4) 

The student is given a thorough knowledge of concepts used in the preparation and 
interpretation of financial statements. Each item of the income statement and balance sheet 
is carefully analyzed prior to making a selection as to how these items will be utilized. 
Prerequisite: BUS 121. 


BUS-123 Finance | (5-0-5) 
Stockmarket transaction and brokerage operations are used as a vehicle in presenting 

this course. Financing of business units includes individuals, partnerships, corporations, 

and trusts. Sources and uses of capital are covered. Prerequisites: BUS 121, MAT 112. 


BUS-125 Introduction to Banking Fundamentals (4-0-4) 
The study and application of bank fundamentals. Emphasizes current trends in philosophy 
and position of management. Prerequisite: None. 


BUS-140 Accounting Concepts for Manufacturing/Industry (3-2-4) 

The rules of double-entry accrual accounting as related to the balance sheet equation 
are stressed. Emphasis on terminology for the elements of an accounting system and alter- 
native methods of recording data is presented. Construction and interpretation of financial 
statements and other accounting reports are included. This course will also cover Engi- 
neering Economy. Prerequisite: None. 


BUS-164 Real Estate Law (3-0-3) 

This course is an advanced course and meets the North Carolina Real Estate Commission’s 
requirements as one of the advanced courses necessary to qualify for the State Board Broker’s 
Exam. Prerequisite: BUS 296. 


BUS-165 Real Estate Brokerage Operations (3-0-3) 

This is an advanced course and meets the North Carolina Real Estate Commission’s 
requirements as one of the advanced courses to qualify for the State Broker’s Exam. Topics 
covered include real estate brokerage, closing procedures, contracts, and trust account 
guidelines. Prerequisite: BUS 296. 


BUS-206 Banking and Finance Credit (3-2-4) 

The techniques of installment lending are presented. Emphasis is placed on establishing 
the credit, obtaining and checking information, servicing and loan, and collecting the 
amounts due. Other topics discussed are inventory financing, special loan programs, busi- 
ness development and advertising, and the public relations aspect of installment lending. 
Prerequisite: BUS 121. 


BUS-207 Principles of Bank Operations (5-0-5) 
The economic importance of banks; the receiving function, processing of cash items, 


bookkeeping operations, posting system, legal relationships with depositors, internal con- — 


trols, trust services, growth of the American banking system, banking and public service. 
Prerequisite: BUS 120. 
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BUS-208 Financial Statements Analysis (5-0-5) 

A study of analytical procedures utilized in evaluating solvency and profitability of busi- 
nesses. Horizontal and vertical analysis of comparative statements are examined in the light 
_ of general economic conditions and conditions unique to the businesses being evaluated. 
Prerequisite: Department Permission. 


BUS-209 Real Estate Finance (3-0-3) 

This course is an advanced course and meets the North Carolina Real Estate Commission's 
requirements as one of the advanced courses necessary to qualify for the State Board Broker’s 
Exam. Prerequisite: BUS 296. 


BUS-222 Control Accounting (3-2-4) 

An introductory study of accounting for departmental operations, cost systems, and budg- 
etary controls. This course is for the non-accounting student. The student will gain an 
understanding of basic decentralized operations, absorption of costs, and the nature and 
objectives of standards and budgeting. Prerequisite: BUS 121 or BUS 140. 


BUS-223 Intermediate Accounting (5-0-5) 

A general investigation of the accounting principles, concepts, and procedures underlying 
the preparation of financial statements followed by an in-depth analysis of financial state- 
ments and managerial implications as they are derived from accounting data. Prerequisite: 
BUS 122. 


BUS-225 Cost Accounting | (5-0-5) 
Nature and purpose of cost accounting, accounting for direct labor, materials, and factory 
overhead; for job order and process cost systems. Prerequisite: BUS 121. 


BUS-226 Cost Accounting Il (3-2-4) 
A study of standard cost procedures; selling, administrative and distribution costs; budg- 
eting and management use of cost data. Prerequisite: BUS 225. - 


BUS-229 Taxes I (3-2-4) 
A study of federal and state personal income taxes, payroll taxes, sales and use taxes. 
Prerequisite: BUS 121 or HMA 106. 


BUS-230 Taxes Il (3-2-4) 
A study of federal and state partnership and corporate income taxes. Prerequisite: BUS 
229: 


BUS-231 Government and Business (3-0-3) 

A discussion of the extent to which government regulates business and the economy 
along with the implications and problems with which students, as citizens and voters, must 
be familiar. Covered are such regulations as Interstate Commerce Act, Sherman Act, Clayton 
Act, Pure Food and Drug Act, The Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, and the National Labor 
Relations Act. Prerequisite: ECO 105. 


BUS-233 Personnel Management and Supervision (3-0-3) 

This course presents the fundamental principles and successful practices in the organi- 
zation and supervision of employees. A study of critically important and practical concepts 
of modern day supervision is presented. Results of modern social-psyhcological research 
and case studies are employed to demonstrate and emphasize leadership and motivation 
in the job situation. Prerequisite: None. 


BUS-234 Introduction to Management (3-2-4) 
The student is given a thorough introduction to basic theories of management and tech- 
niques of applying these in a real situation. Prerequisite: None. 
BUS-235 Business Organization & Management (3-2-4) 
Principles of business organization, administration and management Covering manage- 
ment theory including planning, staffing, controlling, coordinating, directing, financing, and 
budgeting. An overview of developing and engineering the product, methods analysis and 
control, principles and administration of industrial relations and financing controls as tn- 
terrelated functions of management are stressed. Prerequisite: BUS 101. 
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BUS-236 Small Business Management (3-0-3) 

A study of the principles of management as they relate to small businesses. The problems 
of small businesses will be stressed along with the possible solutions and how to alleviate 
the most common causes of business failures. Prerequisite: None. 


BUS-237 Advertising (5-0-5) 

A study of the role of advertising in the American economy, considering the importance 
in the business operations with resulting profits and business success. The instructions in 
the techniques of advertising and display. Prerequisite: BUS 239. 


BUS-238 Consumer Behavior (5-0-5) 

An examination of motivational and behavioral approaches to understanding consumer 
behavior in buying goods and services and the business-management problems relating to 
buyer decisions. Prerequisite: BUS 239. 


BUS-239 Introduction to Marketing (3-2-4) 
A general survey of the field of marketing, with a detailed study of the function, policies, 
and institutions involved in the marketing process. Prerequisite: None. 


BUS-240 Channels of Distribution (5-0-5) 
A study of the characteristics, economic aspects, regulations, services, and problems 
relating to systems of physical distribution. Prerequisite: BUS 239. 


BUS-241_ Retailing (3-0-3) 

A study of the role of retailing in the economy including development of and changes 
occurring in the retail structure, functions performed including merchandise controls and 
inventory records, principles governing effective operation and managerial problems re- 
sulting from current economic and social trends. Prerequisite: BUS 239. 


BUS-242 Money and Banking (5-0-5) 

An indepth look at money and the world of banking that creates it and through which 
it flows. Examined are the tools of monetary and fiscal policy, the impact of monetary 
policy on the banking system, and monetary theory. Trends in banking as it moves into the | 
twenty-first century and international banking are also addressed. Prerequisite: None. 


BUS-246 Postal Employee Services (3-0-3) 

This course involves the actual functions of the Personnel Office in relation to the services 
it provides for postal employees. Course content includes the policies and practices con- 
cerning selection, placement, training, and promotion of employees. Also covered are self- 
development training programs, EEO practices, insurance and retirement benefits, awards 
programs, salary schedules, and safety and health. Prerequisite: None. 


BUS-247 Insurance (5-0-5) 
A presentation of the basic principles of risk insurance and their application. A survey 
of the various types of insurance is included. Prerequisite: BUS 114 or HMA 207. 


BUS-248 Marketing Research (3-2-4) 
A study of the role of Marketing Research in the American economy to include techniques 
for maximizing performance within marketing channels. Prerequisite: BUS 239. 


BUS-249 Inventory Control (3-0-3) 
A study of acquisition, control and distribution of inventories to include: ordering, control, 


and distribution techniques which may prove profitable in a marketing venture. Prerequisite: 
BUS a 


BUS-250 Postal Problems Analysis (3-0-3) 

Situation analysis, problem analysis, decision analysis, consequence analysis, and so- 
lution analysis are applied to Postal Service problems. Problems related to personnel se- 
lection and evaluation, job classifications, Communication, automation, and costs are 
explored. Prerequisite: BUS 246. 
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BUS-251 Postal History and Organization (3-0-3) 
Postal developments from ancient civilizations to the Reorganization Act of 1970 and 
today. Prerequisites: None. 


BUS-252 Mail Processing | (3-0-3) 

Fundamentals of processing mail, including classes and priorities of mail, casing and 
separation, layout of equipment, receipt of mail and service standards. Retailing postal 
products and services. Prerequisites: None. 


BUS-255 Postal Employee (3-0-3) 
Personnel administration, employee benefits and programs. Prerequisites: None. 


BUS-256 Postal Labor Relations (3-0-3) 
Brief history of the labor movement, postal unions, administration of the National Agree- 
ments. Prerequisites: None. 


BUS-257 Postal Rural Delivery (3-0-3) 
Principles of delivery, route inspections and adjustments, types of routes, mail counts, 
duties and responsibilities. Prerequisites: None. 


BUS-258 Postal City Delivery & Collection (3-0-3) 
Collection schedules, methods of delivery, route adjustments and inspections. Prereq- 
uisites: None. 


BUS-259 Postal Finance (3-0-3) 
Postal accounting, audit and budget procedures. Prerequisites: None. 


BUS-266 Professional Sales Techniques (3-0-3) 

A study of the fundamentals of salesmanship in retail, wholesale, and specialty selling. 
Theory techniques in selling and practice demonstrations will be utilized. Emphasis will 
be placed on prospecting for sales, planning selling strategies, sales presentation and closing 
techniques. Prerequisite: BUS 239. 


BUS-269 Auditing (5-0-5) 
Principles of conducting audits both internal and external, with special emphasis on the 
control and safeguarding of assets and properly recording liabilities. Prerequisite: BUS 223. 


BUS-296 Real Estate Fundamentals for Salespersons (6-0-6) 

An introductory-ievel course in real estate practices and principles, basic real estate law, 
finance, construction, and the role of government in real estate. This course is designed to 
provide the student with the information necessary to qualify for the ‘North Carolina Real 
Estate Salesman’s Exam.”’ Prerequisite: None. 


BUS-1103 Small Business Operations (3-0-0-3) 

An introduction to the business world, problems of small business operation, basic busi- 
ness law, business forms and records, financial problems, ordering and inventorying, layout 
of equipment and offices, methods of improving business, and employer-employee relations. 
Prerequisite: None. 


CAR-1101 Carpentry I (5-0-6-7) 

This course will be presented as an introduction to the first steps in site analysis and site 
preparation. Foundation layout and estimates of needed materials will be taught. Overall 
planning of job will be presented for consideration. Size, identification and proper use of 
nails will be studied. Prerequisite: None. 


CAR-1102 Cabinetmaking | (5-0-15-10) 

This course is designed to introduce the student to hand and power tools used in a cabinet 
shop. Various projects will be undertaken to develop the student's skills in the use of these 
tools. Identification and use of domestic woods will be stressed. Use of proper fasteners is 
studied. Prerequisite: None. 
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CAR-1103 Carpentry Il (6-0-15-11) 

In this course the student will study several types of roof construction. Each student will 
be required to layout, cut and assemble rafters and trusses. Students will study the rafter 
square in order to calculate the lengths and cuts of rafters and truss parts. Stair layout and 
construction will be considered in detail. Prerequisite: CAR 1101. 


CAR-1104 Cabinetmaking II (0-0-9-3) 
Cabinet layout and details are stressed. Installation of cabinets and built-ins is presented. 
Uses of plastic laminates will be taught. Prerequisite: CAR 1102. 


CAR-1105 Advanced Carpentry Projects (2-0-24-10) 

Live projects will acquaint the student with ‘“‘hands-on’’ experience in framing and finish 
work. Quality workmanship will be emphasized. Each student will be given the opportunity 
to gain expertise in the use of carpentry tools. Prerequisite: CAR-1101, CAR-1103. 


CHM-100_ Introduction to Chemistry (3-3-4) 

For students who need additional work in General Chemistry. An introduction to General 
Chemistry which is essential for understanding organic and biological chemistry. Laboratory 
work emphasizes these basic concepts. Prerequisite: None. 


CHM-101 Fundamentals of Physiological Chemistry (3-2-4) 

Emphasis is placed on physiological aspects of inorganic chemistry, organic chemistry, 
and biochemistry. Theoretic topics are dealt with briefly as an aid to understanding bodily 
processes. Prerequisite: CHM 100 or High School Chemistry. 


CHM-102_ Engineering Chemistry (2-2-3) 

Chemical principles related to the Engineering Technology student will be emphasized. 
This includes the chemistry of elements and compounds and their relationship to the 
engineering field. Matter, energy, chemical reactions, water and air pollution are also 
included. Prerequisite: None. 


CHM-103 MLT Chemistry | (3-2-4) 

This course involves basic chemical principles needed for understanding atomic structure, 
solution concentrations, chemical reactions, acids, bases, salts, weights and measurements. 
Prerequisites: Admission to MLT program. 


CHM-104 MLT Chemistry II (3-2-4) 


This is a study of application of physiological chemistry in relation to diagnosis in the 
laboratory. Prerequisite: CHM 103. 


CHM-111 General Chemistry (3-4-5) 

An introductory chemistry course involving chemical terminology, atomic structure, prop- 
erties of some elements, and the function of the periodic table. Properties of compounds 
and mixtures are studied as are types of chemical reactions. Laboratory work consists of 
various inorganic reactions and preparations. Corequisite: MAT 100. 


CHM-112 General Chemistry (3-4-5) 

This course involves a study of the physical and chemical properties of substances, 
chemical changes, elements, compounds, gases, chemical combinations, weights and meas- 
urements. Prerequisite: CHM 111. 


CHM-113 General Chemistry (3-4-5) 
A study of properties of elements not covered in CHM 112 and a study in greater depth 
of the combining properties of the elements including equivalent weights. Laboratory work 


includes chemical reactions and an investigation of properties of solutions. Prerequisite: 
CHMat a2: 
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CHM-121 Qualitative Analysis (3-6-5) 

Qualitative analysis is the branch of analytical chemistry which determines the presence 
or absence of elements, radicals, or ions in an unknown substance or mixture of substances. 
Students will be expected to analyze and study unknown substances to determine which 
ions are present. Anaytical operations, the system of analysis, principles of qualitative 
analysis, analysis for anions, analysis for cations, analysis of alloys, salts, and commercial 
substances constitute major areas of study. Corequisite: CHM 113. 


CHM-222 Quantitative Chemical Analysis (3-6-5) 

Emphasis is placed on developing laboratory techniques employed in the volumetric 
analysis of acids and bases. The students will become thoroughly familiar with the principles 
and procedures of neutralization titration. Classroom work will emphasize the stoichiometric 
calculations involved in interpreting the results of analysis. Laboratory work will consist of 
percentage analysis of selected substances. Prerequisite: CHM 121. 


*CHM-223 Quantitative Chemical Analysis (2-9-5) 

The more complex types of quantitative analysis. Special emphasis on the theory of 
oxidation-reduction and gravimetric analysis. Instrumental analysis is introduced and use 
of modern analytical devices is stressed. The student will become familiar with the principles 
of redox reaction, ionization constants and pH of solutions. Stress is placed on the stoi- 
chiometric calculations of quantitative chemical analysis. Classroom work complements 
quantitative determinations in the laboratory. Prerequisite: CHM 222. 


CHM-231 Organic Chemistry (3-6-5) 
Nomenclature, structure, preparation, properties, and reactions of aliphatic organic com- 
pounds. Laboratory work will emphasize techniques. Corequisite: CHM 223. 


CHM-232 Organic Chemistry (3-6-5) 

The nomenclature, structure preparation, properties, and reactions of aromatic organic 
compounds. Laboratory work emphasizes techniques and involves preparation and analysis 
of selected organic compounds. Prerequisite: CHM 231. 


*CHM-241 Industrial Chemical Analysis (3-9-6) 
An industrial laboratory situation is simulated. Principles and techniques learned in pre- 
vious quarters are utilized in solution of problems common to local industry. It will be the 
responsibility of the instructor to determine and submit in outline form a program of suitable 
scope and sequence of topics which he will work out from consultation with his local 
advisory committee, representing the industry. Prerequisites: CHM 223, CHM 231. 


*CHM-242 Industrial Chemical Analysis (3-9-6) 
An industrial laboratory situation is maintained and the emphasis on instrumentation is 
expanded. Problems of industrial quality control. Plant visitations. Prerequisite: CHM 241. 


CHM-244 Environmental Chemistry (3-2-4) 

This study is intended to demonstrate the existence of a deep, underlying core of principles 
to which all aspects of environmental science can contribute and from which each can 
draw. Our aim is to shift the emphasis toward an integrated consideration of five fundamental 
categories of variables: energy, matter, space, time and diversity. Efficiency of energy transfer 
in systems will be of major importance. Finally, many practical problems in environmental 
science are reaching crisis dimensions for all of mankind, and the attention of our most 
talented youth should be directed to them. Prerequisite: CHM 113. 


CIV-100 Surveying Overview (1-3-2) 
Discussions on map making and use (plats, contour, and topo); types of surveys; surveying 

methods; and deed work. Measurements of distances, angles, bearing, and elevations with 

- surveying equipment. Prerequisite: None. 

CIV-101 Surveying I (2-6-4) 
Theory and practice of plane surveying; measuring distances, differential and profile 

leveling, compass work, transit, stadia and transit-tape surveys. Prerequisite: MAT 101. 
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CIV-102 Surveying II (2-6-4) 

Triangulation of ordinary precision; stadia and plane table; calculation of areas of land; 
cross sections, slope stakes, earth work computations, and mass diagrams; land surveying, 
topo and mapping. Prerequisite: CIV 101. 


CIV-103 Route Surveying (2-6-4) 
Route surveys; simple, compound, reverse, parabolic and spiral curves; geometric design 
of highways; highway surveys and plans. Prerequisite: CIV 101. 


CIV-114 Statics (5-0-5) 
Forces, and types of force systems; moments equilibrium of couples forces by analytical 
methods; static friction. Prerequisite: MAT 102 and PHY 102. 


CIV-202 Properties of Soils (2-2-3) 

Study of soil types and their physical properties; sampling and testing of soils; subsurface 
investigation; bearing capacity; stability of slopes; ground water; methods of compaction 
and consolidation. Prerequisite: CIV 220, CHM 102. 


CIV-204 Surveying Ill (2-6-4) 

Boundary photogrammetry; building and road construction surveying; application of 
advanced surveying techniques and instruments. Astronomical observations; law; S.1.T. 
exam review. Prerequisite: CIV 102, CIV 103, and DFT 104. 


CIV-216 Strength of Materials (5-0-5) 

Fundamental stress and strain relationship; centroids and moments of inertia; torsion, 
shear and bending moments; stresses and deflection in beams; columns and combined 
stresses; analysis of connections. Prerequisite: CIV 114. 


CIV-217 Construction Methods and Equipment (4-4-6) 

Construction and engineering orientation; field trips to construction projects; construction 
techniques, equipment, and materials; construction business practices; engineering fun- 
damentals. Corequisite: MAT 101. 


CIV-218 Properties of Plain Portland Concrete (2-2-3) 

Study and testing of the composition and properties of portland concrete including ce- 
menting agents, aggregates, admixtures, and air-entertainment; design and proportioning 
of concrete mixes to obtain pre-determined strengths and properties; methods of placing, 
consolidating and curing concrete; standard control tests of concrete. Prerequisite: CIV 
220. Corequisite: CHM 102. 


CIV-219 Steel and Timber Construction (4-4-6) 

Analysis and basic design of steel beams, tension members, columns, and (riveted, high 
strength bolted and welded) connections; study of plate girders, industrial building roofs, 
continuous spans, lightweight steel construction; use of American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction Manual. Design of timber members and their connections. Prerequisite: CIV 216. 


CIV-220 Construction Planning (4-0-4) 

Analysis of construction plant layout requirements and contractor’s organization for build- 
ing and highway projects. Construction scheduling; project control and supervision; co- 
ordinating trades on building construction. Operation, charts and practical application of 
Critical Path methods (CPM) for construction planning, scheduling, and ‘‘time-cost’’ de- 
termination. Prerequisite: CIV 217. 


CIV-221 Asphalt (2-2-3) 
Study and testing of asphaltic materials, asphalt pavements and surface treatments. Study 


will include properties, testing, production, laydown, and design of asphalt. Prerequisites: 
CIV 220 and CHM 102. 


CIV-224 Reinforced Portland Concrete (2-2-3) 
Analysis and design of reinforced concrete structural members; principles of prestressed 
and precast concrete. Prerequisite: CIV 216, CIV 218. 
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CIV-225 Estimates, Codes and Specifications (4-4-6) 

Interpretation of working drawings of timber, steel, and reinforced concrete structures 
and highways; bidding procedures from preliminary survey to final bid; study of the North 
Carolina Building Code; pratical costs and estimates problems; specifications. Prerequisite: 
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CIV-228 Contracts, Engineering Relations and Ethics (2-2-3) 

Study of the Engineers’ Codes, contracts, and business law. Ethical relations with em- 
ployer, employees, clients, other technicians. Class discussions of situations involving en- 
gineering law and ethics. Prerequisite: Senior status. 


CIV-229 Branches of Civil Engineering Technology (3-3-4) 
Study of hydraulics, hydrology, water and sewage treatment. Field trips. Prerequisite: 
Senior status, CIV 202, CHM 102, and MAT 102. 


CjC-101 Introduction to Criminal Justice (5-0-5) 

This course is designed to provide the student with a philosophy of criminal justice with 
its legal limitations in our society and the primary responsibilities of the various agencies 
of the criminal justice system. The basic processes of criminal justice are discussed. The 
student receives an orientation relative to job opportunities. Prerequisite: None. 


CjC-102 Introduction to Criminology (5-0-5) 

A general course designed to introduce the student to the cusation of crime and criminal 
deviant behavior. The course presents the problem of crime historically and the aspects of 
contemporary efforts to meet the social problems caused by criminal behavior. Prerequisite: 
None. 


CJC-105 Introduction to Correction (4-0-4) 

Course examines the functional position of American corrections in the criminal justice 
system; the interrelationship of correction with the police and the courts. The history of 
corrections is considered as a societal response to deviance. Emphasis is given to the 
functioning of corrections as part of the criminal justice system and the need for cooperation 
between the various facets of the system. Court and institutional administration and the 
legal rights of inmates are covered. Prerequisite: None. 


CJC-106 Probation and Parole (3-0-3) 

Institutional and non-institutional treatment of the offender considering modern philos- 
ophy and methods in treatment of adult criminals and juvenile delinquents in correctional 
institutions. Probation as a judicial process and parole as an executive function are ex- 
amined, and community-based correctional programs and the use of pardon are studied. 
Prerequisite: None. 


CJC-107 Police Liability (3-0-3) 

Theoretical and practical liability problems facing criminal justice practitioners and ad- 
ministrators. Emphasis centering on deadly force, excessive force, and nonlethal weapons. 
General policy and procedure development to include certification, training and restrictive 
use of special police equipment. Pursuit liability and off-duty problems will be included in 
discussion. Prerequisite: None. 


CJC-110 Introduction to Juvenile Justice (5-0-5) 

A general survey of juvenile behavior considers individual and social problems; theories 
of delinquency causation, and methods of prevention and correction. The course presents 
a general overview of the Juvenile Court and the system of juvenile justice. Prerequisite: 
None. 


CjJC-111 Defense Tactics (1-2-2) 

This course presents the police role in physical arrests as a defensive role. The philosophy 
behind a defensive role will be discussed. Proper attitude, physical conditioning, and self- 
discipline will be emphasized. The student will be given instruction and practical application 
in arrest techniques, searches, control holds, and handcuffing. Prerequisite: None. 
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CJC-112 Legal Research (5-0-5) 
This course is designed to aid the student in legal research. Special attention will be 
placed on recent North Carolina and United States Supreme Court decisions that have 
major implications on the three components of the criminal justice system: police, courts, 
and corrections. Students will research cases and document findings for classroom pres- 
entation. Prerequisite: CJC 101. 
CJC-115 Criminal Law I (3-0-3) 
A course designed to present the concepts of criminal law and to provide a legal ground- 
work for those who seek to enter the criminal justice field. Prerequisite: None. 
CjJC-116 Criminal Justice Internship (0-10-1) 
Internships are designed to demonstrate the competency of the student through extension 
of the learning initiated in previous Criminal Justice courses. Prerequisite: Permission of 
the department chairperson. 


CjC-117 Criminal Justice Internship (0-10-1) 
A continuation of CJC 116. Prerequisite: CJC 116. 

CjC-118 Criminal Justice Internship (0-10-1) 
A continuation of CJC 117. Prerequisite: CJC 117. 

CJC-125 judicial Process (4-0-4) 


This course provides the student with a review of court systems, procedures from incident 
to final disposition, principles of constitutional, federal, state, and civil laws as they apply 
to and affect law enforcement. Prerequisite: CJC 101. 


CjJC-200 Crime Prevention (3-0-3) 

This course is designed to make the student aware of the many opportunities for law- 
breaking open to the potential criminal. Various types of preventive securities such as locks, 
lighting, alarms, neighborhood watch programs, public presentations on crime prevention 
to interested groups by the students, etc., will be studied. Prerequisite: None. 


CjJC-201 Motor Vehicle Law (3-0-3) | 
A study of the traffic enforcement codes with primary emphasis placed on North Carolina 
Law as it relates to motor vehicles. Prerequisite: None. 


CjJC-202 Traffic Planning and Management (3-2-4) 

This study covers the topic of traffic management and enforcement giving an overview 
of problems as they exist today. Attention is given to legislation, organization of the traffic 
unit, responsibilities to the traffic function of the various units within the law enforcement 
agency, enforcement tactics, evaluation of the traffic program effectiveness, and allocation 
of personnel and materials. Accident investigation is stressed. Prerequisite: None. 


CJC-205 Criminal Evidence (4-0-4) 

The kinds of legal evidence and the rules governing the admissibility of evidence in 
courts are explored in this course. Rules of evidence that apply in civil, criminal, and federal 
courts are discussed. Topics include: the hearsay rule, dying declarations, privileged com- 
munications, and the concepts of relevancy, competency and materiality. Prerequisite: CJC 
101. 


CJC-206 Community Relations (3-0-3) 

This course provides the student with an understanding of community structure as they 
relate to minority groups, peer groups, socioeconomic groups, leader groups, and group 
relations. Emphasis is on the organization and function of these groups as they ae to 
the profession of criminal justice-protective service. Prerequisite: None. 


CJC-210 Criminal Investigation | (4-0-4) 

This course introduces the student to fundamentals of investigation, crime scene search, 
recording, collection and preservation of evidence. Sources of information, interview and 
interrogation, Case preparation, and court presentation will be discussed. Prerequisite: Per- 
mission of Department Chairperson. 
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CJC-211 Introduction to Criminalistics (4-2-5) 
A general survey of criminal investigation includes the methods and techniques used in 
modern scientific investigation of crime, with emphasis of the practical use of these modern 
methods by the student. Laboratory techniques will be demonstrated and the student will 
use the scientific laboratory equipment. Prerequisite: CJC 210. 
CJC-212 Narcotics, Drugs, and Human Behavior (3-2-4) 
This course familarizes the student with North Carolina drug laws and introduces the 
identification and classification of dangerous drugs. Emphasis is on the various effects that 
the different drugs have on the human body and in the temperament of individuals. Pre- 
requisite: Permission of Department Chairperson. 
CjJC-213 Criminal Investigation Il (4-0-4) 
This is a continuation of CJC 109 with emphasis on specific offenses such as homicide, 
burglary, robbery, larceny, narcotics, arson, and sex. Prerequisite: CJC 210. 
CjJC-216 Criminal Law Il (3-0-3) 
A continuation of CJC 105 with emphasis on North Carolina Law. The course deals with 
the concept of criminal responsibility and competency; the law of arrest, and search and 
seizure; rights of arrested persons; and the laws governing wiretapping and electronic 
surveillance. The case book approach is used, with leading cases assigned as outside reading 
and for class discussion. Prerequisite: CJC 115. 
CJC-217 Patrol Procedures (3-0-3) 
This course includes methods of personnel distribution and assignment, operation of 
vehicles on patrol, answering calls of various types. It provides the opportunity to develop 
perception and observation concerning person, places, and things. Safe driving techniques 
and uses of equipment are presented. Prerequisite: Permission of Department Chairperson. 
_ CJC-220 Police Organization, Administration and Supervision (5-0-5) 
Principles of organization and administration, personnel management and supervision, 
training, communication, records, property maintenance, and miscellaneous services are 
introduced. Prerequisite: None. 
CJC-250-251-252 Topics in Criminal Justice—Law Enforcement (1 to 6 credits) 
These courses provide credit for approved special education of college level beyond 
minimum standards (basic) training and outside the regular curriculum. The courses may 
be used only as electives with variable credit from one to a maximum of one-half the 
elective hours required. All credit awarded by this method must be documented by the 
department chairperson. Prerequisites: Departmental Approval. 
CSP-100 Food Preparation | (3-0-6-5) 
This course orients the student in the various opportunities in the food service industry 
as well as the classical stations of the ‘‘back of the house.’’ The safety, care and use of the 
tools of the kitchen will be stressed. Basic sanitation and personal hygiene will be taught. - 
Precosting and stewarding will also be stressed. Lectures and demonstrations will be fol- 
lowed by a practical lab. With emphasis on eye appeal and variety, the student will prepare 
and compose fresh, frozen, and canned vegetable plates, along with appropriate garnishes 
to demonstrate the merchandising of these plates. Students will be given an opportunity 
on a rotating basis to fill the various service positions in the College dining room during 
the live cafeteria-style services. Prerequisite: None. 
CSP-101 Food Preparation | (3-0-9-6) 
This course orients the student in the various opportunities in the food service industry 
as well as the classical stations of the ‘‘back of the house.’’ The safety, care and use of the 
tools of the kitchen will be stressed. Basic sanitation and personal hygiene will be taught. 
Precosting and stewarding will also be stressed. Lectures and demonstrations will be fol- 
lowed by a practical lab. With emphasis on eye appeal and variety, the student will prepare 
and compose fresh, frozen, and canned vegetable plates, along with appropriate garnishes 
to demonstrate the merchandizing of these plates. Students will be given an opportunity, 
on a rotating basis, to work as a ‘‘commis” in a live production class in six cafeteria-style 
services. Prerequisite: None. 
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CSP-102 Food Preparation II (3-0-6-5) 

The student will learn the principles of egg cookery including breakfast preparation. The 
student will prepare a variety of hot and cold hors d’oeuvres such as Quiche Lorraine, 
Coquille St. Jacque, Shrimp Remoulade, and Antipasto. The principles and techniques of 
innovative salad preparation and presentation will be covered. Ingredients, dressings, struc- 
ture, assembly, and garnish will be emphasized. The student will be given the opportunity 
to develop skill in the prep of simple consommes as well as a variety of cream soups, 
chowders, bisques, and national/regional soups. Thickening agents will be evaluated for 
the thickening power, holding properties, ease of handling, appearance, and taste. Lectures 
and demonstrations will be followed by a lab. The student will receive training in fine 
dining table service techniques and will have an opportunity to practice these skills in 6 
live a la carte productions. Prerequisite: CSP 100, CSP 107. 


CSP-103 Food Preparation Il (3-0-12-7) 

The student will learn the principles of egg cookery including breakfast preparation. The 
student will prepare a variety of hot and cold hors d’oeuvres such as Quiche Lorraine, 
Coquille St. Jacque, Shrimp Remoulade, and Antipasto. The principles and techniques of 
innovative salad preparation and presentation will be covered. Ingredients, dressings struc- 
ture, assembly and garnish will be emphasized. The student will be given the opportunity 
to develop skill in the prep of simple consommes as well as a variety of cream soups, 
chowders, bisques and national/regional soups. Thickening agents will be evaluated for the 
thickening power, holding properties, ease of handling, appearance and taste. Lectures and 
demonstrations will be followed by a lab. The commis will be involved in six live (a la 
carte) productions. Prerequisites: CSP 101 and CSP 107. 


CSP-104 Food Preparation III (3-0-9-6) 

Emphasis is on the preparation of entrees and their sauces. Exotic and delectable table 
d’hote menus will be prepared and combined with the main course. Portion control will 
be stressed. Beef, veal, lamb, and pork in their primal cut form will be used on occasion 
to demonstrate meat cutting methods. Preparation of seafood with compound butters and 
sauces will be included. A variety of poultry dishes will be presented. The selection and — 
use of stocks and bases will be discussed. Production classes will involve the students in 
set-up, decorations, organization, and service of 6 international buffets. Prerequisite: CSP 
1G? 


CSP-106 Food Preparation III (3-0-12-7) 

Emphasis is on the preparation of entrees and their sauces. Exotic and delectable table 
d’hote menus will be prepared and combined with the main course. Portion Control will 
be stressed. Beef, veal, lamb and pork in their primal cut form will be used on occasion 
to demonstrate meat cutting methods. Preparation of seafood with compound butters and 
sauces will be included. A variety of poultry dishes will be presented. The selection and 
use of stocks and bases will be discussed. Production class will feature six international 
buffets. Prerequisite: CSP 103. 


CSP-107 Food Service Equipment Orientation (1-2-0-2) 

This course is to familiarize the student in the operation and safe handling of every major 
piece of mechanical equipment in the kitchen of the college lab. He will be given the 
opportunity to learn the inner workings of each piece of kitchen equipment, breaking it 
down for cleaning and subsequent restructure into its functional entity once again. Functions, 
uses, operating techniques and safety devices of each piece of equipment will be stressed. 
Prerequisite: None. 


CSP-108 Menu Planning (1-2-0-2) 

In this course the student will be involved in writing, planning, and merchandising 
different types of menus. The influence of location, plant, equipment, employees, and 
customers will be discussed. Techniques used to identify and understand the customer’s 
needs will be stressed. The essential human food requirements will also be discussed and 
implemented in the menu. Prerequisites: None. 
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CSP-109 International Cuisine (2-2-0-3) 

Essentially a research course that will attempt to discover, isolate and trace to their sources 
the factor which distinctly identify and label the cuisines, culinary practices and techniques 
of specific countries and certain general geographical areas of the world. 

This course will include but not be limited to investigation into and discussions of the 
history, geography, philosophy, arts, and social structure of the cultures in question, to 
determine their effect upon gastronomic habits. The course will also look into the origins 
of famous preparations such as Chicken Marengo, Crepes Suzette, Ceasar Salad, Peach 
Melba, et al. 

Only through investigations such as these can the student develop the background, 
knowledge, and sensitivity so vital to the creative role of the chef. Prerequisites: CSP 101. 


*CSP-110 Supervised Work Experience (2-0-40-6) 

This course is planned to give the student an opportunity to work in the industry and 
gain practical experience. Prerequisite: Successful completion of major courses through 
3rd quarter or departmental approval. 


CSP-114 Gardemanager (2-0-3-3) 

This course is to develop the skills and to teach the students the art of gardemanager, 
the preparation of cold foods. Presentation of piece monte such as chaud froid, grosse 
piece, and bread weaving will be included. Demonstration will be given for ice carving, 
pastillage, marzipan, and tallow sculpture. Prerequisite: First year Curriculum. 


CSP-201 Food Preparation IV (3-0-12-7) 

The ultimate in advanced culinary preparations is taught. New skills, methods, and 
preparations will be emphasized. In conjunction with the classical lab, the students will 
learn, develop and apply an appreciation of table service and techniques. A complete table 
d’hote menu will be prepared. In the production class, the student will assume the role of 
chef de partie, sous chef or chef of the day, with the responsibility of planning, precosting 
and producing a Cafeteria-type service. Supervising a station and or the entire kitchen will 
be emphasized to expand the participant’s knowledge of both team work and supervision. 
Prerequisites: First year curriculum and CSP 110. 


CSP-203 Dining Room (1-0-3-2) 

This course focuses on various forms of dining room service. American, French, Russian 
and buffet service techniques and procedures will be applied. Practical skill is developed 
through actual table service in the ‘‘Tar Heel Room’’ of the College. The student will be 
given an opportunity to perform, on a rotating basis, the role of maitre d’hotel, waiter/ 
waitress. This program will also cover, when applicable, gueridon service. French menu 
terminology, dining equipment utilization and merchandizing of the dining room will be 
stressed. Prerequisite: First year curriculum. 


CSP-207 Food Preparation VI (3-0-12-7) 
The student is afforded an opportunity to broaden knowledge and gain practical expe- 
rience in the preparation of representative foods of different countries. The menus will offer 
a wide variety of international dishes. Included will be cuisines of Scandinavia, Italy, the 
Orient and Germany. Buffet planning and layout will also be taught. Emphasis will be on 
development of personal and professional competence. Prerequisite: CSP 210. 


CSP-208 Convenience Foods (1-2-0-2) 

This course is designed to show the students the potentials of convenience foods and 
how to use them. Programming convenience foods into the menu will be discussed. Com- 
parisons will be made to test the feasibility and quality of convenience food products. The 
students will be required to demonstrate their understanding of convenience foods by the 
integration of convenience policies and procedures into a classical menu. Prerequisite: First 
year Curriculum. 
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CSP-210 Food Preparation V (3-0-12-7) 

This course will pull together the student’s knowledge and resources in menu planning, 
forecasting, purchasing, and preparing on a la carte and/or table d’hote menu. This appli- 
cation will be demonstrated in the form of a live production class in the main dining room 
of the college. The menus will be made up of hors d’oeuvres, soups, entrees, and desserts. 
Heavy emphasis will be placed in the mise en place of these preparations. Prerequisites: 
First year curriculum, CSP 114, CSP 201, CSP 203. 


CSP-214 Wine Appreciation (1-2-0-2) 

This course is designed to have the students practice advanced food preparation on the 
gueridon in conjunction with the service of wine. Geography, history, classification, and 
vintages of the wines will be taught and discussed. Tasting and selecting the appropriate 
wine for the gueridon preparation will be emphasized. Prerequisite: First year curriculum. 


DEN-1103 Dental Materials |! (2-2-0-3) 

A study of physical and chemical properties and origin of dental materials, including the 
manufacturing process of specific materials. Laboratory exercises are designed to develop 
skills in manipulation and in understanding the application of the materials to dental pro- 
cedures. Emphasis is on gypsum products, impression materials, polymers, and amalgam 
alloys. Prerequisite: None. 


DEN-1104 Oral Anatomy and Histology (2-2-0-3) 

The study of embryology, histology, anatomy, physiology, morphology of the human 
dentition and its supporting structure and environment. Laboratory sessions are structured 
to facilitate the learning of form, function, and identification of oral structures with special 
emphasis on the identification of the primary and permanent dentition. Prerequisite: None. 


DEN-1105 Dental Science (4-0-0-4) 
A study of the basic principles of general and oral pathology and the prescription and 
administration of drugs commonly used in dentistry. Prerequisite: DEN 1104. 


DEN-1106 Head and Neck Anatomy (2-0-0-2) 

The study of the bones, muscles, blood, lymph and nerve supplies of the head and neck 
region. Landmarks of the skull are identified and the relationship of head and neck anatomy 
to dental assisting is emphasized. Prerequisite: DEN 1104. 


DEN-1120 Clinical Science | (3-4-0-5) 

A study of clinical procedures and treatment; the recognition, care, and use of basic 
dental instruments and equipment, and the manipulation of materials associated with op- 
erative dentistry. Emphasis is on developing skill competencies, in anticipating the needs 
and assisting the dentist in four-hand dental procedures. Prerequisite: None. 


DEN-1121 Dental Radiology (3-4-0-5) 

The principles and techniques of exposing, processing, mounting, filing and storing in- 
traoral and extraoral radiographic film. Characteristics of film, film selection for various 
techniques and care of equipment and facilities are included. Radiation physics, biological 
hazards and protection of patient, operator and others are emphasized. Laboratory and 
clinical practices are designed according to current legal requirements. Prerequisite: None. 


DEN-1122 Dental Materials II (2-2-0-3) 

A continuation of Dental Materials |, with emphasis on mastery of the manipulation of 
various materials, e.g. cavity varnishes and liners, dental cements, waxes, dressings, and 
casting gold alloys. Prerequisite: DEN 1103. 


DEN-1123 Oral Health Education (2-4-0-4) 

A study of the prevention and control of dental caries and periodontal disease with 
emphasis on the dental assistant’s role in oral health education. Audiovisual materials, 
phase microscope, Caries susceptibility tests and plaque scoring indices are included in the 
interpretation of dental health information. Communication skills, nutritional counseling, 
oral physiotherapy and fluorides are emphasized through clinical experiences in patient 
education. Prerequisite: DEN 1104, DEN 1120. 
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DEN-1125 Dental Affiliation | (1-0-12-5) 

A clinical practice learning experience for competency development in performing dental 
assisting duties in dental offices and clinics. Clinical practice, primarily in general dentistry, 
will include chairside assisting techniques, and clinical support procedures. Prerequisite: 
All first and second quarter courses. 


DEN-1130 Clinical Science Il (3-3-3-5) 

A clinical science course to increase skill competency levels in operative dentistry. Major 
emphasis is given to principles and procedures of the dental specialties, including endo- 
dontics, periodontics, orthodontics, prosthodontics, pedodontics, oral surgery, and public 
health dentistry. Prerequisite: DEN 1120. 


DEN-1131 Dental Office Management (3-2-0-4) 

Principles and procedures related to dental office management. Fundamentals of ac- 
counting and financial management are applied to dental office procedures. Opportunity 
for competency development in preparing, processing, maintaining and storing records; 
communications; scheduling appointments; inventory control and patient management. 
Prerequisite: None. 


DEN-1133 Dental Office Emergencies (2-2-0-3) 

The study of the more common dental/medical emergency situations which may occur 
in the dental office. Attention will be directed toward the recognition and initial treatment 
of these emergencies via the use of the knowledge of the vital signs, and the implementation 
of the emergency kit, oxygen and/or cardiopulmonary resuscitation. Prerequisite: DEN 1104, 
DEN 1120, DEN 1130. 


DEN-1135 Dental Affiliation II (1-0-18-7) 

A clinical practice learning experience to increase dental assisting skills to job-entry level 
competency. Clinical assignments in various dental specialty practices, as well as general 
dentistry practices, will provide opportunities for advanced skill development in chairside 
assisting techniques, clinical support and business office procedures. Prerequisite: All first, 
second, third quarter Courses. 


DEN-1141 Professional Development (3-0-0-3) 
Designed to prepare the student for employment as a dental assistant. Ethical, legal and 

personal responsibilities; testing and certification requirements; Career opportunities; re- 

sumes and interviewing techniques. Prerequisite: All first, second, third quarter Courses. 


DFT-101 Drafting (2-4-4) 

Introduction to field of drafting; lettering; use of instruments; geometric Constructions; 
orthographic projection theory, sketching; reading, and instrument drawing; basic pictorial . 
drawings; introduction to dimensions and notes; and reproduction process. Prerequisite: 
None. 


DFT-102 Drafting (2-4-4) 

Auxiliary views; sections, and conventions; dimensioning and shop notes for detail draw- 
ings; introduction of working drawings; screw threads, fasteners, keys, and springs; and 
simple assembly drawings. Prerequisite: DFT 101. 


*DFT-103 Drafting (2-4-4) 

The study of precision dimensioning; preparation of set of working drawings; assembly 
drawings, detail drawings, and part lists; surface quality (finish), and weldments and symbols. 
Prerequisite: DFT 102. 


DFT-104 Civil Drafting (2-4-4) 

Plats as required by law drawn in pencil and ink. Highway construction layouts and 
profiles, steel and wood structural drawings, topographical mapping and symbols. Prereq- 
uisite: DFT 101. 
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*DFT-106 Technical Graphics (2-4-4) 

A basic course with an introduction to industrial drafting standards and practices. Special 
emphasis on representation and analysis of experimental data incorporating various graph- 
ical devices. Topics include use of drafting instruments and equipment; freehand lettering; 
multiview drawing; rectilinear, semi-log, and full-log graphing for display and analysis; 
polar and trilinear graphs; flow and pictorial diagrams. Prerequisite: None. 


DFT-109 Electronic Drafting (2-4-4) 

A basic course with an introduction to industrial drafting standards and practices with 
applications to the electronics industry. Preliminary topics include use of drafting instru- 
ments and equipment; freehand lettering; multiview drawings. Special emphasis is placed 
on remaining topics including electrical and electronic symbols; block diagrams, schematic 
diagrams and wiring diagrams. Prerequisite: None. 


*DFT-201 Design Drafting | (2-6-4) 

Structural steel layout and detailing; application of structural shapes; fluid distribution; 
selection of pipe, tubing and fittings, single line piping diagrams and two line piping 
drawings; electronic and electrical symbols; and single line, schematic, and wiring dia- 
grams. Emphasis will be placed on use of catalog and manuals related to the above areas 
of study. Inking technique and use of special drafting media will be applied where appro- 
priate. Prerequisite: DFT 103. 


DFT-204 Descriptive Geometry (2-6-4) 

Points, edges, lines, planes, curved lines, curved surfaces, irregular surfaces, intersections, 
developments, auxiliary projections, revolutions, vectors, and practical design applications. 
Prerequisite: DFT 102. 


*DFT-205 Design Drafting I (2-6-4) 

Charts and graphs; plats as required by law; topographical mapping and symbols; and 
design layouts and working drawings of gears, gear train drives, belt and pulley drives, and 
chain and sprocket drives. Prerequisite: DFT 103. 


*DFT-206 Design Drafting II (2-6-4) 

Assignment of mechanical design projects requiring use of research; application of basic 
engineering principles; calculations; and use of various manuals, catalogs, and periodicals. 
Preliminary design sketches, layout drawings, detail drawings, subassembly drawings, as- 
sembly drawings, specifications, patent drawings and simplified drawing practices will be 
required. Prerequisites: DFT 205 and DFT 211. 


*DFT-211 Mechanisms and Kinematic Design (2-6-4) 

Introduction and definitions of kinematic terms; vectors; motion concepts; kinematic 
drawing; kinematic displacement, centros, velocities and accelerations of mechanisms; 
motion curves; displacement diagrams and cam layout; and practical problems, gear trains, 
cams, belts and pulleys, and chains and sprockets. Prerequisites: DFT 204, DFT 205, and 
PiyelO2s 


*DFT-212 Jig and Fixture Design (2-6-4) 

Emphasis is placed on tool planning, design and drafting; commercial standards, prin- 
ciples and practices; selection of materials and standard parts; use of catalogs and manuals; 
and cost estimates. Projects are assigned requiring the design of jigs, fixtures, and gauges. 
Prerequisite: DFT 205. 


*DFT-220 Computer Aided Drafting (3-3-4) 

Introduction to Computer Aided Drafting with related problems and exercises designed 
to give student an understanding of a computer graphics work station as a drafting tool. 
Student will interact a digitizer, CRT, printer and plotter to produce 2-D drawings and 
documentation. Prerequisites: EDP 105 and DFT 102. 
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*DFT-221 Advanced Computer Aided Drafting and Design (2-6-4) 

A continuation of DFT-220 Computer Aided Drafting. Student will continue to work with 
new commands and command structure. Problems and exercises will place emphasis on 
advanced 2D and introduction to 3D CAD. Prerequisite: DFT 220. 


*DFT-1126 Pattern Development and Layout (0-3-0-1) 
A study of methods used in layout of sheet steel. Special emphasis is placed on developing 
pipe and angle layouts by the use of patterns and templates. Prerequisite: BPR 1104. 


DFT-1127 Construction Trades Drafting |! (2-2-0-3) 

Use of instruments; lettering; planning and preliminary sketches; dimensioning practice; 
and use of symbols and conventions will be utilized in the development of working drawings 
for a residence. Emphasis will be on preparation of floor plan and typical wall section. 
Prerequisite: BPR 1109. 


DFT-1128 Construction Drafting II (2-2-0-3) 

A continuation of DFT 1127 with emphasis placed on development of foundation plan, 
exterior elevations, sections and details found in set of working drawings for a residence. 
Prerequisite: DFT 1127. 


DFT-1207 General Machine Drafting (2-4-0-4) 

Use of instruments; lettering orthographic drawing, sections and primary auxiliary views; 
dimensioning; displacement, timing and motion diagrams; and cam layout. Prerequisite: 
BPR 1106. 


*DFT-1209 Tool Design and Planning (2-4-0-4) 

This course will enable the student to plan the process of production and isolate the 
areas that must be tooled for production. Cost of tools, jig and fixtures, and gaging will be 
considered. Students will review available items from vendors and utilize standard bushing 
charts and other references. Typical tool design procedures will be employed and prints 
must reflect standard procedures. Prerequisite: DFT 1207. 


DHY-101 Dental Anatomy (2-4-0-4) 

A study of the anatomy and morphology of permanent and deciduous teeth together with 
their environment and supporting structures. Laboratory experiences include examination 
of natural teeth and the utilization of models and skulls. Prerequisite: None 


DHY-102 Head and Neck Anatomy (2-0-0-2) 

A detail study of the structures of the head and neck regions and their functions. Emphasis 
will be placed on the musculature, circulatory and lymphatic systems, bone, nerve supply 
and landmarks of the skull. Attention is directed to the relationship of head and neck anatomy 
to dental hygiene practice. Prerequisite: None. 


DHY-105 Dental Radiology II (1-3-0-2) 
This course will prepare the student for the clinical practice of dental radiology. Prereq- 
uisite: DHY 108. 


DHY-106 Oral Embryology and Histology (2-0-0-2) 

A study of the oral histological development of the face and oral cavity, structures and 
functions of primary tissues, and the development of teeth and supportive tissues. Prereq- 
uisites: BIO 101, DHY 101, and DHY 102. 


DHY-108 Dental Radiology | (3-2-0-4) 
A study of the scientific principles of radiology, including the biological effects of radiation 
and radiation safety. The student will be introduced to the exposing and processing of 
dental radiographs. Prerequisite: None. Corequisite: DHY 101. 
DHY-110 Pre-Clinical Dental Hygiene | (2-6-0-5) 
A study of principles and techniques for preoperative procedures and clinical dental 
hygiene procedures as well as development of a professional vocabulary. Initial develop- 
ment of a career philosophy and personal values for clinical dental hygiene practice is 
encouraged. Prerequisite: None. 
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DHY-111  Pre-Clinical Dental Hygiene II (3-6-0-6) 

Theories and techniques for prevention of dental disease, including etiology, detection, 
removal and prevention of dental deposits are studied and practiced. Patient assessment, 
education and evaluation emphasize the concept of total patient care in dental hygiene 
practice. Prerequisites: DHY 101, DHY 110. 


DHY-114 General and Oral Pathology | (2-0-0-2) 

The introduction of general and oral pathology, and the nature of disease with emphasis 
on therapy of diseased conditions the dental hygienist may encounter in practice. Prereq- 
uisite: BIO 102, DHY 106. 


DHY-115 General and Oral Pathology II (2-0-0-2) 
A continuation of DHY 114. Prerequisite: DHY 114. 
DHY-116 Dental Hygiene Seminar | (3-2-0-4) 


A continuation of DHY 111 designed to prepare the student for clinical experience through 
the application of theory and skills. Dental office emergencies, first aid, and CPR are 
included. Prerequisite: DHY 111. 


DHY-117 Dental Hygiene Clinic | (0-0-9-3) 
The student provides direct patient care services for patients from the community in the 
dental hygiene clinic at a beginning level. Prerequisite: DHY 111. 


DHY-118 Dental Hygiene Seminar Il (2-2-0-3) 

In this course the student will be introduced to the remaining psychomotor skills necessary 
to perform total patient care including management of the special patient. Externships 
provide the student with enrichment experiences off campus. Prerequisites: DHY 116 and 
Olah ea hy 


DHY-119 Dental Hygiene Clinic II (0-0-9-3) 

The student demonstrates increased levels of competency in the performance of traditional 
and supportive tasks in the dental hygiene clinic with patients from the community. Pre- 
requisites: DHY 116 and DHY 117. 


DHY-203 Community Dental Health | (3-2-0-4) 
A study of the principles and methods used in assessing, planning, implementing, and 
evaluating a dental health program. Prerequisites: PSY 101, SOC 201. 


DHY-205 Periodontology (3-0-0-3) 
A study of the biological and clinical factors as they relate to periodontal disease. Pre- 
requisite: DHY 106. 


DHY-206 Dental Materials (3-4-0-5) 

A study of the source and physical properties of materials used in dentistry. Manipulation 
of various materials is practiced with emphasis on the role of the hygienist when delivering 
direct patient care. Prerequisite: None. 


DHY-216 Dental Hygiene Seminar Ill (3-3-0-4) 

A study of nutrition as it relates to the dental patient emphasizing the role of the dental 
hygienist concerning diet analysis, nutrition and foods contributing to dental health. Ex- 
ternships provide the student with enrichment experiences off campus. Prerequisite: DHY 
Lis] DAY tigen Cielo 2 


DHY-217 Dental Hygiene Clinic III (0-0-12-4) 
This course focuses on increased levels of competency for performance of all required 


clinical skills. Emphasis is given to care of patients with periodontal disease. Prerequisite: 
DAY 448, Die 19: 


DHY-218 Dental Hygiene Seminar IV (3-3-0-4) 

This course encourages students to develop personal traits and skills which enhance their 
employability as a provider of oral care. Externships provide the student with enrichment 
experiences off campus. Prerequisite: DHY 216, DHY 217. 
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DHY-219 Dental Hygiene Clinic IV (0-0-12-4) 
A continuation of DHY 217 with demonstration of increased levels of competency ex- 
pected. Prerequisite: DHY 216, DHY 217. 


DHY-221 Pharmacology (3-0-0-3) 

A basic study of physical and chemical properties, dosages and therapeutic effects of 
drugs used in dentistry, and drugs which have clinical significance in management of routine 
and emergency dental patients. Prerequisites: BIO 102, DHY 115. 


DHY-222 Community Dental Health Il (1-4-0-3) 
A continuation in the study of dental public health and emphasis on assessing, planning, 
implementing, and evaluating a dental health program. Prerequisite: DHY 203. 


DHY-223 Dental Hygiene Seminar V (3-3-0-4) 

A study of the codes of the ethics and laws which govern the practice of dentistry and 
dental hygiene and their application to continual professional development. Externships 
provide the student with enrichment experiences off campus. Prerequisite: DHY 218, DHY 
nA. 


DHY-224 Dental Hygiene Clinic V (0-0-12-4) 
The treatment of an increased number of patients during each clinic session without 
sacrificing quality of care is emphasized. The student is expected to demonstrate exit level 


~ competencies for performance of all clinical dental hygiene practice tasks. Prerequisite: 
DY 210, DH Y2 19. 


ECO-102 Economics | (3-0-3) 
_ The fundamental principles of economics including the institutions and practices by which 

people gain a livelihood. Included is a study of the laws of supply and demand and the 
principles bearing upon production, exchange, distribution, and consumption both in re- 
lation to the individual enterprise and to society at large. Prerequisite: None. 


ECO-105 Introduction to Economics (5-0-5) 

The fundamental principles of economics including the institutions and practices by which 
_ people gain a livelihood. Included is a study of laws of supply and demand and the principles 
bearing upon production, exchange, distribution, consumption, composition and pricing 
of national output, distribution of income, international trade and finance, and current 
economic problems Prerequisite: None. 


ECO-107 Consumer Economics (3-0-3) 

Designed to help the student use his resources of time, energy, and money to get the 
most out of life. It gives the student an opportunity to build useful skills in buying, managing 
his finances, increasing his resources, and to understand better the economy in which he 
lives. Prerequisite: None. 


ECO-108 Consumer Economics (5-0-5) 
An in-depth study of consumer economics integrating the basics of consumer economics 
with the functional application of economic principles. Prerequisite: None. 


ECO-1107 Consumer Economics (3-0-0-3) 

The goal of this course is to meet the consumer needs of Vocational Education students 
by preparing them, according to their abilities and interests, to manage limited resources 
under changing economic conditions. Budgeting and the use of credit constitute major 
areas of concern. Prerequisite: None. 


EDP-104 Introduction to Business Data Processing (2-2-3) 
Fundamental concepts and operational principles of business information systems are 
presented along with a variety of hardware and software applications. The goal of this 
survey Course is computer literacy with a primary emphasis upon terminology and computer 
concepts. Prerequisite: None. 
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EDP-105 Introduction to Scientific Data Processing (2-2-3) 

This course is designed to meet the data processing requirements of students in the 
Division of Engineering Technology. A problem-solving approach emphasizes concepts, 
operating systems, utilities, graphics, flowcharting, and BASIC programming. Prerequisite: 
MAT 101. 


EDP-106 Introduction to Medical Data Processing (2-2-3) 
A basic computer literacy course for the Allied Health student. The emphasis is on general 
computer concepts, data entry, information retrieval, packaged software, decision support 
systems, hospital information systems, and a variety of medical applications. Students learn 
to utilize existing hardware and software in the medical profession. Prerequisite: None. 


EDP-107 Operating Systems (3-2-4) 

This course is designed to provide the business computer programming student with a 
working knowledge of computer system software including System Support Programs, UNIX, 
and MS-DOS. System resource management, scheduling, error recovery, data management, 
and job management will be emphasized. Proficiencies in operating system utilization and 
OCL will be required. Prerequisite: EDP 104. 


EDP-115 Program Design and Development (4-0-4) 

A fundamental course for the student of business computer programming. Topics include: 
flowcharting, pseudocode, HIPO, IPO, structured programming techniques, modular design, 
and top-down methodologies. A variety of logic problems will be presented and discussed. 
Prerequisite: EDP 104. 


EDP-118 Database Management Concepts (3-2-4) 

An introduction to database concepts in a business information systems environment. 
Students design, develop, and maintain database applications in a distributed data proc- 
essing configuration. Fourth and fifth-generation software methodologies and query lan- 
guages are introduced. Prerequisite: EDP 107. 


EDP-160 EDP Operations (2-2-3) 

A production lab environment is provided for the study of computer operations. The 
student will receive practical experience in the utilization of job management and system 
maintenance. Other topics include: utilities, OCL, spooling, cataloging, interactive proc- 
essing, interrupt handling, and related OS features. Both microcomputer and mainframe 
concepts will be emphasized. Prerequisites: EDP 104. 


EDP-164 Introduction to Programming (2-2-3) 

The student will study general principles of computer processing and develop an ele- 
mentary working knowledge of the BASIC computer programming language. Prerequisite: 
None. 


EDP-200 Introduction to Microcomputers (2-2-3) 

This course is designed to provide the business computer programming student an in- 
troductory study of microcomputer hardware, software, operating systems, internal archi- 
tecture, application packages, Communications, and mainframe support. The course will 
also emphasize various configuartions, peripheral equipment, interfaces, and micropro- 
cessor characteristics. Prerequisite: EDP 107. 


EDP-201 Advanced Microcomputer Applications (2-2-3) 
An intensive study and utilization of decision support software including Lotus 1-2-3, 
Framework, or other popular integrated packages. The student will design, implement, and 
maintain a system using spreadsheet, data base, word processing, and graphics modules. 
Mainframe to PC communications, file transfers, and distributed support software will com- 
plement the microcomputer based application. Prerequisite: EDP 200 or IFM 200. 
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EDP-208 Commercial BASIC (2-2-3) 

The purpose of this course is to provide a survey of BASIC, emphasizing commercial 
applications. Areas of study will include BASIC syntax and logic, program design, print 
formatting, file maintenance, screen maintenance, user functions, system calls, chains and 
swaps, Comparative BASIC’s and BASIC systems. Prerequisite: EDP 104. 


EDP-215 Programming I: COBOL (4-0-4) 
The Common Business Oriented Language is presented in detail. A variety of commercial 
applications are developed, implemented, and tested. Prerequisite: EDP 107 and BUS 121. 


EDP-216 Programming II: COBOL (1-3-2) 

An advanced course in COBOL systems and procedures. Topics of study include: table 
handling, calling- and sup-programs, file structures, access techniques, screen facilities, 
and operating system interfaces. Advanced programming methodologies are integrated into 
the lab assignments. Corequisite: EDP 215. 


EDP-218 Programming I: RPG II (4-0-4) 

Report Program Generator (RPG Il) coding includes preparation of spacing chart, file 
description, file extension, input, calculation, and out-put specifications. Business appli- 
cation programs are written. Prerequisite: EDP 107, BUS 121. 


EDP-219 Programming II: RPG II (1-3-2) 

This advanced programming courses provides the student with additional experience in 
RPG II systems and procedures. Lab assignments and projects are typical of those used in 
business and industry and correspondingly advanced programming methodologies are em- 
phasized. Corequisite: EDP 218. 


EDP-220 Systems Analysis and Design (2-3-3) 
In addition to learning theoretical concepts, students study an existing data processing 
system and make recommendations for improvement, or design a new system. The task 
includes analysis of the flow of data from its point of origin through all stages of data 
processing. Prerequisite: None. 


*EDP-221 Advanced Projects (1-3-2) 

This course is designed to provide the student with experience in applying programming 
_ techniques to advanced problem solving. Students will utilize skills and techniques required 
in previous data processing Courses to implement an integrated programming application. 
| Prerequisite: EDP 220. Corequisite: EDP 160. 


_EGR-100 Introduction to Engineering Technology (1-2-2) 

The broad scope of engineering technology is covered with later emphasis on specific 
fields. Differences between engineering and engineering technology, continuing education 
opportunities, employment outlook, duties of technicians on the job, and supporting func- 
tions of the college including financial aid and counseling are covered. Guest lecturers 
include former graduates and industry representatives. Films, field trips and engineering 
technology lab activities allow supplemental exposure. 

Students will prepare a paper on a particular engineering technology topic to be approved 
by instructor. Prerequisite: None. 


ELC-201 Electrical Machinery (3-0-3) 

A course in basic understanding and application of electricity to modern industrial ma- 
chinery. Included is a study of D.C. and A.C. generators, motors, motor controls and 
protecting devices, transformers, and their industrial applications. Prerequisite: PHY 103. 


ELC-1117 Basic Electricity (3-2-0-4) 

A study of the electrical structure of matter and electron theory, the relationship between 
voltage, Current, and resistance in series, parallel, and series-parallel circuits. An analysis 
) of direct current circuits by Ohm’s Law and Kirchoff’s Law. A study of the sources of direct 
| current voltage potentials. Fundamental concepts of alternating current flow, reactance, 
/ impedance, phase angle, power, and resonance. Analysis of alternating current circuits. 
| Prerequisite: None. 
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ELC-1118 Applied Electricity (3-2-0-4) 
Provides fundamental concepts in single and polyphase, alternating Current circuits, 
voltages, currents, power measurements, transformers, and motors. Instruction in the use 
of electrical test instruments in circuit analysis. The basic concepts of AC and DC machines 
and simple system controls. An introduction to the type of control used in small appliances 
such as: thermostats, timers, or sequencing switches. Applicable sections of the current 
National Electrical Code will also be presented. Prerequisite: ELC 1117. 
ELC-1119 Electricity for Welders (3-2-0-4) 
A study of the relationship between voltage, current, and resistance in series and parallel 
circuits. Analysis of A.C. and D.C. circuits by Ohms and Watts laws. A study of D.C. current 
motors and generators. A study of transformers, rheostats and controls, basic study of 
grounding, bonding and calculation of conductors. Prerequisite: None. 
ELC-1201 Electricity—Industrial (2-2-0-3) 
A study of the relationship between voltage, current and resistance in series, parallel and 
combination circuits. Fundamental concepts of alternating current flow; a study of react- 
ance, impedance, phase angle, power and resonance and alternating current circuit analysis. 
Prerequisites: None. 
ELN-101 Fundamentals of D-C (4-4-6) 
Principles of direct current electricity including: basic electron physics; electrical units 
of measure; Ohm’s law, series, parallel, and series-parallel resistive networks; Kirchhoff’s 
laws; basic measuring instruments; power transfer, Thevinin and superposition theorems. 
Laboratory experiments provide proof of the important concepts developed. Prerequisite: 
Math 100 or permission of Department Chairperson. 
ELN-102 Fundamentals of A-C (4-4-6) 
Principles of alternating current electricity including: sine wave analysis, resistive, Ca- 
pacitive, and inductive networks; phasor relations in complex circuits; non-resonant and 
resonant series and parallel L-C-R circuits; inductive coupling; air and iron core transformer 
analysis. Important theoretical concepts are substantiated by laboratory experiments. Pre- 
requisite: ELN 101. 
ELN-103 A.C. Network Analysis (4-4-6) 
The principles of A.C. are now applied to complex circuits with graphical and equivalent 
Circuit analysis. Networks are analyzed with the use of Thevinin’s Theorem, Norton’s 
Theorem, Kirchhoff’s Voltage and Current laws and the Superposition Theorem. Network 
Analysis combined with practical lab examples will develop the skills necessary for un- 
derstanding the circuit performance of complex networks. Prerequisite: ELN 102. 
ELN-106 Introduction to Solid State Devices (4-4-6) 
An introduction to semiconductor theory, followed by D.C. analysis of the PN Junction, 
semiconductor diodes (conventional and Zener) and bipolar transistors. Graphical analysis 
of characteristic curves, load lines, and transistor biasing is studied in conjunction with 
thermal effects and power dissipation. The course emphasis is directed toward circuit design 
utilizing hybrid parameters. Prerequisite: ELN 103. 
ELN-207 Transistor Amplifier Analysis (4-4-6) 
Further development of the semiconductor studies of ELN 106. Alternating current circuit 
concepts are introduced for the analysis of the transistor amplifier in the common emitter, 
common collector, and common base configurations. Darlington amplifiers, cascade am- 
plifiers, transistor stabilization techniques, and field effect transistors are studied from a 
designer’s perspective. Laboratory experiments give practical hands on experience of tran- 
sistor amplifiers. Prerequisite: ELN 106. 
ELN-209 Circuit Analysis (4-4-6) 
A study of special purpose amplifiers and their effect on circuit operation. Analysis of 
MOSFET and JFET amplifiers, high frequency transistor amplifiers, negative feedback am- 
plifiers, oscillators, amplifier distortion and the operational amplifier (OP AMP) is intro-— 
duced. Other important topics include impedance matching and regulated power supply 
design. Laboratory examples will further explore the key concepts. Prerequisite: ELN 207. 
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ELN-211 Digital Circuits (4-4-6) 

This course presents the principles of solid state and integrated logic circuits. Upon 
completion of this course students should be able to: read logic diagrams and use manu- 
facture’s specifications for digital circuit design; understand discrete component breakdown 
of logic gates; implement circuitry using AND, OR, NAND, NOR and inverter gates; utilize 
R-S and J-K flip-flops as memory devices, counters, and shift registers, understand decoder 
circuitry to drive LED displays; and finally, assembling the above circuitry using bread- 
boarding technique in the laboratory. Prerequisite: ELN 106, MAT 121. 


ELN-213 Waveshaping and Pulse Circuits (4-4-6) 

A course continuing studies initiated in ELN 211 and covers further analysis of operational 
amplifier circuits. Logic circuits study is extended to include Schmidt trigger, monostable, 
bistable, and astable multi-vibrators. Operational amplifier circuits include differentiators, 
integrators, ramp generators, comparators, A & D converters as well as additional studies 
of integrated circuits. Laboratory experiments provide practical applications of these circuits. 
Prerequisite: ELN 209. 


ELN-214 Microprocessors (4-4-6) 

A study of the computer on a chip. This study includes combinational logic Circuits, 
numbering systems, memory—RAM/ROM, Tri-state control, busing, Peripheral interface 
adapter. The units are studied from both a hardware and programming technique and are 
combined into a micro-computer system for analysis. Prerequisite: ELN 211. 


ELN-217 Introduction to Special Devices (4-4-6) 

A study encompassing semiconductor devices with negative resistance characteristics or 
other special properties. Devices studied include unijunction transistors, four layer diodes 
(SCR, SCS, TRIAC, etc.), tunnel diodes, Shockley diodes, and others. Prerequisite: ELN 106. 


ELN-219 Industrial Instrumentation (4-4-6) 

An investigation into sensing devices (transducers), information processing and discrim- 
ination recorders, output devices, and their interface with practical control systems. These 
elements as well as programmable controllers and Robotics are considered in analog and 
digital applications to industrial control and automation systems. Prerequisite: ELN 209, 
ELN 211. 


ELN-221 Electronic Circuit Design (1-6-3) 

_ Aresearch project for the advanced student to provide a realistic and creative application 

of his fundamental electronic knowledge to a demonstrable system of his own design. A 

further objective in cooperation with the English department is to provide further experience 
_ in preparing meaningful technical reports. Prerequisite: ELN 209, ELN 211. 


) EMS-100 Introduction to Emergency Medical Services (2-2-0-3) 
An introduction to the pre-hospital care of the critically ill or injured that will prepare 
Students to act as first responders. Students will complete certification requirements for 
cadiopulmonary resuscitation. Prerequisite: Departmental Approval. 


EMS-101 Fundamentals of EMS (8-0-6-10) 
| This course is designed to introduce the student to the health care system and the function 
| of emergency medical service providers within that system. A team approach is emphasized, 
and initial assessment and management of illness and injury is introduced. Fundamental, 
cognitive and manipulative skills common to the basic emergency care and assessment of 
| both ill and injured patients will be practiced in the laboratory and clinical portions of this 
| Course. Theoretical principles underlying the use of equipment commonly found on am- 
| bulances, and initial treatment and evaluation of various emergency problems are empha- 
| sized. Upon successful completion of this course the student will be eligible to test for 
| Certification as an Emergency Medical Technician through the North Carolina Office of 
| Emergency Medical Services. Prerequisite: Departmental Approval. 
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EMS-103 Principles of Extrication and Rescue (4-3-0-5) 
This course is designed to acquaint the student with techniques of extrication and rescue 
by presenting a comprehensive approach to the problems of gaining access, disentangle- 
ment, packaging and removal of persons entrapped in wrecked vehicles. Skills will also 
include water rescue, rescue from heights, rescue from depths, and rescue from burning 
buildings. A wide range of problems which occur during any rescue operation and for 
which the professional rescuer must be prepared is included. Prerequisite: Departmental 
Approval. 
EMS-104 Injury Management I (4-2-0-5) 
This course emphasizes physical assessment of patients with specific medical and trauma 
related problems. In addition, principles of fluid and electrolyte balance are discussed as 
they apply to the treatment of shock and other disorders. Prerequisite: EMS 101, Depart- 
mental Approval, current N.C. EMT certification. Corequisite: BIO 102, EMS 105. 


EMS-105 Clinical Seminar and Practicum | (2-0-9-5) 

Beginning experience in hospital observation and field experience. Students present case 
studies from their field or hospital experience for informal discussion by the group. Emphasis 
is placed on the integration of theoretical knowledge obtained in EMS courses with the 
realities of practical field oriented patient care. Prerequisite: EMS 101, Departmental Ap- 
proval, current N.C. EMT certification. Corequisite: BIO 102, EMS 104. 


EMS-106 Introduction to Pharmacology (2-2-0-3) 

This course introduces commonly used drug measurements and the calculation of dos- 
ages. Parenteral techniques of drug administration are emphasized. Students will become 
familiar with drug forms, drug sources and control of drug use. Prerequisite: EMS 104, EMS 
ODS: 


EMS-108 Clinical Seminar and Practicum II (2-0-9-5) 

Planned learning in hospital and field settings is included. Emphasis is placed on the 
integration of theoretical knowledge with clinical practice. Care of patients with disorders 
of hydration, volume loss, and metabolism is included. Prerequisite: EMS 104, EMS 105. 


EMS-110 Pharmacology for EMS (2-2-0-3) 

This course explores the fundamental classification and action of common chemother- 
apeutic agents. Emphasis is placed on the action and use of compounds most commonly 
encountered in the treatment of acutely ill patients. Prerequisite: EMS 106, EMS 108. 
Corequisite: EMS 111, EMS 201. 


EMS-111 Clinical Seminar & Practicum III (2-0-9-5) 
Guided learning in hospital and field settings is included. Techniques of drug adminis- 

tration, intervention, and side effects will be stressed. Management of acute cardiac disorders 

will be emphasized. Prerequisite: EMS 106, EMS 108. Corequisite: EMS 110, EMS 201. 


EMS-112 Emergency Vehicle Operation, 
Communications and Record Keeping (4-3-0-5) 
The first phase of this course examines the principles and practices governing the safe 
operation and maintenance of emergency vehicles. Students will practice advanced driving 
maneuver skills during this phase. The second phase prepares the student to effectively 
utilize emergency communications equipment. This phase also introduces the student to 
the need and expanding use of record and data processing in the field of emergency care. 
Prerequisite: Departmental Approval. | 
EMS-201 Advanced Life Support | (4-2-0-5) 
In this course, anatomy and physiology of the cardiopulmonary systems are reviewed. | 
Basic electrocardiography and the study of common cardiac arrhythmias are introduced. 
Coronary artery disease, acute myocardial infarction including early warning signs, electrical 
arrhythmias, and mechanical complications of heart disease are discussed. The laboratory 
provides programmed instruction in basic arrhythmia recognition and familiarizes the stu- 
dent with cardiac monitoring techniques and devices. Prerequisite: EMS 106, EMS 108. 
Corequisite: EMS 110, EMS 111. 
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EMS-202 Clinical Seminar and Practicum IV (2-0-9-5) 

Guided learning experience in the care of patients with complex problems is included. 
Emergency room intensive care unit and field experience provide emphasis on the assess- 
ment and treatment of victims with unstable mental and physical problems of a critical 
nature. Prerequisite: EMS 108, EMS 110, EMS 201; Corequisite: EMS 205. 


EMS-203 Emergency Psychiatric Care (3-0-0-3) 

This course begins with an overview of the characteristics of various neurotic and psy- 
chotic disorders. Emergency intervention in patients who exhibit suicidal, assaultive, de- 
structive, resistant, bizarre, toxic, amnesic, or paranoid behavior is covered. In addition, 
the student becomes acquainted with the paramedic role during the pre-hospital care of 
psychiatric patients and the legal commitment process for mandatory psychiatric treatment. 
Prerequisite: PSY 203. 


EMS-204 Adjuncts for Airway Control and Ventilation (0-2-0-1) 

This course is designed to acquaint the student with basic and advanced techniques of 
adjunctive airway control and ventilation of patients who are experiencing respiratory 
compromise. Anatomy and Physiology of the respiratory system is reviewed. Manual tech- 
niques of airway management and artificial respiration are reviewed and mechanical airway 
adjuncts are introduced. Emphasis is placed on advanced management techniques including 
endotracheal intubation. Skill proficiency will be attained in the laboratory portion of this 
course and reinforced by planned learning in the clinical setting. This course offered on 
demand only. Prerequisite: Departmental Approval. 


EMS-205 Advanced Life Support II (4-2-0-5) 

Review of the advanced care given to patients with injuries and illnesses involving the 
central nervous system, soft tissues, and the musculo-skeletal system. Medical and envi- 
ronmental injuries and illnesses will be addressed in terms of advance life support & 
techniques, appropriate drugs and intervention. Prerequisite: EMS 110, EMS 111, EMS 201; 
Corequisite: EMS 202. 


EMS-206 Clinical Seminar and Practicum V (2-0-9-5) 

Experience in the practice of advanced life support skills used is provided. Emphasis is 
placed on the care of patients with cardiovascular disorders. Experience is also provided 
in the care of patients during the ante-partial, intra-partial, and post-partial phases of preg- 
nancy. Prerequisite: EMS 202, EMS 205; Corequisite EMS 207. 


EMS-207 OB, Newborn, and Pediatric Emergencies (4-0-0-4) 

Assessment and decision-making concerning obstetrical and gynecological emergencies 
are covered in this course. The student is prepared to recognize imminent birth and assist 
the mother in the delivery process. Recognition of both normal and complicated deliveries 
is expected. Emergency resuscitation techniques for the newborn, transportation of the high- 
risk infant, care related to traumatic abortion and to the rape victim are included. Emergency 
care specific to children concludes the course. Prerequisite: EMS 202, EMS 205; Corequisite: 
EMS 206. 


EMS-211 | Clinical Symposium (2-3-6-5) 

The course allows the augmentation of all emergency care skills including basic and 
advanced life support, psychiatric, and maternity care as well as patient handling techniques. 
Students are expected to function as team members in field experience. Prerequisite: EMS 
206. 


ENG-090 English as a Second Language (3-0-3) 

Reading and writing skills for the non-native speaker of English. After initial testing, the 
student is given oral and written exercises geared to his individual needs. Special attention 
is devoted to the reading and writing skills most useful in college. Prerequisite: None. 
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ENG-091 Guided Reading Skills (3-0-3) 

This pre-college course is designed to strengthen the student’s skills in reading and 
vocabulary comprehension. Diagnostic tests determine the student’s entry level. An indi- 
vidualized program focuses on specific skills: finding the main idea, drawing conclusions, 
making inferences, understanding words in context, improving reading speed. Recom- 
mended for students preparing for the entrance examination. Prerequisite: None. 


ENG-092 Mechanics of English Grammar (3-0-3) 

A pre-college course designed to give students a thorough knowledge of basic English 
grammar and usage. Special emphasis is given to sentence structure, parts of speech, and 
punctuation. The instruction is individualized so that students can proceed at their own 
pace and get special help in problem areas. Prerequisite: None. 


ENG-096 Study Skills (3-0-3) 

This pre-college, individualized course gives practical experience in developing and 
utilizing study skills: how to use the dictionary and other reference aids; how to get max- 
imum information from textbooks; how to take lecture notes; how to effectively memorize 
material; how to take objective and essay tests. Guidance is provided in developing sound 
study habits. Prerequisite: None. 


ENG-100 Reading Comprehension (1-2-2) 
A reading program designed to assist students in improving their reading skills. Emphasis 
is on reading for comprehension, vocabulary improvement, and increasing speed. Prereq- 
uisite: None. 
ENG-101 Fundamentals of English (3-0-3) 
A review of basic grammar fundamentals, the course is designed to aid students in 
achieving standard, effective self-expression, with emphasis on improving and developing 
appropriate written and spoken communication in day-to-day situations in their work and 
in their social life. Prerequisite: None. 


ENG-102 Composition (3-0-3) | 
Designed to aid the student in further improvement of written Communications, with 

emphasis on expository composing, through effective sentence structure, well-developed 

paragraphs, and fully organized compositions. Prerequisite: ENG 101 or ENG 111. 


ENG-103 Report Writing (3-0-3) 
The fundamentals of English are utilized as a background for the organization and tech- 
niques of modern report writing. Exercises in developing typical reports, using writing 
techniques and graphic devices, are completed. All students are required to prepare a full- 
length report based on material in their chosen curriculum. Prerequisite: ENG 102. 


ENG-111 Grammar (5-0-5) 

A basic course covering the fundamentals of English grammar. Emphasis is on grammar 
and sentence structure. Intended to provide the students with the basic tools for their roles 
in business. This course is primarily designed for students in the General Office curriculum. 
Prerequisite: None. 


ENG-204 Oral Communication (3-0-3) 

A study of basic concepts and principles of oral communications. Emphasis is placed on 
the speakers attitude, diction, voice, and the application of particular techniques to correct 
speaking habits and to produce effective oral presentation. Prerequisite: None. 


ENG-205 Written Communications (5-0-5) 
Designed for secretarial students who will initiate written documents for the employer. 
Primary emphasis is placed upon the development of skills in the techniques of writing — 
business letters, such as credit and collections, complaints, orders, acknowledgements, 
remittances, inquiries, and answers to inquiries. Students also learn to write business reports 

based upon the accumulation of primary data in their field. Prerequisite: ENG 102. 
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ENG-206 Written Communication Skills (3-0-3) 

Develops skills in the structure and strategy of writing action-producing letters, memo- 
randums, proposals. Emphasis is placed on letters involving credit, collections, adjustments, 
complaints, orders and acknowledgements, remittances and inquiries. Prerequisite: ENG 
1O2; 


ENG-210 Independent Readings (0-3-1) 
This course is designed to promote an interest in reading, especially reading outside the 
student’s major area, to give the students an opportunity for discussion of current and classic 
works in the following 3 areas: North Carolina Fiction (since 1850), Southern Literature 
(modern) and Appalachian Literature. Prerequisite: None 
ENG-1102 Communication Skills (3-0-0-3) 
Designed to promote effective communication through correct language usage in speak- 
ing and writing. Prerequisite: ENG 100. 
ENV-100 Man and His Environment (3-0-3) 
A study of the ‘‘environmental crisis’’ including topics such as depletion of our nation’s 
energy reserves; efforts to control pollution, and methods of population control. Solid waste 
disposal and recycling, sewage treatment, and industrial roles in the causes and controls 
of air, water, and the thermal pollution are covered to the extent that the student will have 
a working knowledge of factors essential to man’s environment. Prerequisite: None. 
HEV-1101 Diesel Engine Theory and Practice (3-0-12-7) 
This course is designed as an introduction to the most common types of diesel engines. 
Each student will be subjected to the principles and theory of the diesel engine and required 
to work with several different types of engines. As the engines are rebuilt the proper use 
of hand tools and instruments will be taught. Standard procedures will be used in all engine 


~ work. Methods of checking the various parts of the engines will be employed. Prerequisites: 


None. 
HEV-1102 Diesel—Electrical, Fuel, Lubricating and Cooling Systems (5-0-12-9) 
This course continues from the engine course and will subject the student to the electrical 
system, fuel system, and lubricating systems. Each area will be treated as an individual unit. 
Each student will compare the various systems of heavy equipment. Preventive maintenance 
will be stressed in all areas. Types of fuel and the importance of pure and clean fuel will 
be taught. Tools, instruments, and machines related to these units will be presented. Pre- 
requisites: HEV 1101, MEC 1101. 
HEV-1103 Diesel—Hydraulic Systems, Steering, Suspension, Braking, 
Power Train, Injector Testing and Serving (6-0-12-10) 
This course continues from the engine course and will advance the student into the actual 
hydraulic systems, steering suspension, braking, cooling system, and injector servicing and 


| testing. Each subject area will be treated as an individual unit taught separately. Each student 
| will be required to study the difference in systems on various pieces of equipment. Tools, 
| Machines, and instruments used in the various aspects of this work will be presented. 


Prerequisite: HEV 1102. 


| HEV-1105. Diesel—Service and Repairs (4-0-6-6) 


This course is constructed to require students to utilize all tools, instruments, and machines 


| for analysis of all aspects of service and repair. The procedures employed in service and 
| repair will be the same as expected in the industry. Each student will be expected to show 
| individual ability and initiative in determining the troubled area of heavy equipment. Pre- 
| requisite: HEV 1103. 

| HEV-1107 Power Train Systems (4-0-6-6) 


This course is designed to go into all types of power trains in heavy equipment. A study 


| of the theory of power trains will be presented and applications of maintenance and repair 
j will give each student an opportunity to review various types of power trains. Actual 
| experience in the operation of power trains will be required to give each student an overview 
| of a variety of experiences. Special tools and instruments used in maintenance and repair 
| Of power trains will be presented. Prerequisites: HEV 1103. 
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HMA-101_ Hospitality Orientation (3-0-0-3) 
Traces the growth and development of the hospitality industry from early inns to modern 
day food and lodging complexes that have become an integral part of our society. This 
course offers the student an overview of the hospitality industry; its size and scope; nature 
and scope of the market it serves; types of establishments it includes; how hotels and 
restaurants are organized; purposes and functions of each department within the hospitality 
operation. Emphasis will be placed on giving the student an insight into the problems in 
the hospitality industry and the importance of sound relationships with both the public and 
other operations within the industry. Prerequisite: None. 
HMA-104_ Food Purchasing | (3-0-0-3) 

The student studies the functions and administrative operation of the food buyer’s de- 
partment in hotels and restaurants. Various methods for purchasing including market studies, 
comparative price buying, yields, and quality control will be discussed. A study of the 
following food items will be made and specifications will be developed: fresh fruits and 
vegetables, processed fruits and vegetables, cereal products, beverages, and miscellaneous 
groceries. Prerequisites: None. 

*HMA-106_ Front Office Procedures/Hotel Accounting (5-2-0-6) 

This course will present a study of the various aspects of the front office of the hotel and 
motor lodge. This will include the procedures in registration, night auditing, transcript 
preparation, daily reports, and accounting for all guests on the premises. A study of all 
office machines used in the field will be presented as well as standard check-in and check- 
out procedures; telephone requirements and reservations will be presented. A great deal 
of emphasis will be placed upon the crucial human and public relations responsibilities of 
the front office staff. 

This course will also present a study of all forms, practices, and procedures required in 
accounting systems in hotels. Prerequisite: BUS 120. 

HMA-108 Food Cost Control (3-0-0-3) 

The student will be instructed in food cost accounting techniques as they relate to 
purchasing, receiving, storing, issuing, production, revenue, and inventory controls. Through - 
use of case studies which will include menu and portion costing, food cost percentages, 
cost control records forecasts, and sales histories, the student will utilize these techniques 
in the actual operational sense. The student will be given an understanding of the importance 
of food cost control and the various techniques which relate to it as management tools. 
Prerequisite: MAT 110. 

HMA-109_ Food Purchasing II (3-0-0-3) 

The student studies receiving and issuing techniques, storeroom operation, requisitioning, 
and record keeping as it relates to a foodservice operation. Government grading of food 
items and price buying will be discussed. Importance of analysis of end use of a food 
product as it relates to the quality of the food purchased will be shown. A study of the 
following food items will be made and specifications will be developed: milk and dairy 
products, fats and oils, poultry, eggs, and meats (beef, pork, veal, and lamb). Prerequisite: 
HMA 104. 

HMA-110 Supervised Work Experience (2-0-40-6) 

This course is planned to give the student an opportunity to work in the industry and 
gain practical experience. Jobs will be within the local economy. Students will return to 
campus for periodic seminars. Prerequisite: Successful completion of major courses through 
3rd quarter or the Department Chairperson’s approval. 

HMA-204 Hotel Management Information Systems (2-2-0-3) 

The evolution and application of computerized technology in general is discussed prior 
to the illustration and study of specific hotel computer-system modules presently at work 
or soon to be introduced into innkeeping. 

As an aid to better learning and to promote ‘‘computer literacy’, the BASIC computer 
language will be introduced with the student writing and “running” hotel-applicable soft-_ 
ware modules in the department’s own unique computer laboratory. Prerequisite: First year — 
curriculum. | 
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HMA-206 Business Management in Hotels and Restaurants (3-0-0-3) 

A brief trip into the various areas in which an executive functions in the Hospitality 
Industry. Approaching the responsibilities of management with maturity, developing the 
organization, exploring the decision making processes and the importance of accounting 
and controls are covered. The role and applications of the computer as a management tool 
in hotels and restaurants as well as the access and utilization of in house and external data 
bases will be experienced first hand in the department’s computer lab. Prerequisite: First 
year curriculum or departmental approval. 


HMA-207 Laws of Innkeeping (5-0-0-5) 

Presents a highly technical subject in non-technical language. The course is designed to 
help the student understand the attitudes of the courts when an innkeeper is involved in 
litigation, and to create an awareness of the many responsibilities which the law imposes 
upon the innkeeper. The emphasis in this course is upon the reason for the rules of law 
and the values of interests involved. The object is to give the student an understanding and 
a sense of balance rather than a series of specialized rules to memorize. Prerequisite: BUS 
UO) Pee 


HMA-208 Supervisory Housekeeping | (3-2-0-4) 

Provides the student with a basic foundation in the scope, responsibilities, language, 
materials and problems of hotel housekeeping. 

Special emphasis will be placed upon the criteria for the proper selection of guest room 
equipment and supplies as well as the techniques, tools and chemicals required to maintain 
both public and guest spaces in the high degree of cleanliness and readiness necessary for 
the comfort and safety of hotel patrons and guests. Practical application will be provided 
in the college’s own Mountain Tech Lodge. Prerequisite: None. 


HMA-209 Personnel Management in the Hospitality Industry _ (3-0-0-3) 

Gives to the student an acute awareness of the problems in an industry which offers 
service to the public performed by many employees; the problems of labor supply, selection, 
training, promotion, and morale. This course is really a compilation of the principles and 
practices already found to be of great value in hotels and restaurants in the management 
of employees. Emphasis is placed upon the general principles which may be applied in 
any size operation, from department heads to general manager of a large hotel. The needs 
and purposes of the employer, the welfare and desires of the employees and the interest 
and demands of the community will be taken into account as they influence employer- 
employee relations. Prerequisite: First Year Curriculum. 


HMA-210 Supervisory Housekeeping II (0-2-0-1) 

Using the college’s ongoing lodge operation as a practical laboratory, this is a ‘‘real- 
time’ experiential lab, designed to develop and hone the students’ housekeeping abilities, 
skills, and management concepts. Specialized and individualized projects will be assigned 
by the faculty. Prerequisite: HMA 208. 


HMA-211_ Financial Ingredient in Foodservice Management (3-2-0-4) 

Financial controls based on good accounting data are indispensable to the success of 
any business enterprise. This course reviews the history of the industry and finance, back- 
ground of double entry bookkeeping, and how it is applied in actual practice. Demonstrates 
the use of accounting techniques in analyzing business performance, budgeting, cost con- 
trol, and profit planning. Prerequisite: First year curriculum or Department Approval. 


HMA-212 Sales Promotion and Advertising in Hotels 
and Restaurants (2-2-0-3) 
This course is designed to present a study of the advertising media used by hotels and 
restaurants. Methods and practices used to establish a favorable image and gaining public 
recognition will be presented. The civic responsibilities of the Hospitality Industry and 
social activities, such as conventions and special functions will be considered. Promotional 
projects used to advertise services will be carried out. Prerequisites: First Year Curriculum. 
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HMA-213 Food Service Sanitation (3-0-0-3) 

Sanitation is a subject of significance for the Foodservice Industry. This course deals with 
the basic facts of sanitation and how to prevent food-borne illness through an understanding 
and implementation of the principles of food protection. The N.1.F.I. (National Institute for 
the Foodservice Industry) Certificate will be granted upon successful completion of this 
course. Prerequisites: First Year Curriculum or Departmental Approval. 


HMA-214_ Layout and Design I (1-2-0-2) 

Students apply knowledge from previous courses and practical life experiences in this 
precursor for Engineering Layout and Design II. Using given parameters in an “‘honors”’ 
environment, students develop a basic menu concept and pattern, recipe index, functionally 
based equipment analysis, and specifications manual. Prerequisite: First year Curriculum 
or Departmental Approval. 


HMA-215 Beverage Cost Control (3-0-3-4) 

Offers a systematic study of the principles of effective beverage cost controls. This covers 
the entire beverage operation from purchasing, receiving and storage, the preparation, 
service, and most important, sales and inventory accountability. Particular emphasis will 
be placed on calculating beverage costs and establishing standards of preparation and 
service. The course will concisely sum up the knowledge and principles of beverage cost 
controls that have taken operators years to learn by practical experience. In order to dem- 
onstrate how the principles are applied in a practical situation, a complete beverage de- 
partment and cost accounting system has been created. Prerequisite: First Year Curriculum. 


HMA-216_ Layout and Design II (2-4-0-4) 
In this continuation of HRM 214, students use established procedures to design and 
layout the kitchen, dining room, function room, lobby area, and representative sleeping 
rooms of a typical motor hotel operation using Ys" scale drawings. The student prepares a 
comprehensive oral defense of the projects of both courses. Prerequisite: HMA 214. 


HMA-217 Supervisory Housekeeping III (0-2-0-1) 
This course is a continuation of HMA 210. Prerequisite: HMA 210. 
IFM-100 Computer Keyboarding 3 (1-2-2) 


A computer-based course to develop touch keyboarding skill in entering data at the 
computer workstation. Alpha, numeric, and symbol keys are taught stressing accuracy. 
Speed is given emphasis; 25 WAM is the minimum competency level. Basic formatting of 
business documents is introduced. Prerequisite: None. 


IFM-101 Basic Typewriting (2-3-3) 
A competency-based introduction to typewriting fundamentals, (keyboard control and 
techniques), correspondence, and centering applications. Prerequisite: None. 


IFM-103 Advanced Typewriting (2-3-3) 

A concentrated effort to continue speed building while more strongly stressing accuracy 
and introducing correction skills. Production work continues on letters, manuscripts and 
reports, and form typing is introduced. Speed requirement: 32 wam for five minutes. Pre- 
requisite: IFM 101 or equivalent. 


IFM-105 Expert Typewriting (2-3-3) 
An emphasized development of sustained production on various types of typewriting 
problems and perfected learning of the mechanism, operation, and care of the typewriter. 
The speed-building emphasis continues with increased attention to accuracy. Speed re- — 
quirements 49 wam for five minutes. Prerequisite: IFM 103 or equivalent. it 
IFM 108 Phonics for Shorthand (2-0-2) ( 
Provides practice in auditory-visual association of sound and symbol, a requirement for — 
word analysis necessary for success in shorthand. Sight and sound drills stress consonants, — 


consonant blends and digraphs, vowels, vowel digraphs, dipthongs,and syllabication. Pre- — 
requisite: None. ; 
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IFM-110 Shorthand Refresher (3-2-4) 

This course is designed as a shorthand dictation speed-building program for those who 
have previously studied shorthand theory. (No specific shorthand system is a prerequisite.) 
The speed requirement is determined by student need; terminal objectives are set by each 
individual. Takes must be transcribed at the typewriter; 95 percent accuracy is required 
with deductions for misspelled words, punctuation errors, and uncorrected typographical 
errors. Prerequisites: IFM 112 or equivalent; IFM 101 or 32 WAM typing speed. 


IFM-112 Shorthand | for Information Processing (3-2-4) 

A study of Gregg Shorthand as an equal component with Information Age technologies 
in effective communication for greater office productivity. Concomitant development of 
theory and dictation skills distinguishes this study from traditional shorthand study and 
compresses the time frame needed for this skill development. The strong development of 
liberal arts skills is a major concurrent goal. Prerequisite: Typing skill at 32 WAM within 
4 errors. 


IFM-113 Shorthand II for Information Processing (3-2-4) 

A continuing study of Gregg Shorthand as an equal component with Information Age 
technologies in effective communication for greater office productivity. While concomitant 
skills development is continued, the emphasis is shifted to the output—mailable formats. 
Prerequisite: iFM 112. 


IFM-114 Shorthand III for Information Processing (3-2-4) 

In the third quarter of Gregg Shorthand, the ultimate goal—transcribed notes in usable 
formats—is perfected. While letters and memorandums are included, the productive em- 
ployment of shorthand notes for recording instructions and telephone messages, notetaking, 
and as word processing input are included to prepare the student for productive use of 
shorthand in the electronic office. Prerequisite: IFM 113. 


IFM-115 Word Processing Concepts (3-0-3) 
A study of the creation and processing of information documents in a word processing 
environment. Included are the concepts of system configuration, document reproduction, 
communication, distribution, storage and retrieval, document protection, and the relation- 
ship of the office employee to the word processing environment. Prerequisite: None. 


IFM-117 Word Processing (2-3-3) 
Preparation for use of word processing equipment in the office, including encounters 
with the resulting requirements for improved productivity, employment of written com- 
munication skills, and editing and proofreading. Information is processed on automated 
word processing equipment using a full range of equipment function capabilities. Prereq- 
uisite: IFM 101 or measured typing skill of 25 WAM within four errors for five minutes. 


IFM-120 Personal Development (3-0-3) 

Designed to help the student recognize the importance of the physical, intellectual, social, 
and emotional dimensions of personality. Emphasis is placed on grooming and methods of 
personality improvement. Prerequisite: None. 


IFM-125 Text Editing Skills (3-0-3) 
A course designed with emphasis placed upon punctuation skill building, spelling, and 
transcription on a word processor. Prerequisites: ENG 101, IFM 101. 


IFM-200 Microcomputer Operations (2-2-3) 
This course is designed to introduce students to selected hardware and software concepts 


and applications of microcomputers. In developing skill and knowledge of the various 


processing features of microcomputer systems, practical applications in programming and 
word processing are emphasized. The study includes system configurations, hardware, and 
design topics. Prerequisite: IFM 100 or IFM 101. 
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IFM-201 Information Resource Management (3-0-3) 
A study of the practical application, systematic analysis, and scientific control of business 

records from their creation through processing, maintenance, protection, and final dispo- 

sition; the study of manual and automated systems is included. Prerequisite: None. 


IFM-204 Dictation and Transcription (3-2-4) 
The student develops accuracy, speed and a vocabulary that will meet the requirements 
of business and professional offices. Prerequisite: IFM 114. 


IFM-205 Professional Typewriting (2-3-3) 

Job-performance competency is sought through attention to accuracy and correction 
techniques and integration of prior speed building and previously-learned English. It also 
includes composition skills related to production work from rough drafts and simulated 
dictation copy. Speed requirement: 60 words a minute for five minutes. Prerequisite: IFM 
105 or equivalent. 


*IFM-208 Secretarial Procedures & Administration | (3-2-4) 
Designed to acquaint the student with the responsibilities encountered by a secretary 
during the work day. These include the following: receptionist’s duties, handling the mail, 
telephone techniques, travel information, telegrams, office records, purchasing of supplies, 
office organization and insurance claims. Prerequisites: IFM 201, IFM 114, IFM 117. 


*IFM-209 Secretarial Procedures & Administration II (3-2-4) 

A continuation of the work encountered in the first course. Emphasis is placed on the 
student’s work on individual problems and specialized work projects. Prerequisites: IFM 
208. 


IFM-220 Office Skills Reinforcement (2-3-3) 
This course is designed as an intensive skills reinforcement to build speed and accuracy 

in both shorthand and typewriting. Speed requirements and terminal objectives are indi- 

vidualized to meet the needs of each student. Prerequisites: IFM 105, IFM 204. 


IFM-230 Administrative Services Management (3-0-3). 

Emphasis is on building good human relationships in management. The student will be 
involved in role playing, group consensus problem-solving sessions and case study analysis. 
Prerequisite: None. 


IFM-250 Computer Office Support Systems (2-2-3) 

Provides the student with experience in interactive computing between a PC workstation 
and a mainframe computer as well as the exchange of documents with other users in the 
system through: automated mail, directory services, local messaging, and calendaring. 
Database maintenance and user security will be stressed. Prerequisites: IFM 117, IFM 200. 


ISC-102 Industrial Safety (3-0-3) 

Problems of accidents and fire in industry. Management and supervisory responsibility 
for fire and accident prevention. Additional topics cover accident reports and the supervisor; 
good housekeeping and fire prevention; machine guarding and personnel protective equip- 
ment; state industrial accident code and fire regulations; the first aid department and the 
line of supervisory responsibility; job instruction and safety instruction; company rules and 
enforcement; use of safety committees; insurance carrier and the Insurance Rating Bureau, 
Occupational Safety & Health Act (OSHA); and advertising and promoting a good safety 
and fire prevention program. Prerequisite: None. 


ISC-202 Quality Control (3-2-4) 

Principles and techniques of quality control and cost saving. Organization and procedure 
for efficient quality control. Functions, responsibilities, structure, costs, reports, records, 
personnel and vendor-customer relationships in quality control. Sampling inspections, proc- 
ess control and tests for significance. Prerequisite: None. 
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ISC-203 Time and Motion Study (3-2-4) 

Principles of motion economy, tools for motion study, time study methods and practice; 
standard data and formula construction; use of methods-time measurements as a substitute 
for time studies. Prerequisite: None. 


ISC-209 Plant Layout (3-2-4) 

A practical study of factory planning and emphasis on the most efficient arrangements 
of work areas to achieve lower manufacturing costs. Layouts for small and medium-sized 
plants, layout fundamentals, selection of production equipment and materials handling 
equipment. Effective management of men, money and material in a manufacturing oper- 
ation. Prerequisite: Approval of Faculty Advisor. 


ISC-211 Work Measurement (3-2-4) 

Principles of work simplification including administration of job methods improvement, 
motion study fundamentals and time study techniques. Use of flow process charts; multiple 
activity charts, operation charts, flow diagrams and methods evaluation. Prerequisite: ISC 
203. 


MAT-090 Guided Mathematics | (5-0-5) 

Topics include manipulation of whole numbers, decimals, fractions, and percentages 
with practical problems illustrating each operation. In addition, the relationships between 
percentages, fractions, and decimals are covered. Prerequisite: None. 


MAT-091 Guided Mathematics II—Practical Geometry (5-0-5) 

Introduction to basic geometry including areas of plane figures, angles, volume, Pytha- 
gorean Theorem and surface areas. Also included is an introduction to the metric system. 
Prerequisite: None. 


MAT-093 Guided Algebra | (3-0-3) 

Topics include basic concepts and operations of algebra; algebraic symbols, signed 
numbers, equations of first degree, with practical applications. Also included are addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division of polynomials, exponents and factoring of poly- 
nomials with quadratic equations solved by factoring, systems of linear equations, and 
operations with radicals. Prerequisite: MAT 090 or equivalent. 


MAT-094 Guided Algebra II (3-0-3) 

This course covers systems of first degree equations in two variables, graphing equations 
in rectangular coordinate system, polynomial fractions, irrational numbers, solving fractional 
and quadratic equations with rational and irrational roots and complex numbers and ine- 
qualities. Equivalent to Algebra Il. Prerequisite: MAT 093 or equivalent. 


MAT-100_ Basic Mathematics (5-0-5) 

Introduction to mathematics including operations with numbers, fractions, percent, di- 
mensional analysis, signed numbers, elementary algebra, linear equations, basic plane and 
solid geometry with emphasis on applications. Prerequisite: entrance requirements. 


MAT-101 Algebra and Trigonometry | (5-0-5) 

Number systems of various bases are introduced. Fundamental algebra operations, and 
rectangular coordinate system, as well as fundamental trigonometric concepts and opera- 
tions are introduced. The application of these principles to practical problems is stressed. 
Prerequisites: MAT 100. 


MAT-102 Algebra and Trigonometry II (5-0-5) 

A continuation of MAT 101. Advanced algebraic and trigonometric topics include quad- 
ratics, logarithms, determinants, matrices, progressions, the binomial expansion, complex 
numbers, solution of oblique triangles and graphs of the trigonometric functions. Prereq- 
uisite: MAT 101. 
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MAT-103 Analytical Geometry and Calculus | (5-0-5) 
The fundamental concepts of analytical geometry, differential and integral calculus are 
introduced. Topics included are graphing techniques, geometric and algebraic interpretation 
of the derivative, differentials, rate of change, the integral and basic integration techniques. 
Application of these concepts to practical situations are stressed. Prerequisite: MAT 102. 


MAT-105 Introduction to Algebra (3-0-3) 

This course stresses algebraic fundamentals including algebraic terms and laws, solution 
of first degree equations, and statement problems. Fundamental statistical methods will be 
introduced. Prerequisite: None. 


MAT-106 Introduction to Mathematics (3-0-3) 

This course embodies an introduction to mathematics including operation with whole 
numbers, fractions, per cents, metric terminology, elementary algebra, and statistics with 
emphasis on practical application involved in the Allied Health field. Prerequisites: None. 


MAT-110 General College Mathematics (5-0-5) 

This course is designed to provide a review of the fundamentals of arithmetic. Topics 
covered will include operations with real numbers, percentages and applications which 
students encounter in everyday life. Prerequisite: None. 


MAT-112 Mathematics of Finance (3-2-4) 

This course consists of practical application of business financial transactions involving 
analysis of statements, interest, present value, yield, discount, compound interest, annuities, 
extinction of debt and depreciation. Use of modern calculating equipment will be employed. 
Prerequisites: MAT 105 or MAT 100. 


MAT-121 Numbering Systems and Boolean Algebra (3-0-3) 

It is a study of various numbering systems with emphasis on the binary, octal and hex- 
adecimal as related to one another, the decimal system, and computers; conversions from 
one system to another; arithmetic operations in non-decimal systems; elementary logic; 
and Boolean algebra. Prerequisite: None. 


MAT-201 Calculus II (5-0-5) 

A continuation of MAT 103. More advanced concepts of differentiation and integration 
are considered. Included are derivatives of the trigonometric function, exponential and 
logarithmic differentiation and integration, advanced integration technique, polar equations, 
parametric equations. Prerequisite: MAT 103. 


MAT-204 Applied Mathematics (5-0-5) 

A study of geometric principles and trigonometry as relate to engineering and related 
shop applications. Emphasis will be placed on practical application of geometric theorems, 
right triangle and oblique triangle trigonometry and dimensional analysis. Prerequisite: MAT 
102. 


MAT-214 Statistics (5-0-5) 

This is an introduction to statistics with emphasis on data anlaysis including frequency 
distributions, measures of location and variation; and probability. Practical problems support 
the theory. Prerequisite: MAT 100 or MAT 105. 


MAT-i1101 Fundamentals of Mathematics (5-0-0-5) 

Analysis of Basic Operations: addition, subtraction, multiplication and division. Fractions, 
decimals, powers and roots, percentages, ratio and proportion. Introduction to algebra used 
in trades. Practicable applications. Prerequisite: None. 


MAT-1103 Geometry (3-0-0-3) 

Fundamental properties and definitions; plane and solid geometric figures, selected gen- 
eral theorems, geometric construction, areas and volumes of solids. Geometric principles” 
are applied to shop operations. Prerequisite: MAT 1101. 
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MAT-1104 Trigonometry (3-0-0-3) 
Practical problems in Geometry relating to machine shop are reviewed. Trigonometric 

ratios, solving problems with right triangles and solution of practical problems are covered 

in this course. Solution of oblique triangles will be introduced. Prerequisite: MAT 1103. 


MAT-1123 Machinist Mathematics (3-0-0-3) 

Introduces tapers and wedgers, sine bar, dovetails, threads, angle cuts, hole-circle spacing, 
gears, and indexing with emphasis on application to the machine shop. Practical appli- 
cations and problems furnish the trainee with experience in geometric propositions and 
trigonometric relations to shop problems. Prerequisite: MAT 1104. 


MAT-1203 Trigonometry (3-0-0-3) 

A basic review of mathematics will form a foundation for a study of trigonometry of right 
triangles, oblique triangles, and dimensional analysis. Applications to typical problems 
found in the tool and die shop will be presented and solutions will be found by using 
mathematics. Prerequisite: MAT 1123. 


MAT-1204 Compound Angles (5-0-0-5) 

The application of trigonometry and geometry is presented to solve compound angle 
problems. This course will use as many practical problems as possible to enable the student 
to work with typical problems. Prerequisite: MAT 1203. 


*MEC-101 Machine Processes (2-4-4) 


A course to acquaint the student with basic machine tools of industry through lectures, 
demonstrations, and hands-on practice. It will include the study of safety practices; meas- 
uring instruments; characteristics of basic machine tools, materials, and cutting tools; and 


actual experience on lathe, drill press, milling machines, shaper, and grinder. Prerequisite: 


None. 


*MEC-105 Statics (5-0-5) 

Concepts and basic principles of statics. Parallel concurrent, and non-concurrent force 
systems in coplanar and noncoplanar situations. Concepts of friction. Prerequisites: MAT 
BO2, PAY 102. 


*MEC-111 Manufacturing Processes (3-3-4) 

An introduction to the field of manufacturing processes to include material properties, 
metal stamping and drawing, casting, forging, die casting, metal joining, heat treating, plastic 
processing adhesives, metal finishing, and protective coatings. Field trips. Prerequisite: 
None. 


*MEC-205 Strength of Materials (5-0-5) 

Study of the basic principles by which stresses and strains are induced in beams, members 
and structures by imposed loads. Analyses of stresses are made as applied to beams, 
columns, thin-walled cylinders, spheres, riveted and welded joints, and machine compo- 
nents. Prerequisites: MEC 105, MAT 102. 


MEC-206 Dynamics (3-0-3) 

Study of change of position or motion as it affects machines and their mechanical com- 
ponents. The subjects of mathematical vectors and kinematics used for design of mechanisms 
and cams, etc., are introduced. Dynamics formulae are presented and explained. Work 
problems are provided. Prerequisites: MAT 103, and MEC 205. 


MEC-208 Machine Design | (4-0-4) 
Study of factors affecting the design of machine elements. Empirical and theoretical 


equations, practical considerations, and procedures of designing are included. Students are 


given practice in applying knowledge of strength and properties of materials, manufacturing 
processes, economics of production, safety, and elements of good design through problem 
assignments. Prerequisite: MEC 205. 
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MEC-209 Machine Design II (4-0-4) 

A survey course with the selection of components in mechanical design, such as power 
trains, gearing, bearings, shafts, keys, springs, belts, couplings, clutches, brakes, etc., through 
the use of design information, standards, handbooks, etc. Prerequisite: MEC 208. 


MEC-210 Physical Metallurgy (3-3-4) 

Introductory course in metallurgy, a basic study of the properties of metals and alloys. 
Analysis of the structure of metals and alloys. Atomic structure and its effect on physical 
properties. Solid (crystalline) structures, methods of designing crystal planes, liquid and 
vapor phases, phase diagrams, and alloy systems. Laboratory work to include useful field 
trips to local industries. Basic plastics will also be covered. Prerequisites: None. 


MEC-212 Practical Automation (4-4-6) 

An introductory course in the uses, means, and economics of automations as practiced 
by industry. Traditional automation will be covered as well as robotics. Lab work will 
include robotic programming and field trips to local industry to observe automated equip- 
ment in operation. Prerequisite: None. 


MEC-213 Machine Design (2-2-3) 

Study of factors affecting the design and selection of machine elements and components. 
Applications of principles of mechanics, properties of materials, and manufacturing proc- 
esses fundamental to the design of machine components will be included. Prerequisite: 
MEC 205. 


MEC-220 Power Systems (3-2-4) 

Survey of energy conversion systems such as the internal combustion engine, power 
plant, gas turbine, and refrigerator. Basic thermodynamic principles and laws introduced. 
Prerequisites: PHY 102, MAT 103. 


MEC-235 Hydraulics and Pneumatics (3-3-4) 

The basic theories of hydrostatic and pneumatic systems. Combinations of systems in 
various circuits. Basic designs and functions of circuits and motors, controls, plumbing, 
filtration, pumps, valves, accumulators and reservoirs. Laboratory work to include field trips: 
to local industries. Prerequisite: PHY 102. 


MEC-1101 Elementary Hydraulic Principles (2-3-0-3) 

Students will be introduced to the principles of hydraulic systems as they apply in the 
heavy equipment area. The theory of hydraulic systems must be understood thoroughly 
before the students can progress into actual work on hydraulic systems. Various aspects of 
heavy equipment will be used to demonstrate these principles and theories. Prerequisite: 
None. 


MEC-1115 Treatment of Ferrous & Non-Ferrous Metals (1-0-3-2) 

Investigates the properties of ferrous metals and tests to determine their uses. Instructions 
will include some chemical metallurgy to provide a background for the understanding of 
the physical changes and causes of these changes in metals. Physical metallurgy of ferrous 
metals, producing iron and steel, theory of alloys, shaping and forming, heat treatments for 
steel, surface treatments, alloy of special steel, classification of steels, and cast iron will be 
topics for study. Prerequisite: None. 


MEC-1124 Metallurgy (3-0-0-3) 

An introductory course in metallurgy, a basic study of properties of metals and alloys 
and their purpose, standards and classification, heat treatment, and trouble shooting. A 
thorough knowledge of the effects of heating and cooling is very essential to the welding 
student. Prerequisite: None. Mans 
MEC-1203 Metallurgy (3-0-0-3) 

This is a study of a special group of steels used by the tool and die industry. Students 
are concerned with the selection, machining, and heat treating of these steels. Trouble- 
shooting to find the reason for possible failure of the steel and the remedy required will be 
an important part of this course. Prerequisite: None. 
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MEC-1209 Hydraulics and Pneumatics (3-0-0-3) 

A basic study of the principles of power hydraulics. Component parts such as reservoirs, 
strainers, filters, piping and fittings, motors, pumps, and valves will be throughly studied. 
Practical circuits and systems will be covered especially as they are used in the tool and 
die industry. Prerequisite: None. 


*MES-1101 Machine Shop | (3-0-12-7) 

An introduction to the machinist trade and the potential it holds for craftsmen. Deals 
primarily with the identification, care and use of basic hand tools and precision measuring 
instruments. Elementary layout procedures and processes of lathe, drill press, grinding (off- 
hand) and milling machines will be introduced both in theory and practice. Prerequisite: 
None. 


*MES-1102 Machine Shop II (3-0-12-7) 

Advanced operations in layout tools and procedures, power sawing, drill press, surface 
grinder, milling machine shaper. The student will be introduced to the basic operations of 
the cylindrical grinder and will select projects encompassing all the operations, tools and 
procedures thus far used and those to be stressed throughout the course. Prerequisite: MES 
HOT 2 


*MES-1103 Machine Shop III (3-0-12-7) 

Advanced work in the engineer lathe, turning, boring and threading machines, grinders, 
milling machine and shaper. Introduction to basic indexing and terminology of spur, helical, 
and worm gears and wheels. The trainee will use precision tools and measuring instruments 
such as vernier height gages, protractors, comparators, etc. Basic exercises will be given 
on the turret lathe and on the tool and cutter grinder. Prerequisite: MES 1102. 


*MES-1104 Machine Shop IV ' (3-0-12-7) 

Development of class projects using previously learned procedures in planning, blueprint 
reading, machine operations, final assembly and inspection. Additional processes on the 
turret lathe, tool and cutter grinder, cylindrical and surface grinder, advanced milling ma- 
chine operations, etc. Special procedures and operations, processes and equipment, ob- 
serving safety procedures faithfully and establishing of good work habits and attitudes 
acceptable to the industry. Prerequisite: MES 1103. 


MES-1106 Introduction to Numerical Control (3-3-0-4) 

Introduction to Numerical Control and Computer Numerical Control Machine tools and 
the potential for those working in machine shops includes applications of numerical control 
dimensioning systems and axis designation, tape codes and formats, part programming 
fundamentals, and advance computer assisted programming. Prerequisite: MAT 1104 or 
proficiency in geometry and trigonometry. 


*MES-1112 Machine Shop Processes (1-3-0-2) 

An introduction to machine shop dealing with the identification, care and use of basic 
hand tools and precision measuring instruments. Elementary layout procedures and proc- 
esses of lathe, drill press, grinding (off-hand) and milling machines will be introduced both 
in theory and practice. Prerequisite: None. 


*MLT-101 Clinical Experience | (4-0-6-6) 

An introduction to clinical laboratory techniques and the functions of the medical lab- 
oratory technician. The medical laboratory technician's relationship to the patient and other 
allied health personnel is defined. Methods and theory of specimen collection are intro- 
duced. Prerequisites: None. 


MLT-105 Hematology ! (3-0-0-3) 

Basic theory in clinical hematology including hematopoeisis, principles of cell counting, 
hemoglobinometry, introduction to anemias, and morphology of normal cells. Prerequisites: 
BIO 101, MLT 101. 
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MLT-106 Urinalysis (1-2-0-2) 
The study of the formation of urine and urinalysis. The importance of the role urinalysis 
plays in the diagnosis of disease is emphasized. Prerequisite: BIO 102. 


MLT-107 Clinical Chemistry | (3-0-0-3) 

A study of the biochemical processes involved in human metabolism, particularly car- 
bohydrates and proteins. The study involves emphasis on methodologies used in the clinical 
chemistry laboratory. Prerequisites: BIO 102, CHM 103. 


*MLT-108 Clinical Experience II (2-0-6-4) — 
An overview of each clinical laboratory area is presented with an emphasis on performing 
routine venipunctures. Prerequisite: MLT 101. 


MLT-112 Clinical Chemistry I (1-2-0-2) 
A continuation of MLT 107, Clinical Chemistry |, concentrating on electrolytes, blood 
gases, enzymes, and hormones. Prerequisite: MLT 107. 


*MLT-113 Clinical Experience III (0-0-9-3) 
A continuation of performance of venipunctures with the addition of special blood col- 
lection procedures. Prerequisite: MLT 108. 


MLT-114 Immunohematology | (3-2-0-4) 
Principles and theories of immunology and immunohematology including serology, blood 
group antigens and antibodies. Prerequisite: BIO 102. 


MLT-115 Microbiology |! (1-2-0-2) 
An introduction to the routine techniques of clinical microbiology and the study of gram 
positive and gram negative cocci. Prerequisite: BIO 101. 


MLT-116 Microbiology II (1-2-0-2) 
A study of glucose fermenting and glucose nonfermenting gram negative bacilli and the 
various techniques of antimicrobial susceptibility testing. Prerequisite: MLT 115. 


MLT-118 immunohematology II (1-2-0-2) © 
A continuation of Immunohematology | with an introduction into the selection and 

processing of donors, preparation and use of blood and blood components, special im- 

munohematology conditions and methodologies. Prerequisite: MLT 114. 


*MLT-119 Clinical Experience IV (0-0-6-2) 
A continuation of performance of venipunctures, special blood collection with an em- 
phasis on the pediatric patient. Prerequisite: MLT 113. 


MLT-121 Hematology II (1-4-0-3) 
A continuation of Hematology | with an emphasis on cell identification. Basic theory — 

and methodoligies in hemostasis are introduced. Abnormal cell identification is stressed. 

Prerequisite: MLT 105. : 


MLT-201 Microbiology III (3-0-0-3) 
A study of the gram positive bacilli, anaerobic bacteria, mycobacteria, fungi and the — 
various microbiological techniques necessary for their identification. Prerequisite: MLT 116. 


*MLT-202 Clinical Experience V (0-0-27-9) 
Practical application of laboratory skills during supervised rotations through clinical hem- 
atology. Prerequisite: MLT 119. 


MLT-205 Hematology II (1-2-0-2) 
A continuation of MLT 121 with an emphasis on special hematological procedures — 
through the use of case studies. Prerequisite: MLT 121. 


*MLT-206 Clinical Experience VI (0-0-27-9) 
Practical application of laboratory skills during supervised rotations through clinical 
chemistry. Prerequisite: MLT 202. 
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*MLT-209 Clinical Experience VII (0-0-27-9) 
Practical application of laboratory skills during supervised rotations through clinical mi- 
crobiology. Prerequisite: MLT 206. 


*MLT-211 Instrumentation (0-2-0-1) 

A study of the operating principles and methodologies of laboratory instruments including 
routine maintenance and quality control. Field trips to various health facilities and industries 
will be included. Prerequisite: MLT 112. 


*MLT-212 Clinical Experience VIII (0-0-27-9) 
Practical application of laboratory skills during supervised notation through blood bank 
and serology in the clinical laboratory. Prerequisite: MLT 209. 


MLT-220 Parasitology (1-2-0-2) 
A study of human parasites. Practice in techniques used in identifying parasites in feces 
and other body specimens. Prerequisite: MLT 115. 


MRP-101 Manufacturing Resources Planning | (4-0-4) 

The components of a manufacturing system and their interrelationships are surveyed. 
The course will review planning for made-to-order, made-to-stock, and engineered prod- 
ucts; will cover the preparation and maintenance of a master production schedule; will 
survey Capacity management, shop floor control, purchasing, forecasting, inventory man- 
agement, and materials requirements planning. The course will discuss the use of the 
computer in these functions. MRP terminology is stressed. Prerequisite: None. 


MRP-102 Manufacturing Resources Planning II (4-0-4) 

This course is a continuation of MRP 101. The learner will be introduced to applications 
of MRP occurring in local industry and in models perfected by the industry. Prerequisite: 
MRP 101. 


MRP-103 Materials Requirements Planning (4-0-4) 
This course covers the fundamental concepts and principles in time-phased material 
requirements planning. The key functions of inventory management, capacity requirements 
determination, and priority planning are stressed. The techniques for developing a master 
schedule and the role of the forecast will be covered in detail. A computer based model 
will be available. Upon successful completion of the course, the student is encouraged to 
| take the APICS test module on Materials Requirements Planning. Prerequisite: MRP 102. 


MRP-105_ Inventory Management (4-0-4) 
The course will encompass the principles, concepts, and techniques for deciding what 
to order, how much to order, when to order, and how and where to store. Major course 
objectives will cover the proper balance to maintain to achieve the desired level of customer 
service, investment in inventories, and proper timing in the management and purchasing 
| requirements. Upon successful completion of the course, the student is encouraged to take 
the APICS test module on Inventory Management. Prerequisite: MRP 102. 
| MRP-201 Capacity Management (4-0-4) 
_ The course will cover the function of establishing, measuring, monitoring, and adjusting 
limits or levels of capacity in order to execute all manufacturing schedules. The process of 
| determining the necessary people, machines, and physical resources to meet the production 
| objectives of the firm will also be covered. Long-range, medium-range, and short-range 
| time horizons will be identified. Upon successful completion of the course, the student is 
| encouraged to take the APICS test module on Capacity Management. Prerequisite: MRP 
205, 
MRP-203 Master Planning (5-0-5) 
| The course is divided into two major sections: forecasting and master production sched- 
| uling. Terminology is stressed throughout the course. The techniques used in and principles 
| of forecasting will be presented. Master production scheduling activities of demand man- 
| agement, production planning, final assembly scheduling, and master production scheduling 
will be covered. Upon successful completion of the course, the student is encouraged to 
take the APICS test module on Master Planning. Prerequisite: MRP 102. 
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MRP-205 Methods, Standards & Routings (4-0-4) 
This course will present a systematic, practical, and yet scientifically correct treatment 


of work methods, standards, and routings used in today’s manufacturing concerns. Prereq- 
uisite: MRP 102. 


MRP-207 Shop Floor Control (4-0-4) 

The course covers the most important principles and techniques of a shop floor control. 
The student will have a working knowledge of the approaches used by managers to plan, 
schedule, control, and evaluate the effectiveness of shop production operation. The course 
covers process plants, volume production lines, and industries that operate a shop floor 
control environment. Upon successful completion of the course, the student is encouraged 
to take the APICS test module on Production Activity Control. Prerequisite: MRP 205. 


MRP-209 Factory Layout and Design (3-0-3) 

A practical study of factory planning with emphasis on the most efficient arrangement 
of work areas to achieve lower manufacturing costs. Layouts for small and medium-sized 
plants, layout fundamentals, selection of production equipment and materials handling 
equipment. Effective management of men, money, and materials in a manufacturing op- 
eration. Prerequisite: None. 


MRP-211 Purchasing (4-0-4) 

The learner will be able to accomplish entry-level functions in a purchasing department. 
The course introduces the purchasing role in an organization along with techniques of 
vendor selection and development: buying from the right source, at the right time, and in 
the right quantity. Prerequisite: MRP 102. 


MRP-216 Advanced Projects (3-0-3) 

The student will be assigned problems and the responsibility for documenting current 
research. A bibliography including texts, journals, and discussions with practitioners must 
be developed. Project progress will be critiqued weekly by the class and instructor. Pre- 
requisite: Satisfactory completion of all previous course work. 


MRP-217 Certification Review (2-2-3) 
The courses designed to prepare the students for APICS certification provide the basis to 


review for subsequent testing. A certified instructor will present the primary contents of 
each test module. Prerequisite: MRP 103, 105, 203, 205, 207. 


NUR-101 Fundamentals of Nursing | (5-4-0-7) 

This course provides an introduction to basic concepts of health and the role of the 
Associate Degree Nurse as a member of the contemporary health team. Emphasis is placed 
upon basic human needs and biopsychosocial adaptations to illness. The nursing process 
is introduced as a means of planning and implementing care. Medical terminology is 
integrated throughout. Concurrent laboratory experience provides the opportunity for de- 
veloping competencies in basic nursing skills. Prerequisite: None. 


*NUR-103 Fundamentals of Nursing Il (5-0-9-8) 

This course centers around the principles of homeostasis and the concept of adaptation. 
The student learns about broad groups of therapeutic agents, gains proficiency in dosage 
calculations and learns principles of administering therapeutic agents by various routes to 
adult and pediatric clients. . 

Also included is the study of the body’s fluid distribution and normal ranges and functions 
of the various electrolytes. Hospital and laboratory experience provide the opportunity for 
the student to implement basic nursing care, administer medications and monitor intra- 
venous fluid administration. Prerequisite: NUR 101, BIO 101, CHM 101, NUT 101, and 
CPR Certification. 
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NUR-105 Fundamentals of Nursing III (5-0-9-8) 

This course includes basic physical assessment of adult and pediatric clients with emphasis 
on normal findings. Consideration is given to client's inability to adapt in various pathologies 
and processes to a study of pre and post-operative care, communicable diseases, neoplasms, 
gastro- and blood dyscrasias. In the laboratory the student learns basic techniques for 
physical assessment, gastro-intestinal intubation, oxygen therapy and venipuncture. In the 
hospital setting, the student adapts care to meet needs of the individual clients with common 
health problems. Prerequisite: BIO 102, NUR 103. 


NUR-125 Nursing Procedures (2-0-0-2) 

This course acquaints the student with nursing procedures and techniques used in the 
general care of the patient with emphasis on the role of the radiologic technologist in various 
nursing situations. Prerequisites: None. 


*NUR-206 Psychiatric Nursing (4-0-6-6) 

In this course, the fundamental dynamic concepts of the mind and mental health, the 
agencies of the mind, and personality adjustment mechanisms are reviewed as a background 
for the study of the mental disorders—neuroses, psychoses, and personality disorders. Em- 
phasis is placed upon symptomatology and treatment and especially upon the related nursing 
care. Principles of a therapeutic nurse-patient relationship are learned, and an opportunity 
to apply them is provided in a local psychiatric hospital. Prerequisites: PSY 203, NUR 105, 
RovgtOs: 


NUR-207 Maternity Nursing (4-0-6-6) 

Maternity nursing centers on the needs of mothers and newborn infants during the re- 
productive experience. The student is assisted in viewing these individuals within the 
structure of the family and appreciating the meaning of reproduction of the family. 

Subject material focuses on the normal aspects of the childbearing process with brief 
consideration given to the major complications of the maternity cycle and the common 
deviations of the newborn. Throughout the course of study the student is assisted in the 
acquisition of knowledge and nursing skills necessary for the promotion of comfort, health 
and safety of the mother and her infant. Prerequisites: BIO 103, NUR 105, PSY 105. 


*NUR-210 Medical Surgical Nursing | (7-0-15-12) 

This course is designed to guide the student in acquiring knowledge and skills in order 
to meet the physical, psychological and social needs of the adult and pediatric client with 
respiratory and cardiovascular problems. The student utilizes the nursing process in caring 
for clients with respiratory and cardiovascular problems in various clinical settings. Pre- 
requisites: NUR 206, NUR 207. 


*NUR-211 Nursing Seminar | (3-0-0-3) 

Attention is given to the history and organizational structure of nursing and to the de- 
velopment of the new graduate’s responsibilities and opportunities in the area of employ- 
ment, involvement in continuing education, and the relationship of the ADN graduate to 
the health team members. Prerequisite: NUR 210. 


*NUR-212 Nursing in Physical and Mental Illness I! (7-0-15-12) 
This course is designed to guide the student in acquiring knowledge and skills to meet 
«the physical, psychological and social needs of the adult and pediatric clients with problems 
involving metabolic processes from the availability of nutrients to the excretion of waste 
materials. Through selected adult and pediatric experience, the student is given the op- 
portunity to utilize the nursing process in implementing care. Prerequisite: NUR 210. 


*NUR-213 Nursing Seminar II (2-0-0-2) 

The purpose of this course of study is to help students utilize basic principles of man- 
agement in implementing the nursing process for individuals and groups. The leadership 
role and various methods of managing client care are emphasized. Prerequisite: NUR 212. 
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*NUR-214 Medical Surgical Nursing III (7-0-18-13) 

This course is designed to assist the student in acquiring knowledge and skills in order 
to meet the physical, social and psychological needs of adult and pediatric clients with 
sensorineural and musculoskeletal dysfunction. Clinical experiences provide an opportunity 
for the students to utilize concurrent and previously acquired knowledge and skills in 
managing care for groups of clients. Prerequisite: NUR 212. 


NUT-101 Nutrition (3-0-0-3) 

A study of basic nutritional principles and their relationship to human need and adap- 
tation. The course begins with fundamental components of food and their relationship to 
normal basic needs. It continues with meeting nutritional needs of individuals at various 
stages of the life cycle and the individual response to food, both physiological and psy- 
chological as altered by the disease state. Prerequisites: None. 


NUT-202 Nutrition (3-0-0-3) 
A study of basic nutrition and dietetics related to personal and community health. Pre- 
requisite: CHM 101. 


OTC-100 Spelling and Punctuation Study (3-0-3) 

A course designed to help the student overcome spelling difficulties and build punctuation 
ability. Concentration will be placed on rules of spelling, use of the dictionary, and punc- 
tuation study. Prerequisites: ENG 111 or 101. 


OTC-110 Practical Office English (3-0-3) 

This course gives the prospective office technologist practice in the rudiments of fun- 
damental English, including punctuation, capitalization, sentence structure, spelling, and 
syllabication of typewritten work. It incorporates the use of office reference books in con- 
junction with the office-related practice materials. Prerequisites: ENG 111, OTC 100, IFM 
TOs 


OTC-111 Information Processing Technologies (1-3-2) 

Instruction in the use of machines and systems for processing numerical and verbal 
business information. Special emphasis is placed on the practical operation of equipment, 
the analysis of cost factors, and information flow. Prerequisite: IFM 203. 


OTC-115 Data Entry: Concepts and Applications (2-3-3) 

The student receives introductory skill development in keying data using an electronic 
keyboard. Emphasis is placed on developing accuracy and productivity in data preparation. 
Prerequisite: [FM 103. 


OCT-116_ Filing (5-0-5) 

Skill development in records control through instruction in filing principles and theories 
and actual practice through the use of miniature copies of filing materials; the study of 
manual and automated systems is included. Prerequisite: None. 


OTC-212 Production Data Entry (1-4-3) 

The student data entry operator will also function as a student manager responsible for 
supervising data entry projects. In an effort to familiarize the learner with various data entry 
systems and keying devices, the student will observe a local data processing operation and 
will prepare a written report for class presentation. Prerequisite: OTC 115. 


*OCT-213 Office Procedures (3-2-4) 
This course is designed to give the student training in the various skills necessary | in 
performing office routines. Prerequisites: IFM 105, OTC 111, OTC 116. 


OTC-214 Machine Transcription (2-3-3) 

The student will learn how to transcribe mailable letters and other office communications 
by transcription from machines. The student will be expected to produce from tapes and 
belts mailable letters which are free from errors of punctuation, spelling and form. Prereq- 
uisites: IFM 105, OTC 110, OTC 111. 
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OTC-216 Payroll Procedures (5-0-5) 

A course in payroll recordkeeping including the accounting aspects of maintaining em- 
ployee earnings records, the computation and recordkeeping of deductions, and the prep- 
aration of employee and employer reporting forms. Prerequisite: BUS 117. 


*OTC-218 Cooperative Education (0-20-2) 

In order to receive credit for OTC 218, the student must secure and successfully complete 
220 hours of actual employment in a job approved by the department co-op instructor. 
This experience should allow the student to relate more meaningfully to the world of work 
and to a specific place in the world of work. Prerequisite: Successful completion of all 
course work. 


*OTC-220 Seminar on Cooperative Education (2-0-2) 
During the seminar sessions, the working student will discuss the problems encountered 
in the position and the means to overcome these problems. Corequisite: OTC 218. 


OTC-272 Vocabulary Building (2-0-2) 
The expansion of the student’s active and passive vocabularies is the major goal of this 
course, with special emphasis given to the vocabulary of business. The study of prefixes, 
suffixes, root words, synonyms, and homonyms provides the basis for an introduction to 
selected new words and the foundation for growth in the use of new words and the 
determination of meanings of previously unknown words. Prerequisite: None. 


PED-101 Beginner Tennis (0-3-1) 
A course designed to give beginners a thorough knowledge of the history, rules and 
strategy as well a the fundamental skills of tennis. 


PED-102 Intermediate Tennis (0-3-1) 
This is a follow-up course to PED 101 with emphasis on game strategy and doubles play. 
Prerequisite: PED 101. , 


PED-103 Advanced Tennis (0-3-1) 

This course is designed to provide students with an opportunity to place intro practice 
the skills developed in PED 101 and PED 102. Emphasis is placed on actual playing time 
to sharpen previously learned skills & strategies against players of advanced abilities. Pre- 
requisite: PED 102. 


PED-105 Beginner Bowling (0-3-1) 
The fundamentals of ball selection, grips, stance and delivery are taught along with rules, 
history, scoring and the general theory of spare coverage. Prerequisite: None. 


PED-106 Intermediate Bowling (0-3-1) 

This course provides an opportunity to put into practice the knowledge and skills acquired 
in PED 105. Instruction is supplemented through films and participation at bowling lanes. 
Prerequisite: PED 105. 


PED-110 Snow Skiing (0-3-1) 
The study of the fundamentals of skiing techniques. Emphasis will be on developing skills 

in christies, parallel skiing, and basic jumps. Prerequisite: None. 

PED-115 Beginner Golf (0-3-1) 
A course designed for teaching beginners the grip, stance, swing, and use of the various 

clubs, along with history and etiquette of play. Prerequisite: None. 


PED-116 Intermediate Golf (0-3-1) 
Emphasis here is placed on rules and etiquette, procedures for playing and the swings 
involved. Includes playing time at local courses. Prerequisite: PED 115. 


PED-117 Advanced Golf (0-3-1) 

This course is designed to provide students with the opportunity to place into practice 
the skills developed in PED 115 and PED 116. Emphasis is placed on actual playing time 
at various local golf course. Prerequisite: PED 116. 
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PED-120 Beginner Volleyball (0-3-1) 
A course designed to include the fundamental skills, history, rules and strategy of the 
game. Prerequisite: None. 


PED-121 Intermediate Volleyball (0-3-1) 

This course involves the development of the necessary skills and strategies for playing 
volleyball. Emphasis is placed on proper techniques of play and development of basic skills 
used in playing. Prerequisite: PED 120. 


PED-122 Advanced Volleyball (0-3-1) 

This course is designed to provide students with the opportunity to practice the skills and 
abilities developed in PED 120 and PED 121. Emphasis is placed on actual playing time 
to sharpen the previously learned skills and strategies. Prerequisite: PED 121. 


PED-125 Beginner Basketball (0-3-1) 
A course designed to teach the history, rules and strategy as well as the fundamental 
skills of basketball. Prerequisite: None. 


PED-126 Intermediate Basketball (0-3-1) 
This course emphasizes physical conditioning and the necessary skills for participation 
in basketball games. Prerequisite: PED 125. 


PED-127 Advanced Basketball (0-3-1) 

A course designed to provide students with an opportunity to place into practice the 
knowledge, skills, and abilities learned in PED 125 and PED 126. Emphasis is placed on 
actual playing time to sharpen previously learned skills and abilities. Prerequisite: PED 126. 


PED-130 Beginner Physical Fitness (0-3-1) 
A course designed to develop the ability to demonstrate vigorous physical action. The 

course includes endurance, power, strength, and agility with the purpose of continuing 

these traits into smooth, effective action both at work and in play. Prerequisite: None. 


PED-131 Intermediate Physical Fitness (0-3-1) 
This course is a continuation of PED 130 and is designed to direct the student in a program 
of physical development and coordinated movement. Prerequisite: PED 130. 


PED-132 Advanced Physical Fitness (0-3-1) 
This is a follow-up course to PED 131 with greater emphasis on rhythmic activity and 
emphasis on a planned program for future fitness. Prerequisite: PED 131. 


PED-135 Nature Hiking (0-3-1) 

Study includes instruction on how to equip and take care of oneself on the trail, including 
clothing, hygiene, and necessary equipment. Trail hikes will be taken to practice learned 
knowledge. Prerequisite: None. 


PED-140 Beginner Softball (0-3-1) 
A course designed to include the fundamental skills, history and rules of the game. 
Prerequisite: None. 


PED-141 Intermediate Softball (0-3-1) 
The course includes the development of necessary skills and knowledge for playing 


softball. Emphasis is placed on proper techniques and proper strategies for playing softball. 
Prerequisite: PED 140. 


PED-142 Advanced Softball (0-3-1) 

The course is designed to provide students with the opportunity to practice the skills and 
abilities developed in PED 140 and PED 141. Emphasis is placed on actual playing time 
for practice or previously learned skills and strategies. Prerequisite: PED 141. 
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PED-145 Fundamental Sports (0-3-1) 

A course designed for students who desire participation in a variety of sports activities 
including basketball, volleyball, archery, badminton, tennis, softball, gymnastics, fitness, 
bowling, and golf. Emphasis is placed on acquainting the students with the rules and 
knowledge of each activity so that participation in sports will be stimulated. Prerequisite: 
None. 


PED-150 Beginner Gymnastics (0-3-1) 
A course designed for teaching the fundamentals of gymnastics on the parallel bars and 
mats. Prerequisite: None. 


PED-151 Intermediate Gymnastics (0-3-1) 
This course is a follow up of PED 150 with emphasis on leadership training on gymnastics 
equipment. Prerequisite: PED 150. 


PED-155 Track & Field (0-3-1) 
A course designed to develop knowledge, skill and interest in track and field events. 
Prerequisites: None. 


PED-160 Beginner Weight Training (0-3-1) 
A course designed for teaching the basic skills of body development through weight 
training. Prerequisites: None. 


PED-161 Advanced Weight Training (0-3-1) 

A continuation of the principles learned in PED 160. The student should gain knowledge 
of the principles of strength development and improve himself physically. Prerequisite: PED 
160. 


PHO-201 Introduction to Photography (1-2-2) 

Instruction includes the processing and printing of film; photographing scenes, legal 
aspects of crime photography, preparation of courtroom photo evidence, lighting at a crime 
scene, care of photographic equipment. Prerequisite: None. 


PHY-101 Properties of Matter (3-2-4) 

Introduces the student to use of S.l. system of measure as well as the British system, 
including precision and accuracy of measured quantities. Basic principles of physics in- 
cluding solids and their characteristics, liquids at rest and in motion, and gas laws are 
considered. Prerequisite: Mat 100. 


PHY-102 Mechanics (3-2-4) 

Major areas covered in this course are force, motion, work, energy, and power. Instruction 
includes such topics as vectors and graphic solutions, basic machines, friction and torque. 
Prerequisites: PHY 101, MAT 101. 


PHY-103 Electricity (3-2-4) 
Basic theories of A.C. and D.C. including the electron theory and production of electricity 

by chemical action, friction, magnetism and induction. Industrial application involving the 

use of voltage, amperage, resistance, horsepower and wattage are major parts of the course. 

Prerequisites: PHY 101, MAT 102. 

PHY-105 Physics (4-0-4) 
This course provides a review of Applied Mathematics and teaches the fundamentals of 

Electrical and Radiation Physics. Prerequisite: None. 

PHY-1100 Industrial Science (3-2-0-4) 
An introduction to physical principles and their application in industry. Topics in this 

course include properties of matter, basic electrical principles, heat, principles of force, 


~ motion, work energy, and power. Prerequisite: MAT 1101. 





PHY-1101 Applied Science | (3-2-0-4) 

An introduction to physical principles and their application in industry. Topics in this 
course include measurement; properties of solids, liquids, and gases; basic electrical prin- 
ciples. Prerequisite: MAT 1101. 
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PHY-1102 Applied Science II (3-2-0-4) 

The second in a series of two courses of applied physical principles. Topics introduced 
in this course are heat and thermometry, and principles of force, motion, work, energy, 
and power. Prerequisites: PHY 101. 


PNE-1112 Fundamentals of Nursing (6-2-2-8) 

This course provides an introduction to the care of the patient through a study of the 
basic needs of all persons in health or in illness. The nursing process is the basic for learning 
the principles of nursing. Basic skills for meeting the patient’s needs are developed in lab 
practice and by performance in the clinical setting. Prerequisite: None. 


PNE-1113 Pharmacology (2-0-0-2) 

Sources, effects, legalities and usage of drugs as therapeutic agents, prescriptions of 
medications, drug classifications and nursing implications are taught in this course. The 
student gains proficiency in utilizing the apothecary metric system conversion in determining 
dosage and administering medications by the various routes to patients. The student gains 
the ability to implement the nursing process as it relates to the administration of medications. 
Prerequisites: None. 


PNE-1120 Clinical | Medical-Surgical (0-0-15-5) 

This portion of the program consists of care of selected patients in the hospital. Careful 
supervision is given the student to insure maximum opportunity to develop nursing skills. 
Assignments are correlated to classroom instruction with emphasis on total patient care. 
Prerequisites: PNE 1112, PNE 1113, BIO 111, NUT 101. 


PNE-1122 Medical-Surgical Nursing |! (8-0-0-8) 

This course is a beginning study of illness conditions. Emphasis is placed on the assessment 
of adult patients’ needs and in the planning, implementing and evaluating of their care. 
Therapeutic intervention pertinent to disorders of the musculoskeletal system and the female 
reproductive system as well a study of infectious diseases, cancer, and pre and post-operative 
care is taught in this course. Prerequisites: PNE 1112, PNE 1117, PNE 1113, BIO 111, NUT 
TOT 


PNE-1123 Maternal and Newborn Care (4-0-0-4) 

This course is designed to present a family-centered approach as the theoretical basis for 
this course. Emphasis is placed on assessment of the female during the normal antepartum, 
labor and delivery, an post-partum stages as well as the needs of the normal newborn and 
in the planning, implementing and evaluating of their care. Also included is a theoretical 
overview of common complications of the maternal cycle with a brief consideration given 


to the newborn. Drug therapy is correlated with an appropriate course content. Prerequisites: 
BIO} 141s 


PNE-1130 Clinical If Maternal-Newborn and Medical-Surgical Nursing (0-0-18-6) 
This course is planned to give the student opportunities to develop skills and implement 
the nursing process in the care of the maternity patient and the newborn. The student will — 
also further develop skills and competencies as learned in PNE 1120. Prerequisites: PNE 
M20) ENE 22 EN bees 


*PNE-1132 Medical-Surgical Nursing II (10-0-0-10) 
This course continues the study of Medical Surgical Nursing |, especially the pathophy- — 
siological process and therapeutic intervention pertinent to the disorders of the respiratory, — 
circulatory, and gastrointestinal systems as well as the study of urology and the male — 
reproductive system. Prerequisites: PNE 1120, PNE 1122. 
*PNE-1134 Pediatric Nursing (2-0-G-2) Y 
This course is designed to guide the student in acquiring knowledge and skills in order 
to utilize the nursing process to meet the physical, psychological, and social needs of the 
pediatric patient. The etiology, treatment, and nursing care in common disorders and illness 
that affect the infant, child, and adolescent are presented. Prerequisites: PNE 1122, BIO. 
RIS Poa 
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*PNE-1140 Clinical I11—Pediatrics and Medical-Surgical Nursing (0-0-18-6) 

This course is designed to provide the student opportunities to develop skills and imple- 
ment the nursing process in the care of the pediatric patient. Learning experiences are 
selected to assist the student in developing skills necessary to give comprehensive nursing 
to the adult medical surgical patients in a variety of situations based on previously and 
concurrently acquired skills. Further development of skills and competencies learned in 
PNE 1130 are stressed to prepare the student for the transition to responsible member of 
the health team. Prerequisites: PNE 1130, PNE 1132, PNE 1134. 


*PNE-1142 Medical-Surgical Nursing III (10-0-0-10) 

This course is a continuation of Medical-Surgical Nursing Il, especially the pathophy- 
siological process and therapeutic intervention pertinent to the disorders of the nervous, 
endocrine, integumentary systems and sensory organs. Also included is the therapeutic role 
of the nurse in emotional or developmental disturbances in individuals. Prerequisites: PNE 
TisO0nFINE 1132. ; 


*PNE-1144 Nursing Seminar (2-0-0-2) 

This course is structured to assist the individual in making the transition from the role of 
student to that of a functional member of the health team. Legal and vocational responsi- 
bilities are stressed. Prerequisite: 4th quarter status. 


POL-103 State and Local Government (4-0-4) 

This course is a study of state and local government, state-federal interrelationships, the 
functions and prerogatives of the branches. Problems of administration, legal procedures, 
law enforcement, police power, taxation, revenues, and appropriations are included. Special 
attention is given to North Carolina governments. Prerequisite: None. 


-PSY-097 Behavioral Development (3-0-3) 


This course is designed to provide students with the opportunity to become involved 
with relating to others and to become more aware of themselves. Activities will deal with 
vocational, educational, and personal concerns. Various exercises, simulations, and other 
activities (both group and individual) to carry out these objectives will be utilized. Prereq- 
uisite: None. 


PSY-101 Introduction to Psychology (3-0-3) 
This is an introductory survey of history and schools of thought in psychology, including 
topics such as intelligence, learning, motivation, and emotions. Prerequisite: None. 


PSY-105 Human Growth and Development (3-0-0-3) 

Human Growth and Development provides knowledge of the basic principles of phys- 
iological and psychological stages of the individual through the entire life span. Prerequisite: 
None. 


PSY-151 Applied Psychology for Law Enforcement (3-0-3) 
This course draws heavily from the field of social psychology, and psychological concepts 
routinely applied in Criminal justice. The primary subject areas discussed will be the 
psychology of conformity, communication, propaganda, persuasion, self-justification, 
aggression, prejudice, interview and confession, motivation, stress, neurosis, psychosis, 
personality disorders, sexual deviation, alcoholism and drug addiction. Prerequisites: PSY 
BL PSY 203°. 
PSY-203 Abnormal Psychology (3-0-3) 
This is a study of the major abnormal behavior patterns and way by which these aberrant 
patterns of thinking and acting are developed. Some attention is given to prevention of 
mental illness and the study of normal defense and escape mechanisms. Prerequisite: PSY 


01. 


PSY-206 Applied Psychology (3-0-3) 

A study of the basic principles of psychology, including perception, emotions, motivation, 
adjusting, and communicating, that promote growth and development both on the job and 
in one’s personal life. Prerequisite: None. 
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RAD-100 Introduction to Radiology (3-0-0-3) 

This course is designed to provide the student with a knowledge of basic positioning in 
conjunction with protection, radiologic terminology, history of the profession and ethics. 
Basic office procedures as they are directly related to the Radiology Department will also 
be included. Prerequisite: None. 


RAD-102 Radiographic Technique | (4-0-0-4) 

This course is designed to teach the beginning radiologic technology student the fun- 
damentals of exposure and darkroom. Conditions necessary for x-ray production, funda- 
mental factors in the production of a radiograph and qualities of a radiograph with emphasis 
being directed toward the controlling factors of the qualities will be covered. Darkroom 
principles will include darkroom construction, processing methods: manual and automatic, 
chemical properties of the developer and fixer, film construction, Current media for holding 
x-ray film. Prerequisite: None. 


*RAD-106 Clinical Technique | (0-0-12-4) 

Students are exposed to the patient, the various machines and other radiographic ac- 
cessories. The importance of shielding all patients is stressed. Students learn to do routine 
examinations limited to chest and extremity work. Prerequisite: None. 


RAD-111 Positioning I (2-2-0-3) 
In Positioning |, the apprendicular skeleton will be taught. Prerequisites: RAD 100. 
RAD-112 Radiographic Technique II (3-0-0-3) 


Radiographic Technique II is a continuation of RAD 102. During this quarter, students 
will be taught principles involved in conversion techniques, formulas and problem solving 
for density, photographic effect, inverse square law and magnification. Included also will 
be information relative to imaging modalities such as image intensification, cinefluorog- 
raphy, tomography, steroscopy. Tube construction which produces line spread function, 
modulation transfer function and subtraction techniques will be included. Prerequisite: 
RAD 102. 


*RAD-114 Clinical Technique II (1-0-21-8) 

This is a continuation of RAD 106. As the students observe a greater variety of exami- 
nations, they are permitted to do these under the supervision of a staff technologist. Be- 
ginning with RAD 114, a weekly film critique class will be held. Film critique is a course 
designed to critically evaluate the examinations (gross anatomy, positioning, technique that 
the students have done by themselves during their clinical rotation). Film critique classes 
will be held each quarter in conjunction with Clinical Technique. Prerequisite: RAD 106. 


RAD-121 Positioning II (2-2-0-3) 
This will be a continuation of RAD 111. Special emphasis will be placed on the vertebral 
column and tomography. Prerequisite: RAD 111. 


RAD-124 Clinical Technique III (1-0-21-8) 

As the students increase their knowledge of routine procedures, they will improve upon 
what they have learned and the variety of examinations that they are permitted to do alone 
will increase. A weekly film critique class will be held in conjunction with RAD 124. 
Prerequisite: RAD 114. 


RAD-131  Postioning III (2-2-0-3) 
This will be a continuation of RAD 121. In addition to learning routine skull views, 


emphasis will be to teach the student to do views of the visceral cranium. Prerequisite: 
RAD S21. 


*RAD-134 Clinical Technique IV (1-0-21-8) 

Students are encouraged to conduct the more difficult examinations. Emphasis is placed 
on all types of skull examinations. A weekly film critique class will be held in conjunction 
with RAD 134. Prerequisite: RAD 124. 
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RAD-135 Radiological Anatomy | (2-0-0-2) 

Radiological Anatomy is a course designed to acquaint the beginning student in Radio- 
logic Technology with the entire skeletal system. This quarter will cover the Appendicular 
Skeleton. Prerequisite: None. 


RAD-136 Radiological Anatomy Il (3-0-0-3) 

This course is a continuation of RAD 135. The axial skeleton will be covered this quarter 
with emphasis on the skull and visceral cranium. Topographic anatomy, a study of body 
surface landmarks which aid in externally locating internal structures will also be included. 
Prerequisite; RAD? 135. 


RAD-201 Positioning IV (2-2-0-3) 

All views of the visceral cranium not completed during RAD 1212 will be finished at 
the beginning of this quarter. Emphasis will be to teach the student methods of doing special 
views of the skull. Prerequisite: RAD 131. 


*RAD-203 Clinical Technique V (1-0-21-8) 

Students are assigned to specialty areas: Therapy, Nuclear Medicine and Special Pro- 
cedures where the students learn to operate injectors, rapid cassette changers, Cobalt Unit 
and Scanners, in addition to doing radiographic examinations applicable to a specific area. 
A weekly film critique class will be held in conjunction with RAD 203. Prerequisite: RAD 
134. 


RAD-205 Medical Use of Radioisotopes (2-0-0-2) 
For the student to have a well rounded training in Radiological Technology, some training 

in Nuclear Medicine becomes essential. Students taking this course review Radiation Physics 

and Radiation Safety. Prerequisite: None. 

RAD-210 Positioning V (2-2-0-3) 
This course will acquaint the student with routine examinations using an opaque media. 

Emphasis will be placed on examinations involving the thoracic cavity, abdomen and the 

female reproductive system. Prerequisite: RAD 201. 


*RAD-212 Clinical Technique VI (1-0-21-8) 

Students are permitted to do examinations alone during this quarter. Staff technologists 
are required to observe. A weekly film critique class wil be held in conjunction with RAD 
212. Prerequisite: RAD 203. 


RAD-213 Advanced Radiographic Technique | (3-0-0-3) 

This first half of this quarter will be devoted to a general review of radiographic exposure. 
This review will cover all of the courses of previous training. At the end of the quarter, the 
students will be given a comprehensive examination that will cover all phases of Radiologic 
Technology. Prerequisite: RAD 112. 


~ RAD-214 Equipment and Maintenance (2-0-0-2) 

This course familiarizes the student with the component circuits of an x-ray unit to permit 
detection and correction of simple difficulties which interfere with or prevent the proper 
function of the equipment or expensive breakdown. Prerequisite: PHY 105. 


RAD-215 A Survey of Medical and Surgical Diseases (2-0-0-2) 
This course acquaints the student with certain changes that occur in disease and injury 

and their application to Radiologic Technology. Prerequisite: None. 

RAD-221 Positioning VI-Opaque Media—Special Procedures (2-2-0-3) 
This course will teach the students two aspects of positioning: special procedures and 

Opaque/contrast materials indicated for the various examinations. Students will also learn 

the basic types of contrast materials and the composition of each. Prerequisite: RAD 210. 


*RAD-223 Clinical Technique VII (1-0-21-8) 
Students are assigned increased responsibility in organizing the daily function of their 

assigned room, in addition to doing patient examinations. The weekly film critique class 

will be held to evaluate the dual responsibility of the student. Prerequisite: RAD 212. 
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RAD-225 Principles of Radiation Protection and Radiobiology (2-0-0-2) 

This course is designed to teach the student the biological effects (somatic and genetic) 
that result from the interaction of ionizing radiation and matter. Also included in the course 
will be the National Council on Radiation Protection standards for the patient, the general 
public and radiological personnel. Prerequisite: None. 


RAD-231 Positioning Vil—Comprehensive Review (2-2-0-3) 
This course will provide the student a general view that will cover the preceding seven 

(7) quarters of positioning. A comprehensive examination, covering the three (3) volumes 

of the positioning book will be given at the end of this quarter. Prerequisite: RAD 221. 


*RAD-223 Clinical Technique VIII (1-0-21-8) 

Students are permitted to work in the area of Radiologic Technology that interests them 
the most. A weekly film critique class will be held in conjunction with RAD 233. Prerequisite: 
RAD 223. 


SOC-201 Sociology (3-0-3) 

A course designed to create a knowledge and awareness of the problems in society today 
and to fit the students for involvement in those problems that affect their personal lives. 
Emphasis is on the nature, definition, and analysis of major social problems. While the 
primary stress is on the sociological point of view, information from other fields in the social 
sciences is incorporated. Prerequisite: None. 


*TDM-1201 Machine Processes (3-0-12-7) 

This course is designed to introduce the student to the tools, instruments, machines, and 
methods used in the tool and die shop. Basic die-making theory will be presented as it 
pertains to simple piercing, blanking, and bending dies. Each student will be subjected to 
a series of projects requiring extreme proficiency. Prerequisite: Machine Shop graduate or 
equivalent. 


*TDM-1202 Machine Processes (3-0-12-7) 

This course is a study of certain individual parts that go into a die assembly. Students 
will go into detail concerning their making, assembly, functioning and properties necessary 
for satisfactory service. Continued project work will point out the requirements for precise 
work. Prerequisite: TDM 1201. 


*TDM-1204 Machine Processes (3-0-12-7) 

This course is a continuation of TDM 1201 in which students will make a detailed study 
of die-block construction, strippers and stock guides, shedders and knock-outs, nest gages, 
and pushers. Project work has advanced to the finish grinding and assembly stage requiring 
high quality work from the student. Prerequisite: TDM 1202. 


*TDM-1205 Fundamentals of Mold Construction (3-2-0-4) 

This course is a study of plastics in general and plastic terminology and subjects the 
student to the fundamental processes and basic construction of plastic molds (compression, 
transfer, and injection), molds for die castings (pressure molding of non-ferrous alloys), and 
rubber molds. The student will operate compression and injection molding machines and 
study blueprints and component parts of the molds in these machines. 


*TDM-1206 Machine Processes (3-0-12-7) 

A study of die stops completes the study of die components as presented in this course. 
Stock strip utilization and strip layout will be covered. Die sets and purchased parts will 
be discussed. A study of die assembly, set up practices, punch press operation, and a 
miscellaneous group of methods is necessary to complete this course. Prerequisite: TDM 
1204. 
*TDM-1207 Special Problems and Molding (3-4-0-5) 

This course is a continuation of TDM 1205 and will be used to subject the student to 
various operations within local industries. Numerous field trips will be scheduled to review 
operations of pressroom equipment, molding automatic assembly and the building and 
maintenance of the equipment. Assigned project work will better acquaint the student with 
dies, molds, jigs, fixtures and gaging. Prerequisite: TDM 1205. 
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TDT-101 Geometric Tolerances and Inspection Procedures (1-2-2) 

Application of Geometric Dimensioning and Tolerancing to insure interchangeability of 
parts, setting datums, establishment of tolerances, effect of datums and tolerances on gauges 
and tool design, use of gauges and inspection instruments, inspection procedures, and 
basics of statistical quality control. Corequisite: DFT 103. 


TDT-105 Manufacturing Cost Analysis (2-0-2) 

An introduction to the factors that affect manufacturing costs. Concepts include fixed and 
variable burden rates, material usage, production rates, loss factors, set up costs, scrap 
recovery, design economy, economics of decision making, break-even and least cost anal- 
ysis, and differences between manufacturing alternatives when related to the time value of 
money. Prerequisite: None. 


TDT-201 Tool Design | (2-6-4) 

An introduction to tool design including the design of basic jigs, fixtures, and gauges. 
Emphasis will be on fundamentals of tool design, tool planning, tool room practices, ca- 
pabilities of applicable machine tools and cutting tools, drafting practices related to tool 
design, selection and use of materials and standard components, use of catalogs and man- 
uals, and tool costs. Prerequisites: TDT 101, DFT 103, MAT 102. 


TDT-202 Tool Design Il (2-6-4) 
The theory and application of pressworking operations employed in the fabrication of 
sheet metal parts include operations such as blanking, piercing, punching, trimming, form- 


ing, and drawing. Design projects involve study and design of compound and progressive 
dies. Prerequisite: TDT 201. 


TDT-203 Tool Design Ill (2-6-4) 

The study of fundamental processes, terminology, basic construction and design of plastic 
molds (compression, transfer, and injection) and molds for die castings. Shrinkage factors, 
runner and gate types, parting lines, draft, bosses, ribs, warpage, knockouts, cams, and 
unscrewing mechanisms are covered. Prerequisites: TDT 201. 


TDT-204 Tool Design IV (2-6-4) 

The study of automation and unique function equipment including a wide variety of 
applications such as automatic assembly equipment, gauging,and sorting. The course in- 
cludes a comprehensive tool design project applicable to the needs of local industry and 
requires research and utilization of previous course work by the student. Prerequisite: 
Successful completion of the first six (6) quarters of the program or departmental approval. 


TDT-210 introduction to CNC and Robotic Applications (3-3-4) 

An introduction to principles underlying numerical controlled tool concepts: tapes, tape 
punch, control units, machines, and methods used for manual and computer assisted pro- 
gramming. Survey of fundamental concepts and applications of robotic flexible automation 
systems. Special emphasis will be on field trips to industry. Prerequisite: EDP 105, MEC 
101, MEC 111. 


WLD-1101 Basic Welding (1-2-0-2) 

Welding demonstrations by the instructor and practice by students in the welding shop. 
Safe and correct methods of assembly and operating the welding equipment. Practice will 
be given for surface welding and flame cutting. Emphasis on electric arc and gas welding 
methods applicable to mechanical repair work. Bronze welding and silver soldering may 
also be covered. Prerequisite: None. 


WLD-1102 Basic Welding (1-2-0-2) 

Welding demonstrations by the instructor and practice by students in the welding shop. 
Safe and correct methods of assembly and operating the welding equipment. Practice will 
be given for surface welding and flame cutting. Emphasis on electric arc and gas welding 
methods applicable to mechanical repair work. Bronze welding and silver soldering may 
also be covered. Prerequisite: None. 
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WLD-1112 Mechanical Testing and Inspection (1-3-0-2) 

The standard methods for mechanical testing of welds. The student is introduced to various 
types of tests and testing procedures and performs the details of the test which will give 
adequate information as to the quality of the weld. Types of tests to be covered are bend, 
destructive, free-bond, guided-bend, nick-tear, notched-bend, tee-bend, non-destructive, 
V-notch, Charpy impact, etc. Prerequisites: WLD 1120, WLD 1121. 


WLD-1120 Oxyacetylene Welding and Cutting (3-0-12-7) 

Introduction to the history of oxyacetylene welding, the principles of welding and cutting, 
nomenclature on the equipment, assembly of units. Welding procedures such as practice 
of puddling and carrying the puddle, running flat beads, butt welding in the flat, vertical 
and overhead position, braxing, hard and soft soldering. Safety procedures are stressed 
throughout the program of instruction in the use of tools and equipment. Students perform 
mechanical testing and inspection to determine quality of the welds. Prerequisite: None. 


WLD-1121 ARC Welding (3-0-12-7) 

The operation of AC transformers and DC motor generator arc welding sets. Studies are 
made of welding heats, polarities, and electrodes for use in joining various metal alloys by 
the arc welding process. After the student is capable of running beads, butt and fillet welds 
in all positions are made and tested in order that the student may detect his weaknesses in 
welding. Safety procedures are emphasized throughout the course in the use of tools and 
equipment. Prerequisite: None. 


WLD-1122 Commercial and Industrial Practices (3-0-9-6) 

Designed to build skills through practices in simulated industrial processes and tech- 
niques; sketching; and laying out on paper the size and shape description, listing the 
procedure steps necessary to build the product, and then actually following these directions 
to build the product. Emphasis is placed on maintenance, repairing worn or broken parts 
by special welding applications, field welding and nondestructive tests and inspection. 
Prerequisite: WLD 1120, WLD 1121. 


WLD-1123 Inert Gas Welding (1-0-3-2) 

Introduction and practical operations in the use of inert-gas-shield arc welding. A study 
will be made of the equipment, operation, safety and practice in the various positions. A 
thorough study of such topics as: principles of operations, shielding gases, filled rods, process 
variations and applications manual and automatic welding. Prerequisites: WLD 1120, WLD 
1 PAA 


WLD-1124 Pipe-Welding (3-0-12-7) 

Designed to provide practice in the welding of pressure piping in the horizontal, vertical, 
and horizontal fixed position using shield metal arc welding processes according to Sections 
VIIl and IX of the ASME code. Prerequisite: WLD 1121. 


WLD-1125 Certification Practices (3-0-6-5) 

This course involves practice in welding the various materials to meet certification stand- 
ards. These student uses various tests including the guided bend and the tensile strength 
tests to check the quality of his work. Emphasis is placed on attaining skill in producing 
quality welds. Prerequisites: WLD 1120, WLD 1121, WLD 1123, WLD 1124. 
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B.S.1.T., Pittsburg State University; Kansas University; UNC-A; Western Carolina University 

Br a PRE A85 Soc o. 650k cdeanecnaneesskateaten ocecdacesoaesdecccccacece ce cdeude Secretary 
Office Technology, Asheville-Buncombe Technical College 

OE EGS Sy RNa Director of Counseling 
B.A., M.A.Ed., Western Carolina University 

de Le oko e ak clidate toe vusseeiserbcses .suv Uésccducéuss Veterans Service Officer 
A.A.S., Asheville-Buncombe Technical College; B.S. Western Carolina University 

me eG eee iy LM EMR ces sates pated diaeriiiarh dead iosccchgs, Registrar 


A.A.S., Asheville-Buncombe Technical College; B.A., University of North Carolina at Asheville; M.A.Ed. 
Appalachian State University 


BT OM ML 1 a. aah sus Sad vc us seu cess sacuens vucevscsdearetescs ct Secretary/Data Entry (Registrar) 
Winthrop College 

(ei Etoe LT yar a Ht SI ea oS aR I de CCA Job Developer 
On assignment from the NC Employment Security Commission 

NR Re tidendntyt, satus Noerchecuracs rita tacsck lac teed: Director of Admissions 


A.A.S., Asheville-Buncombe Technical College; B.S., B.A., Western Carolina University; M.A.Ed., Western 
Carolina University 


NM BIG cans sjcdecage ss tievea snglgacatdctceetaces sccacase cbt eth dene Me. Secretary 
A.A.S., Asheville-Buncombe Technical College 


OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


(ani Her Re 908 24.4 Nd 0a rn Vice President, Administrative Services 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State University; M.A.Ed., Western Carolina University; North Carolina State University; 
George Washington University of Nebraska at Omaha 


ME ICT SO IRM Acad on Cor octidele creo tances, Director, Financial Aid 
B.A., Youngstown State University; M.A.Ed., Wake Forest University; Miami University 

LHe of Tesla eel Sul toe es shld ae REM a ARR LA A Bookkeeper 
B.S., Mars Hill College 

Be EOMMCOW eee ear iriee Director, Business Services 
A.A.S., Asheville-Buncombe Technical College; B.S., Mars Hill College 

Re ME GON I pica ern it UNS tls con sccdtiocde cela stttey  oasth ihe Chief Security Officer 
A.A.S., Asheville-Buncombe Technical College 

OE: bal [pata Eos Baca ON So oa ee GO CD ie Oe Bookstore Clerk 

Rea EHEETTIALINY. esc thie See etn) tel be Wir: Director, Building & Grounds 

PTE COMTI V IR Wey (ste SCR Gl Als cele tel RING wate cet eke bye OID he aed 8 Bookkeeper 
Blanton’s Business College 

© iE Cod mes ESI Ra rg Purchasing Agent 

erie ial alee @ EA (1G] OVA cited acta Aloha t cna bam daavtude’e.tenUiseoyed cs foots Library Technical Assistant 
A.A.S., Asheville-Buncombe Technical College 

PL Lari Aa. 4 Rh ebves teo ett ct ey Ae eee AS oh ae eine Library Clerk/Processing 
B.S., East Carolina University at Greenville North Carolina 

Ba Cee eeu! OAT GUA ARM MER SIaMe J erdeaien Ds cextuvates Coordinator, Library Services 
B.A., Warren Wilson College; M.L.S., Appalachian State University; Montreat-Anderson College 

BBS CLOT Y suites MCRL Ie Oe TO Re ame CRS eh, Duplicating/Mail Clerk 

Bika Bowditch: McDowell sc.j.ccscccvicetecccssedecseoesess Acting Coordinator, Learning Laboratory 


B.S., M.S., North Carolina A & T State University; Appalachian State University; Western Carolina University 


Beavid CoMakinney ied 2s Hanials.whanteeal Director, Administrative Computer Systems 
A.A.S. Electronics; A.A.S. Electronic Data Processing, Asheville-Buncombe Technical College 


BceyaBeMc DEUS linet Oe eee hs cecurhl eects, Director, Learning Resources Center 
B.S.Ed., Western Carolina University; M.L.S.Ed.S., Appalachian State University; East Carolina University; 
Winthrop College 


ied) 


Laure Manley .i.2.5..ciecs.g Me tuadec cea otek ett emai ee Accounting/Data Processing Clerk 
A.A.S., Asheville-Buncombe Technical College; B.A., Music, Mars Hill College 


Norma Fs Pendleton... aco..sdsreuciiconees au cece cue cece s per sea oon er Bookstore Manager 
A.A.S., Asheville-Buncombe Technical College 

Marie, Bt Piper osc. cucu aac ea vhs cycae danse toa cel ent a eae a ene ae en Switchboard Operator 

Merion:E! Presta in20228 2) AREA Rae eM cee) eee tres tat Secretary 
A.S., Kittrell Junior College 

Margaret "A )Sho pe iiucc2 508 RE saree Tae eee an ee Accounting Clerk 
Cecil’s Business College 

Kate HM Utterdi in a eee Coordinator, Audio-Visual Services 
B.A., Educational Media, Appalachian State University 

Rebecca’ R. Watkinst.t.5 2: vice. 0 lines eae einer eh a rset de Seam Accounting Clerk 


A.A.S., Asheville-Buncombe Technical College 


Division of Business Education 

Richard Mi White(1905) cues 2 ule Director, Division of Business Education 
B.S., Business Administration; M.A.Ed., Western Carolina University 

Joseph, W.. Franklin, (1 980),i.02 ss... ee Chairperson, Business Computer Programming 
B.S., Mars Hill College; M.A., Appalachian State University 

AlbertrAsFreeman: (1.966) 0.227 5a eee Instructor, Business Administration 
B.S.Ed., Appalachian State University; M.A.Ed., Western Carolina University 

Sathte Re Graves, QZA) visiccdie andes ebcccehceecle. as vee ea aa are eae Instructor, Office Education 
B.S., Business Education; Barber-Scotia College; M.A.Ed., Western Carolina University 

lames Atilagand | OZA) ns, .cc.crcruie aeeneme Chairperson, Division of Business Education 
B.S., M.A., Appalachian State University; Licensed Real Estate Broker 

Sylvia; McCarty®( 1985) 5 22 ie. tcc cranes ete 00 cet cette eaten nme sae Instructor, Office Education 
B.B.A., Memphis State; M.Ed., Florida Atlantic 

Carole YOMulkil983) oe ee tae Bele Chairperson, Office Education 
A.B., Lenoir Rhyne College; M.A., Appalachian State University } 

Garnet. Oy: Pacei(1984)ieuus ache eee Instructor, Business Computer Programming 
A.A.S., Asheville-Buncombe Technical College; B.S., B.A., Western Carolina University; UNIVAC Education 
Center 

DAHaroldsPonderit. 974 atin cu tinder eee eee Instructor, Business Administration 


A.A., B.S., Mars Hill College; M.A.Ed., Ed.S., Western Carolina University; M.T.M., H.B., Maynard; Time Study, 
Henderson, Lindsay and Michaels; University of Tennessee 


Ronald! BY Sitider(1965) 2018 ae ee Instructor, Business Administration 
B.S., M.B.A., Western Carolina University 
Barbara’ (-Smith'(1980) 228 ec ere Instructor, Office Education 


B.S., Secretarial Administration, University of North Carolina-Greensboro; B.S.Ed., Western Carolina University; 
M.A.Ed., Western Carolina University and George Peabody College 


Kathy S.5 Toler (1 983)... 1sce. ctvcscecoova tees Weenie ene eee ee Instructor, Business Education 
B.A., M.A.T., University of South Carolina 
Sherman W-. Young, JryiG. PAx(196 seen eee Instructor, Business Administration 


B.S., Business Administration; M.A., Education, Western Carolina University; Graduate, Southeastern Trust School 


DIVISION OF ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 


Richard De Groom» P-E ARASH 966)seeee Director, Division of Engineering Technology 
B.S.C.E., North Carolina State University; Bowling Green State University 

Maynard’ EX Bennett: (1978) ....02..c0...ces0ae Instructor, Electronics Engineering Technology 
A.A.S., Asheville-Buncombe Technical College; B.T., Appalachian State University 

Kenneths We Driver! (1970)\ioek dBc ews: Chairperson, Civil Engineering Technology 
B.S.C.E.C. (Construction Option), North Carolina State University 

Willtara WP Akisher OZ eden. neers. Instructor, Electronics Engineering Technology 
B.S.E.E., University of Tennessee 

ReMichaeltaoleombes(1 968) cisekie ss .oseccesecesss tease Chairperson, Mechanical Drafting and 


Design Technology 


B.S., Industrial Management, Georgia Institute of Technology; Licensed Real Estate Broker 
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George Hornaday (1985)...............00008 Chairperson, Mechanical Engineering Technology 


A.A.S., Mechanical Engineering Technology; Asheville-Buncombe Technical College 


alo Cai ES) 2 id 0) Instructor, Chemical Engineering Technology 
A.B., Chemistry, University of North Carolina at Greensboro; National Science Foundation Institute 
eet MELE! iT 9G8) 9. 2... AU RUN... <40.s0secsescondesonteds Chairperson, Chemical Technology 


B.S.Ed., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; National Science Foundation Institute; Western Carolina 
University; University of North Carolina at Asheville 


Ber AR MIeIIy at 170.) 2-2 .cetieeeat ease. Instructor, Drafting and Design Technology 
A.A.S., Mechanical Drafting and Design Technology, Asheville-Buncombe Technical College 
Robert D. Wieselman (1984).................. Chairperson, Electronics Engineering Technology 


B.S., Southern Illinois University 


DIVISION OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


memosieeranrean( 1965)2)...0 at ek a Director, Division of General Education 
B.S., Mathematics, M.A.Ed., Western Carolina University 

CE SB | GAY US TG) a A Instructor, Electricity 
University of North Carolina at Asheville; Western Carolina University; Licensed Electrical Contractor 

OEP Ue (Gre) UNS 0G S01) Oe eS Re Chairperson, Guided Studies 


B.S., Psychology, M.S., Organizational Psychology, University of Tennessee; Licensed Psychological Associate; 
Ed.S., Western Carolina University 


phen! anys CCAS EY 6) SR no A On Instructor, Biology 
B.A., M.S., Appalachian State University 

to Marguerite Graybeal (1972) ...............c.c.ccesseeseceeees Instructor, English and Social Studies 
A.B., English, M.A., English, Baylor University; Ed.S., Western Carolina University 

BAO a EC QOLV A.D 7.9). onseseseyevesenss Ts sevensneespeeseds Instructor, English and Social Studies 
B.A., University of Tennessee at Chattanooga; M.Ed., University of Texas at El Paso 

MAE OGRE OK L9G) arcs any sasceectadedeseespseans ones Instructor, Law Enforcement Technology 
B.S., Criminal Justice, Nova University Florida; M.S., Criminal Justice, Nova University Florida 

CRC ho ASS SE Ie ee ae Chairperson, English and Social Studies 
B.A., Berea College; M.A., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hall; Ph.D., Indiana University of Pennsylvania 

ETE, IM DIGES ESS ha costo gltigs (Cea ee Instructor, Mathematics 
B.A., Mathematics, University of North Carolina at Asheville; M.A., Education, Western Carolina University 

SEE PCRS C59 ie er Instructor, English and Social Studies 
A.B., University of Georgia; M.A.Ed., Western Carolina University 

Bee OU StatICe (Ly OoMmee ena) cos derteee. ee Instructor, English and Social Studies 
B.A., Sociology, Westhampton College of the University of Richmond; M.A.Ed., Western Carolina University 

LCL (PS SS UT ENS Tie nL Chairperson, Physical Education; 


| Instructor, Mechanical Drafting and Design Technology 
| B.S.Ed., North Carolina State University; M.A.Ed., Western Carolina University 
) 


TEES OCHO CLOG) Ate eee MMS a dvedes soodspeeveunnadosntines Chairperson, Mathematics 
B.A., Berea College; Western Carolina University 

oe eantc LC STIG S01 TA face a Os SD RR SR ran PY Oc eR a Chairperson, Science 
B.S., Clemson University; M.A.Ed., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 

prem ANNIE REV COC 18 |. 950) 2138 & erent iceay evs occ Sabecus ieeagarcdsneez eden dd Instructor, Mathematics 
B.S., Mathematics, Mars Hill College; M.A., Mathematics, Louisiana State University 

MICE VAITEN ALA IZG).pczsacsssphesasagetisarcneieded «od Chairperson, Law Enforcement Technology 


A.A., Police Science, Davidson County Community College; B.A., Criminal Justice, Pfeiffer College; M.A., 
Criminal Justice Education, University of South Carolina 


TOR MEU CLCLIS | OO) oot ccesicscre arta puseadeaveanrvsnosenna tats Instructor, English and Social Studies 
B.S., East Carolina University; M.A.Ed., University of Virginia 
MRS VV IKI) (1.979) Fda, css ccscad sncacdeaanaaco tice se aesneds Instructor, Mathematics and Physics 


B.S., Physics, University of North Carolina at Wilmington 


DIVISION OF ALLIED HEALTH EDUCATION 


Maric Wolfe (1968) ciccc..cessseceossersasooreonenc Director, Division of Allied Health Education 
B.S.Ed., M.A.Ed., Western Carolina University 

ERTS TSS GIN Wl a ad SAM BT ALS YAW Nr rg a ai el tM Instructor, Nursing 
B.S., Nursing, Berea College; M.Ed., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 

PIB AKER Nc: Pathol LOB) atetscerBadceintateresc teed cesvea dees cuvennari ans Instructor, Nursing 
A.A.S., Asheville-Buncombe Technical College; B.S., Western Carolina University; Family Nurse Practitioner, 
MAHEC 
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MettanBucckneryRuNiih9 All) jvaas. ons, fore tae, cree Instructor, Nursing 
Memorial Mission Hospital School of Nursing; B.S., Mars Hill College 


Brerida:Galisey} RIN ie9 7G) boreert) fc a oases ce eee Instructor, Nursing 
Memorial Mission Hospital School of Nursing; B.S., Nursing, Western Carolina University 

Dorisske:Gaunningham, GiDiA972) oo cee Instructor, Dental Auxiliary Programs 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; B.S., Western Carolina University 

Kathryn. Ps DallgntonmR IN (197 0) ccceetne ane Chairperson, Department of Nursing 
B.S., Nursing, College of Mount St. Vincent; M.A.Ed., Western Carolina University 

Herniry By Dawkins! RIT IT O7 1) cm occ ee Chairperson, Radiologic Technology 
Memorial Mission Hospital School of Radiologic Technology; B.S., X-Ray Technology, Mars Hill College 

Ann CoEVvans, "G.DiAr (1972) scene eee Chairperson, Dental Auxiliary Programs 
B.S. Ed., Western Carolina University, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 

Ned Hi? Fowlero EMT-P.(1 963)... cco Instructor, Emergency Medical Science 
A.A.S., B.A., Accounting, Asheville-Buncombe Technical College; Western Carolina University 

Patricia Patton Grimes, M:T., (1978)... eee Instructor, Medical Laboratory Technology 
B.S., Medical Technology, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 

Mary Elizabeth Haney RN (1 98 1) er ieee eee eee eee eee Instructor, Nursing 
B.S., Nursing, St. Mary’s College at Notre Dame, Indiana; M.A.Ed., Western Carolina University 

Jo Ain" Holderman® R.-N2 (1968) ee er eee ene ee Instructor, Nursing 
Memorial Mission Hospital School of Nursing; Asheville-Biltmore College; Western Carolina University 

Betsy’ Fridk'Krickhany:-RaN.i( 1974 ike ese ee eer terete Instructor, Nursing 
B.S., Nursing, Marquette University College of Nursing 

EynniPainter (1 986) eek eal eh ieee een re eee tae ener Instructor, Nursing 
A.B., General Science, University of Rochester; M.S., Nursing, New York Medical College School of Nursing. 

Clinton MxQueen, (RINT 982) 12 nee Chairperson, Emergency Medical Science 
A.A.S., Nursing, A.A.S., Emergency Medical Science, Asheville-Buncombe Technical College; Western Carolina 
University 

Debra J..Reese (1984) 2/280 nee eee Instructor, Radiologic Technology 
A.A.S., Asheville-Buncombe Technical College; B.S., Mars Hill College 

Jove’ Robertsony’RUNY (1967) ce ee ee ee Instructor, Nursing 
B.S., Nursing, Berea College 

Eileen’ FY ROwe? RIN (1975) Dee er ea ee ee ee Instructor, Nursing 
Georgia Baptist School of Nursing; B.S., Mars Hill College ' 

Sherry Morrow Shields, R.D.H. (1973) ........ceceeeeee Instructor, Dental Auxiliary Programs 
Central Piedmont Community College; B.S., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 

M. Jean 'Stinés RADI? (TO AZ) Ini aie ten, ace Chairperson, Dental Auxiliary Programs 
University of Tennessee; B.S., Mars Hill College 

Shaun: Riley TatewR:D:Hy(1978): ele ein ee Instructor, Dental Auxiliary Programs 
Wake Forest University; B.S., East Tennessee State University; M.A.Ed., Western Carolina University 

Lauracs Wiest aMapiglO70) oc, os aaboauteeaee Chairperson, Medical Laboratory Technology — 


B.S., Medical Technology, Western Carolina University 


DIVISION OF HOSPITALITY EDUCATION 


Frederick Johnsson (1968) ................ccccceeeeeeeeees Director, Division of Hospitality Education ; 
B.S., Florida State University 


Gary A. Schwartz (1984) ..0.0.5..002. Instructor, Hospitality Management and Administration 
B.A., University of Michigan, J.D., Harvard Law 


‘a 


Robert. G..Werth)-C.E.C.,.C:C.E. Chef De Cutsine (1066) semen Chairperson, — 
Culinary Technology — 


Apprenticeship, Hilton Hotels; New York University; Fellow to the American Academy of Chefs 


ae 






DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL-INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ‘| 
Stans:Ge/Sluder(1 96 [en eee eee Director, Division of Vocational-Industrial Education 
Blanton’s Business College; Hobart Welding School; North Carolina State University ‘ 
Clarence sAnison: Lr O78)haw eines ee ee Chairperson, Tool and Die Making 
Asheville-Buncombe Technical College; Square D Tool and Die Apprenticeship 
Nolan:B. Darnell: (1973); cee awe ea Instructor, Carpentry and Cabinetmaking — 
B.S., Industrial Arts, Southern Missionary College 
W.,, JexDavwis:G)966) comed cameras, Are tianes§ cortieis al cud, te rte ee eee ee Instructor, Machinist: 


A.A.S., Asheville-Buncombe Technical College; B.S., Industrial Technology, Western Carolina University 
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SN Vetaney (RITA) Cryowd ies Wen yeni Viewed va. Instructor, Automotive Mechanics 


Asheville-Buncombe Technical College; Chrysler Motors Training Center 


ST Gey (eT ELTA ORS) 6B Ren Chairperson, Automotive Mechanics 
North Carolina State University 

eet IG2) ey. 6h ase u iyo. uch, Saale oA. betrsincrvers. o>. Chairperson, Machinist 
North Carolina State University 

mebetmer Urpin (1984)..........0: ccc: Chairperson, Diesel Engines and Hydraulic Systems 
Cecil’s Business College; General Motors Training School; Cummins Engine Training Schools 

ee ley ae 1977) oo soecciencessscedecebses shesesh. Chairperson, Carpentry and Cabinetmaking 
Southern Missionary College, N.C. Licensed Building Contractor 

(Deron WS SIN Te Gs a Chairperson/Instructor, 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Technical Diploma, Asheville-Buncombe Technical College; B.A., University of North Carolina at Asheville; 
Western Carolina University 
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This catalog should not be considered a contract between Asheville-Buncombe 
Technical College and any prospective student. 


Curriculums may be altered to meet the needs of individual departments. A 
minimum enrollment is required for offering or continuing a class. Adjustments 
in course sequence and schedule may be made as necessary. 


All charges for tuition and fees are subject to change as required by the Board 
of Trustees. 





340 VICTORIA ROAD 
ASHEVILLE, NC 28801 


An Equal Opportunity Educational Institution 


COVER: Scenic downtown Asheville. 
Photograph by Tracy McFarlan. 
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